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is the Answe A 


Solve Your Problems by Putting International's 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work for You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 





“‘Best-of-the-crop”’ wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties available all add up to smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger profits for you! 


Rigid Laboratory Control 


Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 
there’s a “Bakery-Proved”’ Fiour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 


Call your International representative today *registered trade-mark 





International 


MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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General Offices — St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 


TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read is the 
Statt of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
* 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 











CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
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St. Paul Minneapolis 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Milling wheat selection these days is a job for experts 
ie . men who know where to look for the right qual- 
ity. Our buyers know milling wheats. Our storage Facil- 
ities are immense. Let us serve you. Call GRand 7070. 


i BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «= KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT « CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 

















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO.,Ltd. | | FARRIS, UPHAM & Co. 


OF LIVERPOOL MEMBERS 


INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


United States Managers ee ee eee 
, -” KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
Atlante, Georgi Chi , UW Dalles, T San Francisco, Calif. M I, 
ante, Georgia cago alles, Texas tancisco, Ca ontreal, Canade WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Policies of this Company 


are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 








MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 
ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT quswener eats 


“BLODGE 7 i °~—°? 912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
RYE VICTOR 6622 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 





























FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin I. F. IMBS MILLING CO.* LouIs, 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
went npr epee to DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


: ion + 7 e 
Harry M. Srratton, Vice Pres. 0 t U Te | EI t 
WituiaM C. Enke, Jr., Vice Pres. pera ing nion ermind eva or 
Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CurisTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












For the velvety, fine-textured 
loaf you want, POLAR BEAR 
flour has what it takes. Choice 
hard winter wheats, carefully 
milled for uniform perform- 
ance. That’s all. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 














CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 


FT, WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 


NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 











OFFICE &: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ENID, OKLA, 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


OPERATING: 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 




















UHLMANN 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 





CHICAGO «¢ 1480 BOARD of TRADE = 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 











Write to Any of Our Offices f 








NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. TOLEDO MILL 


or Information, Preliminary Layouts and Estimates 





. 


188 W. Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


: 885 Bryant St. C. P. R. Building 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, ONT. 


Designers and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 
BULK FLOUR STORAGE 


FLOUR and FEED MILLS | 
PROCESSING PLANTS | 
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HUDSON MULTIWALL SACKS 
ARE NOW THE INDUSTRY’ 
MOST FULLY GUARANTEED 








This huge new ultra-modern Hudson mill at Palatka, Florida can make firm promises because it is 
independent of outside suppliers who may cause delays. Here, every step in the manufacture of 
Hudson Multiwall Sacks, from tree to the finished product, is under Hudson's exclusive ownership. 


INTEGRATED OPERATION BACKS UP HUDSON GUARANTEE 


PALATKA, FLA. Hudson is the only Multiwall Sack manufacturer to guarantee its 
sacks against breakage on the filling or closing machines. The company has 
enough faith in its product to agree to replace without cost all Hudson Multiwall 
Sacks that fail on the purchaser’s packing or closing machines. 

Hudson’s fully integrated operation provides the control of quality that such 
an unusual guarantee demands. Variations from outside suppliers are eliminated. 
To assure a dependable source of pulp Hudson owns and maintains 435,000 
acres of choice timber. The strong, long-fibered Kraft is manufactured with 
laboratory controlled uniformity. The finished sacks (pasted, sewn, valve, or 
open mouth) are tailored to your most exacting specifications. And assured 
delivery is available by rail, truck, or water. 

HOW HUDSON’S NEW GUARANTEE WORKS 


TO pey 





» 


All H 





oe 
ks 
must successfully pass your 
packing machines or be re- 
placed without cost. 





When Hudson Multiwall Sacks all Sac 
are delivered into your custody, 
the company’s new guarantee 


goes into full force. 


udson Multiw All Hudson Multiwall Sacks 
must pass your closing opera- 
tions without failure, or Hudson 


will replace them, 


Replaces Multiwall Sacks 
broken on your packer 


NEW YORK CiTy, “Our new guarantee 
to replace without cost every sack 
broken in packing and closing on your 
machines:;’ stated 
T. H. Mittendorf, 
Hudson's Vice- 
President in Charge 
of Sales, “makes 
our Multiwall 
Sacks the most fully 
guaranteed in the 
industry. This is a 
big advantage to buyers because now 





T. H. Mittendorf 


they can count on using every sack 
they purchase’ 

Mr. Mittendorf further explained, 
“Until this 


Hudson introduced 


new 
replacement policy, every user had to 
pay for his own losses for normal 


breakage on the packing or closing 
machines. But Hudson’s new guaran 
tee has changed all that. Now, when 
you use Hudson Multiwall Sacks, your 
original cost for sacks is your final 
cost!” 


Urge Multiwall Sack users 
to write for facts 


The Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. in- 
vites all users of Multiwall Sacks to 


learn how they can bengf using 












Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 
Dept. 243 505 Park Ave., New York 22,N.Y. 











TRY PUNCHING 
YOUR WAY OUT 
OF A 


YOU'D FIND IT RATHER 
DIFFICULT— A MENTE BAG, 
BURLAP OR COTTON, IS 


¢ Made of Quality Fabric 
° Carefully Inspected 


° Expertly Cut 
¢ Sturdily Sewn 


Write, wire or phone for quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1885 


TEXTILE BAG 








TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


Protein 


iSPOM 





FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 





NANT 6 HOYT COMPANY: 
» MINNESOTA | 


‘Golden loa fstour 





© cerry 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 














WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


° Ms PHERSON, KANGCAS ° 



















DIXIE LILY 


Piain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere - 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only. 








@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















af 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Kansas City, Mo. 












“Heart of America” 






















ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO.. Russell. Kansas 







FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 









































Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 




















DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 


KANSAS CITY 





l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Iismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAIN CO. 


MISSOURI 
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(time to call Appraisal Service Co.) 





You recall the old woman who lived in a 
shoe . . . who had so many children she 
didn’t know what to do? 





Well— 


Business these days is like that. Your 
capital invested in fixed assets 

poses a complex and highly specialized 
problem in appraisal as well as 
inventory. Yet, it is most essential 
today that a business keep close 

track of its numerous financial 
“children.” 

If your business lives in a “shoe”... 
and you don’t know what to do, 

call on the Appraisal Service Co. for 
skilled professional assistance in 
determining insurable value, analyzing, 
inventory and recording of your 
property dollar. 


APPRAISAL SERVICE CO. 


605 4th Ave. So. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade 
Lincoln 0773 














BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 











Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 








| — 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 




















+ 


+ 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods _s Co., Limited 


Cable Address 





“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





aE ALL 


CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 








HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 











106 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

J PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

; ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
5 HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. °°N'y:° 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 








| - Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


& 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


AO 
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SPRING WHEAT 
HIGH GLUTEN 


UR 


GENERAL OFFICES MINMEAPOLIR MINNESOTA 








You'll make extra dollars in the production 
of hearth bread and Kaiser rolls every 
time with Gigantic! 


Yes... because Gigantic will stand up over 
a wide variance in fermentation time, 
temperatures and humidity changes. 

Yes... because Gigantic is milled from ex- 
pertly selected and graded high gluten 








GENERAL OFFICES: 





GIGANTIC — 





A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, 


—) 





{ 


hard spring wheats, using only the very 
finest, strongest, thirstiest parts of the 
flour, to produce the most units per 
pound of dough. 


Gigantic will give vou top quality, good look- 
ing, taste-tempting Kaiser rolls and hearth 
bread every time. Your increased sales will 
prove these points when you use Gigantic! 


Commander-Larabee 


MILLING 


COMPAN Y 


MINNESOTA 
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IWA Negotiators Stall for More Time 





DECLINING MARKETS WEAKEN 
HAND OF EXPORTING NATIONS 





House Leader Says Congress Would Be Willing to Accept 


Maximum Price in Range of $2@2.10 Bu.; 
Less Alarm on Market Slide 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The only break 
in the curtain of secrecy surrounding 
the International Wheat Agreement 
sessions is the limited statement by 
top U.S. delegation officials that the 
importers and exporters are sparring 
for time, with no meeting on the 
major and all-absorbing issue of 
maximum price on a renewed agree- 
ment. 

The exporters’ position for a sub- 
stantially higher price is daily weak- 
ened as U.S. grain markets slump, 
placing any request for a new maxi- 
mum price within the range of $2.35 
@2.50 bu. seemingly out of the ques- 
tion. 

Supporting this conclusion is a 
statement by a House leader who 
says that Congress will accept a re- 
newed agreement of between $24 2.10 
bu. Although the agreement must be 
approved by the Senate, the House is 
the vital chamber since it will have 
to originate funds for subsidy pay- 
ments. 

More Moderate View 

Republican farm leaders in Con- 
gress now are taking a more mod- 
erate view of the farm price decline 
and point out that the current mar- 
ket is the culmination of a long slide 
which started after the Korean War 
inflationary boom subsided. These 
leaders now believe it may be more 
desirable to get the farm price cor- 
rection out of the way now rather 
than during some time in 1954 when 
the administration will face a fight 
to retain its control over Congress. 

This attitude seems to be based on 
the idea that a more appropriate re- 
lationship between farm costs and 
farm prices may result. Since the 
national industrial plant has a great 
capacity to produce consumer dur- 
able and other goods, it seems the 
expectation of the congressional lead- 
ers that the prices farmers pay for 
may fall in appropriate line 
with a stable farm price somewhere 
near current levels and thereby bring 
about a reasonable price relationship 
while the administration lines up its 
new farm program. 

These points indicate that quietly 
the U.S. will be happy to settle its 
maximum price demands for wheat 
in a renewed pact at somewhere near 
the $2 maximum level. 

The only issue which appears to 
be settled is that of the 6¢ carrying 
charge. It is expected that the new 
maximum price will show clearly 
that it contains or excludes those 
charges. Within the U.S. delegation 
and among the unofficial advisors 
there is a strong feeling that the 
carrying charge should be prorated 
rather than set up as a fixed charge. 


goods 


At Committee Level 
In other respects the Wheat Coun- 
cil session has broken down into 
working committees on secondary 
matters such as quotas, resales and 


exchanges of quotas. None of these 
matters can be pushed very vigor- 
ously until such time as the vital 
price issue is concluded. 

While there is talk that the coun- 
cil session will drag out for several 
weeks, it seems more likely that the 
council session, once it faces the price 
issue—and that should be soon—will 
come swiftly to an area of agreement, 
and with some rather rapid bargain- 
ing will settle the price problem and 
get down to business to clean up the 
other issues. 

To date, except for congressional 
comment that Congress would ac- 
cept a renewal on the basis of $2@ 
2.10 bu., all parties to the agreement 
are playing their cards close to the 
vest. However, circumstances are 
conspiring to reduce the trading po- 
sition of the exporting nations. 

In the meantime there has been a 
brisk pick-up in wheat sales under 
the pact, with a combined volume of 
9,163,000 bu. of wheat and wheat 
flour sold during the week of Jan. 28- 
Feb. 3, 1953. Trade reports on sales 
of wheat and other grains consoli- 
dated here confirm the USDA weekly 
sales chart for the IWA and indicate 
that February sales of wheat may 
exceed the nearly 800,000 long tons 
of bulk wheat which have been sold 
and shipped during Jauary, 1953. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Industry Studies 
Effect of Dropping 
Controls on Wages 


MINNEAPOLIS Dropping of 
wage controls by the federal govern- 
ment Feb. 6 has raised several ques- 
tions in the flour milling industry re- 
garding disposition of petitions, in- 
terpretation of the order, etc. 








It is estimated that approximately 
8,000 employees of flour milling com- 
panies over the U.S. are affected. A 
master contract was negotiated last 
year between the American Federa- 
tion of Grain Millers (AFL) and the 
major multiple-unit milling com- 
panies. Approval of the contract has 
been held up on some items by the 
wage stabilization board. 

Officials of the employees’ union 
claim that the wage provisions of the 
contract now become effective. This 
includes the provision for’ three 
weeks’ paid vacation after 10 years’ 
service, increased shift differentials 
and more liberal pay for holidays 
worked. 

S. P. Ming, president of the grain 
millers’ union, said that the vacation 
provision is retroactive to Jan. 1, 


1952, and that employees who took 
only two weeks’ vacation last year 
are entitled to a week’s pay in lieu 
of the third week of vacation. 
Representatives of the flour milling 





companies in Minneapolis held a 
meeting Feb. 10 to discuss the inter- 
pretation of the various provisions 
of the contract, and the order which 
cancelled wage controls. Further dis- 
cussions were planned for this week 
and until the discussions are com- 
pleted no announcement will be made 
of the probable attitude of the em- 
ployers toward interpretation. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


NAMED DIRECTOR 

NEW YORK—Percy J. Ebbott, 
president of Chase Nationai Bank, was 
elected a director of the Interna- 
tional Paper Co., it was announced by 
John H. Hinman, president. His elec- 
tion fills the vacaney caused by the 
resignation of Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
former chairman of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank and now U.S. ambassado1 
designate to Great Britain. 


———-BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


First Move Made 
Toward U.S. Control 
of Food Additives 


WASHINGTON Legislation to 
control the use of additives and 
chemicals in food got under way last 
week with a session of representa- 
tives from the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration, all segments of the food in- 





dustries and Rep. A. L. Miller (R., 
Neb.), who asked views of the rep- 
resentatives on a bill to contro] the 


use of these products. 

According to observers present at 
the meeting with the Nebraska con- 
gressman, there was a general agree- 
ment that the processing industries 
would support legislation which would 
set forth a requirement that before a 
new product was offered for use by 
the food and drug industries the man- 
ufacturer should be able to make a 
clear showing of harmlessness to the 
consumer and remove the danger of 
claims against processors using the 
product. 

However, the group believed that 
the legislation should clearly define 
a new product and at the same time 
precisely state how such a _ condi- 
tion of harmlessness could be shown. 

Food industry representatives, in- 
cluding milling and baking industry 
figures here, were present at the ses- 
sion and commented that it seemed 
certain some legislation on this mat- 
ter would develop at this session of 
Congress, but at the same time re- 
ported that the Delancey bill, pre- 
viously introduced by the N.Y. state 
Democratic congressman, would be 
pigeon-holed after the Miller bill was 
drafted. 
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$125,000 ELEVATOR 


CHENEY, KANSAS—A new 200,- 
000 bu. grain elevator is being built 
here at a cost of $125,000 by the 
newly organized Cheney Cooperative 
Elevator Assn. Plans are to have the 
8-tank, 22-bin structure ready to han- 
dle grain by June 1. Cecil Bolinger 
heads the new cooperative as presi- 
dent. Other officers are Herman Mey- 
er, vice president; Herman Lindholm, 
secretary; Glen Foley, treasurer; 
Fred Twietmeyer, Harold Bomholt 
and Paul Duke, directors. 





Grain Market Break 
Brings Fair to Good 
Flour Sales in $.W. 


The February break in grain mar- 
kets which gained momentum over 
the recent weekend pulled flour 
prices down to a six-month low in 
the Southwest and resulted in a fair 
to good amount of business. Some 
mills reported a good business while 
others indicated only a fair volume. 
Some moderate lots were sold to the 
domestic bakery trade after the close 
of the market Feb. 9, but they rep- 
resented mainly fill-in quantities 
Early Feb. 10 inquiry had died down 
considerably. 

Even the national chain bakeries 
which normally buy three to. six 
months’ flour supply on a single oc- 
casion have not been moved out of 
their recently acquired complacent 
attitude towards buying. Nearly all 
of the buyers who were on _ price- 
date-of-shipment continue on that 
basis even though flour prices have 
reached a point near or at the low 
levels of last August and Septem- 
ber. A few have bought two weeks’ 
to 30 days’ supply at a time, and in 
exceptional cases some have pur- 
chased two months’ needs. But hand- 
to-mouth buying is the rule. 

Another 15¢ sack reduction in hard 
winter flour prices will bring the 
market down to the low of the crop 
year. Whether bakers will extend 
their purchases beyond nearby at 
those levels remains to be seen. 
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WHEAT CROP IN SYRIA 
THREATENED BY DROUTH 

WASHINGTON Serious drouth 
threatens the winter wheat crop of 
southern Syria, according to infor- 
mation received from the American 
Embassy, Damascus. The area affect- 
ed is imporiant in the country’s grain 
production, with some surplus pro- 
duced in that under 
conditions. 

This 
been so 


area favorable 
year, however, rainfall has 

scanty that winter wheat, 
which would normally be well up by 
early January, was nowhere visible 
above ground at that time. The drouth 
was described locally as the worst in 
years and fears were expressed that 


the winter wheat crop might be a 
total loss. 
Winter wheat normally accounts 


for the bulk-+of the wheat produced. 
Total production in 1952 was esti- 
mated at 26 million bushels, com- 
pared with the prewar (1935-39) av- 
erage of 19 million bushels. The 1952 
crop was about the same as the large 
1950 harvest when Syria's wheat ex- 
ports were about 8.5 million bushels. 
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By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Northwestern Miller Editerial Staff 


TORONTO--The domestic produc- 
tion of flour in Holland will not be 
seriously curtailed despite the heavy 
damage sustained in the southern 
part of the country as a result of 
the flood disaster Jan. 31. 

While a complete assessment of 
the situation is still not possible, it 
is feared that a number of small mills 
have been totally destroyed or badly 
damaged. The larger plants, however, 
are now getting back to normal pro- 
duction. 

Typical was the case of the Rot- 
terdam mill of Meelfabrieken der 
Nederlandse Bakkerij, which was 
partly inundated. Production was re- 
started Feb. 5 and by Feb. 9 the 
plant was working at near capacity. 

Several biscuit and rusk factories 
were also damaged, some seriously, 
and reports indicate that it will be 
at least two months before a number 
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Floods Wreck Dutch Flour Mills; 
Near-Normal Output Hoped For 


of them can get back to normal op- 
eration. One factory stated that its 
production was limited to 50% capac- 
ity. Many of these factories are ma- 
jor users of imported flour. 

Flour held in warehouses at Rot- 
terdam was under several feet of 
water. The loss of other foods, par- 
ticularly pulses, has been heavy. Ad- 
ditionally, thousands of cattle and 
other livestock were drowned when 
the sea broke the rough. 

However, preliminary reports state 
that despite the magnitude of the 
disaster, it is not expected that the 
food shortage will assume serious 
proportions. The immediate need is 
for food which can be allocated to 
the devastated areas where about 
500,000 people need assistance. 

The Dutch importers immediately 
offered the government their full 
stock of jute bags, totaling 65,000, 
and these were filled with sand in 
order to close the dikes. 


Taking a long term view, the most 
serious part of the situation con- 
fronting the Dutch is the loss of 
grain production for the effect of 
salt water is such that cultivation 
will be impossible for a long period. 
Considerable areas of the country 
were deliberately flooded by the Ger- 
mans as an act of spite during the 
retreat in 1945, and only in the last 
two years has some of this land been 
returned to production. 

In Britain, agricultural officials es- 
timate that a total of 250,000 acres 
has been flooded. Most seriously af- 
fected were the main grain growing 
areas of Norfolk and Lincolnshire. 
Part of the area had already been 
sown with winter wheat. Crops on 
land under salt water can be writ- 
ten off as far as this year’s harvest 
is concerned, officials state, while 
land which was going to be plowed 
and sown with spring wheat will also 
be useless. 





132 Million Bu. 
Wheat in CCC 
Inventory Dec. 31 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported last 
week that 132,063,626 bu. of wheat 
were in the Commodity .Credit Corp. 
inventory as of Dec. 31. 

In the same report on the price 
support program, USDA said that 
335,782,548 bu. wheat were under 
loan as of Dec. 31. This included 335,- 
714,007 bu. of 1952-crop wheat and 
68,541 bu. of 1951 crop wheat. 

The amount of corn in the CCC in- 
ventory was reported at 279,823,710 
bu. and the amount of corn under 
loan as of Dec. 31 at 88,524,777 bu., 
including 87,466,155 bu. of 1952 crop 
corn 

The amount of oats in the CCC 
inventory was 4,495,592 bu. and the 
amount of barley 3,062,120 bu. 

USDA reported that price support 
program loans and inventories of the 
CCC amounted to  $2,452,202,000 
as of Dec. 31, and that the corpora- 
tion sustained a net realized loss of 
$15,627,000 in carrying out this pro- 
gram during the first six months of 
the current fiscal vear. (The net rail- 
ized loss on the CCC price support 


program for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1952, was $67,352,000.) 

Of the total investment of $2,452,- 
202,000, loans outstanding totaled $1,- 
398,773,000 (including $625,490,000 of 
commodity loans held by lending 
agencies, and $773,283,000 held by the 
CCC) and inventories acquired under 
loan, purchase agreement, and direct 
purchase operations totaled $1,053,- 
429,000. 
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GLEN L. BAYNE RESIGNS 
PRESTON-SHAFFER POST 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Glen L. 
Bayne, in charge of production and 
distribution for the Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., has resigned to take up 
farming at Prosser, Wash. 

He has been replaced by James E. 
Butler, assistant secretary. Mr. But- 
ler has been with the milling firm 
since 1938 and has been a member ol 
the board of directors since 1947. In 
sales, he will be assistant to George 
H. Bodinger, assistant manager. 
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GENERAL BAKING DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the directors de- 
clared the regular dividend of $2 a 
share on the $8 preferred stock pay- 
able April 1, 1953, to the holders of 
record March 18, 1953. 





Grain Dust Blamed 
in Elevator Blast 
at Hutchinson, Kans. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—An ex- 
plosion, attributed to grain dust, 
rocked the Collingwood Grain Co. 
elevator during the morning of Feb. 
1, killing three men and _ injuring 
three others. Two of the dead work- 
men were buried in the tunnel be- 
neath the 1.9 million-bushel elevator 
and their bodies were not recovered 
until 42 hours later. 

Killed outright was Verl Bishop, 
29-year-old grain handler. His body 
was recovered less than an hour aft- 
er the blast shook the area. Two 
other grain handlers found in the 
tunnel were Arthur Shrinkle, 23, and 
Eugene Dodge, 22. They had been 
sweeping up grain dust in the tun- 
nel when the explosion took place. 

The force of the explosion demol- 
ished most of the grain-moving 
equipment in the elevator, wrecked 
thet headhouse and tore away most 
of the unloading spouts. 

In storage in the elevator at the 
time were 1.6 million bushels of wheat 
and 85,000 bu. milo. Grain filled the 
tunnels and rescue workers were 
forced to dig their way into the tun- 








INDIANA GROUP ELECTS—R. V. 
(Ind.) Grain Co., Ine., was chosen president of the 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. at the 51st annual 
convention in the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Jan. 25-27. 
Mr. Hardin is shown at the left making his speech of 
acceptance. (Left center) D. W. Crutchfield, Crutchfield 
Grain & Feed Co., Yeoman, Ind., retiring president of 
the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., greets Dr. 


Hardin, Fortville 


W. M. Beeson, animal husbandry department, Purdue 
University, one of the speakers on the program of the 
association’s convention in Indianapolis Jan. 25-27. (Right 
center) Ray Bowden, executive vice president, Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., Washington, D.C., right, 
congratulates Fred K. Sale, executive secretary, Indiana 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., upon the beginning of Mr. 
Sale’s 24th year as secretary of the Indiana group. 
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nel from the end of the elevator to 
recover the bodies of the two work- 
ers who died there. 

Fred Collingwood of Johnson, Kan- 
sas, with J. T. Borton of Chalmers 
& Borton Construction Co., super- 
vised the rescue operation. Mr. Col- 
lingwood said that damage to the 
bins was believed to be slight. There 
was but little fire following the ex- 
plosion and the bulk of the stored 
grain was not damaged. Approximate- 
ly 25,000 bu. were removed from the 
tunnel and stored on the ground. 
Damage to the structure and to its 
contents was covered by insurance. 

The explosion is the first of its type 
to affect a Hutchinson elevator. Lee 
True, elevator foreman, escaped al- 
most certain death in the blast. He 
had just emerged from the tunnel 
to go to the elevator office to answer 
the telephone. He was not injured. 

Mr. True said that he and the work 
crew were loading grain dust into a 
bin. It is not known where the initial 
blast took place and residents of the 
surrounding area report there were 
two distinct explosions. 

Twisted steel grates, large chunks 
of concrete and other debris was 
strewn over a wide area, giving indi- 
cation of the tremendous force of the 
explosion. 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
OPENS DALLAS OFFICE 


NEW YORK—A consolidated sales 
office serving Texas and the South- 
west was opened in Dallas recently 
by the International Paper Co. It is 
located in the new Fidelity Union Life 
Bldg., 1511 Bryan St., Dallas 1. Rich- 
ard C. Doane, vice president and 
general sales manager, said that sev- 
eral of the International Paper divi- 
sions will be represented in the sales 
office. J. W. Dennett, formerly of 
the Chicago office, will represent 
Southern Kraft Paper and Bags; H. 
T. Patton will be in charge of Texas 
sales for the Bagpak division. A rep- 
resentative for other products will be 
assigned to the Dallas office in the 
near future, Mr. Doane said. 
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QUAKER OATS REORGANIZES 
PRODUCTION, ENGINEERING 


CHICAGO — Reorganization of its 
production and engineering depart- 
ments by the Quaker Oats Co. was 
completed recently. With the reor- 
ganization, Kenneth W. Pike was 
named director of engineering and 
planning and his assistant, John 
D’Arcy succeeds him as general op- 
erating manager. Mr. Pike’s position 
is newly created. 

The engineering department, for- 
merly a sub-branch of the produc- 
tion department, is now set up as a 
separate department. 

R. Douglas Stuart, president of the 
firm, said that the reason for the re- 
organization was the “broadening of 
the company’s operations” with the 
addition of new products and plants 
in recent years which greatly in- 
creased the staff and work of the en- 
gineering group. 

Mr. Pike has been with the Quaker 
organization since 1923 and was 
transferred to Chicago from Akron, 
Ohio, in 1942, as chief engineer. He 
became general manager in 1946. Mr. 
D’Arcy started with the company in 
1939 as a milling student at the St. 
Joseph, Mo., plant. In 1942 he was 
promoted to assistant head miller at 
Akron and, after World War II serv- 
ice, was transferred in 1949 from 
Akron to Chicago as assistant gen- 
eral operating manager. 
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AWARD—Successful development of 
“wheat base’—a heat stabilized frac- 
tion of whole wheat flour which can 
be stored for as long as one year at 
100° F.—has won for Joseph Cryns 


(left), baking technologist at the 
Chicago Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces the annual award of the 
Research Directors of the Quarter- 
master Corps Research and Develop- 
ment Division. Heretofore, the limit- 
ed stability of whole wheat flour (six 
weeks during the summer months) 
has prevented the issue of food prod- 
ucts containing whole wheat in the 
overseas B-ration. Wheat base was 
developed by Mr. Cryns during the 
past three years and has been ap- 
proved for issue by the three military 
services. A patent application, nam- 
ing Mr. Cryns as inventor, has been 
filed. 





WEI Committee 
Holds Meeting 


CHICAGO A meeting of the 
Wheat Flour Institute Committee was 
held at the Bismarck Hotel here Feb. 
4. Moritz Milburn, chairman of the 
committee, presided. 

The following attended the all-day 
meeting: Moritz Milburn, president 
of Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle; George B. Norris, vice presi- 
dent of J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; W. R. Heegaard, vice 
president of sales, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; J. A. Mactier, 
vice president, Nebraska Consolidat- 
ed Mills Co., Omaha; Howard W. 
Files, vice president, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; John Tatam, vice 
president, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Ralph S. Herman, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Gordon 
B. Wood, general sales manager, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City; Frank A. Yost, manager, Hop- 
kinsville (Ky.) Milling Co.; Ralph C. 
Sowden, president, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; Gordon 
P. Boals, director of the export pro- 
gram of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, Washington office; Herman Fak- 
ler, MNF vice president, Washington 
office; Herman Steen, MNF vice presi- 
dent at Chicago, and Howard Lamp- 
man, executive director of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago. 

Members of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute staff attending a luncheon dis- 
cussion session were: Gwen Lam, di- 
rector of editorial department; Mrs. 
Rae H. Theimer, supervisor of dis- 
tribution; Mabel E. Evans, regional 
nutritionist; Pattie Hay, regional 
home economist, and Helen Rotty, 
director of the testing kitchen. 

Another meeting of the Wheat 
Flour Institute committee is sched- 
uled for April 21 in Minneapolis. 
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E. W. HAMILTON NAMED 
BY KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA Earl W. Hamilton, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed 
to represent the Kansas Milling Co. 
in the Cleveland and northern Ohio 
territory, according to a recent an- 
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nouncement by Elmer Reed, president 
and general manager of the Kansas 
Milling Co. 

Mr. Hamilton called on the bakery 
trade for 13 years as a representa- 
tive of Standard Brands, Inc., before 
going into the flour business in 1946. 
He is a member of the Ohio Bakers 
Assn., the Canton-Akron All Bakers 
Club, and the Ohio Bakers Service 
Club. He has been a resident of Cleve- 
land since 1925. 

Mr. Hamilton's office is presently 
located at 7205 Parma Park Blvd., 
Parma Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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EDDY BAKERIES NAMES 
MANAGER AT SUPERIOR 


SUPERIOR, WIS. Irving E. 
Swenson has been named manager of 
the Superior plant of Eddy Bakeries, 
Inc., it was announced by J. E. Mec- 
Connell, Helena, Mont., president. 

Mr. Swenson, who has been in the 
bakery business since 1929, was for- 
merly with the Leamon Bakery, Su- 
perior, and when that firm was sold 
to Eddy Bakeries in 1946 transferred 
to the latter firm. 

Ralph E. Manewal is manager of 
the eastern district for Eddy and 
Russell Fahrendorff, transferred 
from Minneapolis last July, is sales 
manager at Superior. 
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$15,000 FIRE LOSS 
ROLL, IND.—A loss estimated in 
excess of $15,000 was suffered when 
the Simmons Feed Mill here was 
razed by fire. The mill was owned by 
Troy Simmons, Pennville. The mill 
machinery also was destroyed. 








Clyde C. Carver 


MOVES HEADQUARTERS — Clyde 
C. Carver, general superintendent of 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is transferring his office 
from the company’s headquarters in 
Minneapolis to St. Joseph, Mo. Ellis 
D. English, president of the milling 
company, said that the move is being 
made so that Mr. Carver will be near- 
er to the center of the company’s 
flour milling operations. Commander- 
Larabee has mills at Hutchinson, 
Kansas; St. Joseph, Clinton and 
North Kansas City, Mo., while it has 
two usits in Minnesota— at Minne- 
apolis «nad Montgomery. Mr. Carver 
was only recently elected chairman 
of District 4 of the Association of 
Operative Millers. He will be suc- 
ceeded in that post by Roy A. Rob- 
inson, General Mills, Inc., vice chair- 
man-elect. 





HEAD ALLIED GROUP—The Michigan Millers Allied Assn. officers for 1953, 
left to right, are Chris Christensen, Chas, Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chicago, presi- 
dent; Don E. Rogers, The Northwestern Miller, Chicago, vice president, and 
E. P. Alexander, Chase Bag Co., Detroit, secretary-treasurer. The oflicers were 
elected at the annual meeting of the allied association held in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the Michigan State Millers Assn. in Detroit Jan. 23. 
(Proceedings of the meeting are detailed on page 11 of The Northwestern 


Miller for Jan. 27, 1953.) 





Sylvester J. Meyers.Sees No Cause 
for Alarm in Commodity Situation 


CHICAGO — Sylvester J. Meyers, 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, 
and new president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, sees no cause for 
alarm in the present commodity situ- 
ation. 

This was revealed at a press con- 
ference held at the Chicago Board of 
Trade Feb. 3. At the conference, at- 
tended by several representatives of 
the trade, the local press, and Julius 
Mayer, Continental Grain Co., Chi- 
cago, second vice president of the 
exchange, and other exchange repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Meyers answered ques- 
tions regarding what might be in 
store for the grain business in the 
light of the new administration. 

Regarding the current period of 
soft markets for grain, Mr. Meyers 
said that prices always readjust 
themselves to changes in the supply 
and demand situation. 

Prefacing his remarks by admitting 
that he could not foresee what 
changes the new administration might 
make in governmental agricultural 
policy, he agreed that current farm 
price support legislation should con- 
tinue to function on its present basis 
until it expires by statutory limita- 
tion next year. He said Ezra Benson, 
new secretary of agriculture, will re- 
quire considerable time to study the 
problems involved to provide some 
workable solution without tampering 
with natural economic laws. 

During the question and answer 
period, Mr. Meyers recommended 
study and research to find broader 
and increased usages for farm com- 
modities to discourage recurring sur- 
pluses. 


Does Not Favor High Supports 

Describing the past administra- 
tion’s farm price support operations 
as unsound in character, Mr. Meyers 
said he did not favor a high level 
loan. He observed that the present 
rate of 90% of parity on wheat and 
corn could be considered a high level. 
Mr. Meyers did not go on record as 
recommending any specific support 
level, but did point out that crop 
supporting loans were made at 60% 
of parity when the support program 
was started. He supports, he said, a 


support level that will not encourage 
overproduction. 

However, Mr. Meyers said that he 
did not favor allowing grain prices to 
drop far enough to put current sup- 
plies into consuming channels, both 
domestic and export. In the case of 
wheat, a surplus exists which would 
make the price drop to ruinous levels. 

Julius Mayer forecast the probable 
size of the carryover of wheat next 
July at around 600 million bushels, 
calling attention to the heavy and 
all-time high record carryover of 
wheat that Canada will have at the 
same time. 

Note of Optimism 

WASHINGTON- Calling upon pro- 
ducers to follow an orderly pattern 
of marketing, and processing and dis- 
tribution agencies to develop a con- 
sumer demand for beef, Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, this 
week sounded a note of optimism to 
reassure cattle people disturbed by 
the decline of fed cattle prices at 
central markets. 

“The U.S. economy is funfamental- 
ly strong,” the secretary pointed out. 
“Employment and incomes are higher 
than ever before. This promises more 
stability in cattle prices, particularly 
since reductions due this year in the 
supply of pork will bolster the mar- 
ket for cattle. 

“As the department repeatedly has 
called to the attention of producers, 
the rapid build-up in cattle numbers 
has pointed to a somewhat lower level 
of prices than in 1951 or 1952. Recent 
breaks appear to be an unorderly and 
temporary overadjustment. to what 
should be a natural reaction to this 
increase in cattle numbers. We feel 
that a return to orderly marketing 
will check the price slide.” 


MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE GETS 
ENRICHMENT BILL 
LANSING—A bill to require that 
all white bread, rolls and flour be 
enriched by vitamins and minerals 
was introduced in the Michigan legis- 
lature recently. 
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MNF to Study Wheat Price System 





TWO-PRICE PLAN GAINS FAVOR 


AMONG FARM ORGANIZATIONS 





Federation’s Executive Committee Instructs Agriculture 
Committee to Assemble Information, Recommend 
Policy; [WA Renewal Also Up for Discussion 


CHICAGO The executive commit- 
tee of the Millers National Federa- 
tion has instructed the organization’s 
Committee on Agriculture to analyze 
the two-price system proposed for 
wheat, in view of the fact that farm 
organizations are showing more and 
more interest in the pricing system. 

The action came at the Feb. 5 
meeting of the executive committee. 
Members noted that the farm price 
situation as a whole is regarded by 
the Eisenhower administration as the 
largest domestic problem, and that 
farm organizations are more and 
more favoring the two-price system 
for wheat. 

Rep. Clifford R. Hope (R., Kansas), 
chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, in an address at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the National 
Association of Wheat Growers, said 
that there would be several advan- 
tages in a two-price system for wheat 

one price for wheat used domes- 
tically and a second price for export 
wheat. 

Under such a system, the producer 
would receive a support price on 
wheat used in the U.S., while he 
would receive the going world price 
for any excess. 

At the present time, the U.S. do- 
mestic consumption of wheat amounts 
to approximately 600 million bushels 
out of an annual crop of approxi- 
mately 1 billion bushels. 

Mr. Hope told the wheat growers 
that the two-price system was a pos- 
sible alternative to continued sup- 
ports on surplus crops. 

The federation’s Committee on Ag- 
riculture is headed by Don A. Stev- 
ens, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis. His group was instructed to rec- 
ommend a policy to be followed for 
review by the executive committee. 

Renewal of the International 
Wheat Agreement was considered at 
length by the executive committee. 
It unanimously reaffirmed the policy 
previously followed by the federation 
of developing and presenting the 
facts to show clearly the discrimina- 
tory effect upon the U.S. export flour 
trade by the wheat agreement, and 
urgently demanding that the new 
agreement make provision for correc- 
tion of the faulty features of the 
agreement now in force. 

The executive committee at its 
meeting also 

Directed the staff to continue work- 
ing with other food industries on 
questions having to do with legisla- 
tion regulating chemical additives in 
food. 

Declined to ask for a change in 
the flour standards to permit the ad- 
dition of fungal enzymes. 

Approved “in general principle” 
the idea of permitting the Food & 
Drug Administration to inspect food 
plants upon proper notice to the 
owner. 

Made tentative plans for enlarging 
the collection and dissemination of 
information about labor contract pro- 








10,000TH PILLSBURY STOCK- 
HOLDER—Harvey S. Bush, Madison, 
Wis., receives his Pillsbury stock cer- 
tificate from vice president and sec- 


retary Philip F. Sherman (on the 
right) as he is congratulated on be- 
coming the company’s 10,000th stock- 
holder. Mr. Bush, a company em- 
ployee, manages a feed sales area 
and recently began buying Pillsbury 
stock under the company stock pur- 
chase plan. 





vision during the process of negotia- 
tion. 

Approved the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute program of work and urged 
millers to make use of the institute’s 
materials. 

Discontinued further appropriations 
to the University of Minnesota for 
the milling engineering instructional 





work in view of “probable discontinu- 
ance of this department by the uni- 
versity.” 

Approved an outline of proposed 
activity for the current year for the 
MNF export department. 

Considered several problems in the 
grain sanitation field. 

Made preliminary plans for the 51st 
annual convention of the federation, 
to be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, May 11-13. 

Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, president of 
the federation, presided at the meet- 
ing. Members of the executive com- 
mittee in attendance included W. P. 
Bomar, Bewley Mills, Ft. Worth; M. 
A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co., Dur- 
ham, N.C.; Gordon B. Wood, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City 
(alternate for Henry H. Cate); Allen 
Mactier, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha (alternate for R. S. Dick- 
inson); Howard W. Files, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; G. S. Ken- 
nedy, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis; Fred W. Lake, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver; John L. 
Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Henry D. 
Pahl, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; 
Charles Ritz, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Moritz Milburn, Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, chairman of 
the Wheat Flour Institute, attended 
the meeting. 

Also present were the following 
staff members of the federation: Her- 
man Steen and Herman Fakler, vice 
presidents; Hill Clark, treasurer. 
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FIRE LOSS $50,000 

ELMIRA, N.Y.—Fire in the grain 
elevator of the Spencer Co-op Society 
at Van Etten caused damage esti- 
mated at about $50,000. The wooden 
elevator and contents were destroyed. 
Origin of the fire is undetermined. 
George Ruhanenen, manager of the 
Spencer Co-op, said the elevator held 
corn, oats, corn meal and wheat. 








Milling Engineering 
Lab at Minnesota U. 
Destroyed by Fire 


MINNEAPOLIS The laboratory 
established in connection with the 
flour mill engineering curriculum at 
the University of Minnesota was de- 
stroyed in a fire Feb. 9. The labora- 
tory was housed in a large building, 
along with aeronautics research and 
other laboratories of the Institute of 
Technology. 

University officials estimated that 
the loss of the building and equip- 
ment will total approximately $1% 
million. The flour mill laboratory was 
housed on the first floor in one 
large room. No separate estimate was 
made of its loss. 

The flour milling laboratory was 
installed during the past four years 
to supplement classroom instruction 
in milling engineering. Included in 
the laboratory were two roll stands, 
two sifters, a purifier, an Entoleter 
scourer-aspirator, a pneumatic con- 
veying system and other equipment. 

All of the principal items of equip- 
ment were acquired by the univer- 
sity either as a gift or on loan from 
the manufacturers. 

The destruction of the laboratory 
will not have a serious effect upon 
the flour mill engineering curriculum, 
since it appears as if the course was 
about to be discontinued. Prof. John 
M. MacKenzie, a member of the de- 
partment of mechanical engineering 
staff who was in charge of the course, 
transferred to industrial engineering 
with the beginning of the new year. 
The executive committee of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, at its Feb. 
5 meeting, decided to discontinue 
the federation’s financial support of 
the curriculum, explaining that its 
action came as a result of indica- 
tions that the university was plan- 
ning to discontinue the course. 





U.S. Launches Decontrol Program; 
Delay Seen in Feed Curb Removal 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The new admin- 
istration last week launched its price 
decontrol program for most civilian 
goods and commodities starting with 
meats. 

The government also ordered an 
end to wage controls. 

Office of Price Stabilization of- 
ficials said the decontrol policy was 
aimed primarily at product and com- 
modity groups clearly selling well 
below ceilings. 

Although the decontrol program 
got under way, officials of the price 
agency food division said they be- 
lieved it would be several weeks be- 
fore they removed the specific price 
orders covering feed ingredients and 
manufactured feeds. 


Seek Orderly Decontrol 
The delay in moving promptly to 
kill controls on manufactured feeds 
seems to arise from the agency’s de- 
sire to proceed on the decontro! pro- 


gram in an orderly manner. First 
the officials would group products 
and commodities least likely to bulge 
after a decontrol action. Then they 
would go on to the next least sensi- 
tive group. 

This means, according to their 
judgment, that feeds and feed in- 
gredients will not be released for 
at least several weeks. 

When informed of this contem- 
plated schedule of action, former 
government officials familiar with 
price control techniques said it was 
absurd to think that decontrol can 
be paced by the price authorities. 
They predict that once officials pull 
the plug at any one point in the 
control system, they had better be 
prepared to move promptly right 
across the board since it is doubted 
that the economy will stand still for 
any slow-motion operation. 

When OPA broke up, it was 
thought at that time that some simi- 
lar pattern of orderly decontrol 
could be devised. In no time at all 
it was found that the economic sys- 


tem would not accept the further 
artificiality of a part-free, part-con- 
trolled price system, and OPA had 
to move gingerly to rid the country 
of its price restraints. 


No Problems 


In regard to manufactured feeds 
and ingredients, there are no price 
control problems since virtually every 
one of these products is currently 
selling well below any actual or po- 
tential ceiling. 

The government move seems to be 
falling into the decontrol pattern 
recommendations made several weeks 
ago by the assistant price director, 
Edward F. Phelps, who recommended 
that certain broad decontrol actions 
be taken immediately and that the 
remaining price restraints be limited 
to a few selected items which are 
clearly defense connected and not di- 
rectly related or connected with the 
civilian economy. 

Once that step had been taken 
Mr. Phelps believed that the new ad- 
ministration could confer with con- 
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gressional leaders over the desirabil- 
ity of setting up a new law under 
which the chief executive would be 
granted stand-by authority to act in 
event of any further inflationary out- 
break but retaining controls of scarce 
or strategic materials going into de- 
fense programs for the immediate 
future or at least until the peak of 
defense rebuilding had been reached. 

On the basis of opinions of former 
price control officials it must be con- 
cluded that the orderly decontrol 
plan of the present price officials will 
crumble rapidly. 
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FOOD CONCERN ELECTS 
OFFICERS, PLANS GROWTH 

ITHACA, N.Y.—Roy H. Park was 
reelected president of Hines-Park 
Foods, Inc., at a meeting of the board 
of directors following the annual 
meeting of stockholders at the cor- 
poration’s headquarters here. Other 
officers reelected were: James H. 
Black, Chicago, vice president, and 
Everett Carhart, Ithaca, treasurer. 
Elected as secretary of the corpora- 
tion was V. Stewart Underwood, 
Ithaca, with John W. Hogan, Ithaca, 
assistant secretary. 

In his annual report to stockhold- 
ers Mr. Park noted that after three 
years of operation consumers have 
purchased $20 million worth of Dun- 
can Hines foods. 

“Duncan Hines food products,” 
Park revealed, “are now moving to 
market at the rate of $25 million a 
year through all the major food 
chain stores, through local super- 
markets, wholesalers, voluntary co- 
operative groups, and other regular 
channels of distribution.” 

He also told of plans for the com- 
ing year which include a subsidiary 
company in Canada, establishment of 
a sales management division, and a 
franchise sales and service division. 
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R. D. ZUMWALT HEADS 
DALLAS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


DALLAS —R. D. Zumwalt, vice 
president, Burrus Mills, Inc., was 


elected president of the Dallas Grain 


Exchange in a ballot of members 
Feb. 4. The new vice president is 
R. T. Cofer, vice president and co- 


manager of Arrow Mills, Inc., Hous- 
ton, and secretary-treasurer is G. H. 
Rogers of the Doggett Grain Co., 
Dallas. 

Directors elected were A. J. Glea- 
son, Julius H. Pearlstone, G. L. Col- 
lins, Trammell Crow, L. R. Perkin- 
son, J. D. Brazeal and Robert Cooper. 


DEATHS 


A heart attack caused the death of 
Victor H. Reid, president of Reid- 
Strutt & Co., Portland, Ore., Feb. 1. 
More details will be found on page 29. 











Richard Savory, for many years 
London representative of the Mod- 
ern Miller, is dead at his rural home 
in England following a long illness. 
He long had been in retirement. His 
wife survives him. 


Ralph A. Schuster, who retired in 
1945 as vice president of Rosenbaum 
Bros. Grain Co., died Jan. 29 at 
Evanston, Ill. He was 81 years old. 
Mr. Schuster had been with Rosen- 
baum for about 45 years and a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade 
for 60 years. 
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Benson Gains Support from GOP 
Leaders; CCC Sales Policies Altered 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, stand- 
ing firm on his present price policy, 
is gaining support this week from his 
Republican leaders in Congress who 
heretofore gave signs of succumbing 
to hysteria over the sliding prices 
of farm commodities, particularly 
grains and livestock. 

Even this week after one of the 
worst slumps in the grain markets, 
Republican congressional leaders ex- 
hibited an entirely different attitude 
from that exhibited 10 days ago. 

This week these congressional 
leaders say that they have not re- 
ceived complaints from producers of 
wheat or corn over the present price 
levels. Action in futures prices on 
major commodity markets does not 
influence their attitudes now. They 
see in the recent market breaks 
“chalk” prices with no important 
complaints from the producers. 


Better to Have It Now 

Essentially what these congression- 
al leaders are saying is that the price 
decline is the culmination of a slide 
which started in February, 1951, and 
which is now completing its course. 
They feel that the issue is basically 
one of relationship between farm 
prices and the price the farmer has 
to pay for goods he buys. It is seen 
by these congressional leaders that 
it is better to get this price decline 
out of the way now rather than 18 
months from now when the adminis- 
tration faces a year of congressional 
elections. 

These opinions would indicate an 
administration feeling that the hope 
is to stabilize the national price level 
at or slightly below the present price 
for major farm commodities. 

While the Republican congressional 
leaders are taking this hopeful view, 
Secretary Benson’s advisors say the 
secretary is not going to be forced 
into any hasty action merely to sat- 
isfy outcries from uncertain sources, 
largely suspected to be speculative. 


Positive Action 

This week the secretary made one 
concession to the advocates of for- 
mal strong positive action. In regard 
to sales of corn, the Production and 
Marketing Administration tightened 
up its releases of poor quality corn 
in Commodity Credit Corp. bins. 
Henceforth those sales will be clear- 
ly for corn out of condition rather 
than before the actual damage occurs. 
This does not mean that all CCC 
sales of corn held in country bin 
storage will halt but future sales are 
likely to be sample grade corn and 
not better quality. 

A more positive action, however, 
applies to terminal market receipts 
of CCC corn now being moved to 
fill a contract obligation to South 
Africa. CCC, after trying to persuade 
the South African government to buy 
its corn requirements from the com- 
mercial exporters, agreed to sell ap- 
proximately 10 million bushels of 
corn with an agreed top-of-grade de- 
livery basis to South African govern- 
ment buyers. The South African buy- 
ers refused to buy from the com- 
mercial exporters, who, it was expect- 
ed, would only agree to deliver on a 
numerical grade basis. 

In fulfilling its South African con- 
tract, PMA finds that it must in 


some instances ship many more cars 
than meet the delivery grade. This 
has resulted in offers of the unac- 
ceptable contract grades in the open 
market. 

From this time forth, according to 
the concession made last week by 
Secretary Benson, cars of corn re- 
ceived at major terminal markets 
for this contract will be withheld 


from the market and held in ter- 
minal storage. 
Trade sources seem to think this 


is a major concession, but when it 
is realized that actual sales of corn 
from CCC stocks since Nov. 1 have 
amounted to only approximately 2 
million bushels, it is not believed 
that these sales have been a major 
market influence. 
Wheat Sales at Gulf 

A decision by the CCC Feb. 6 con- 
cerning pricing of government-owned 
wheat at the Gulf was interpreted 
by the trade as a resumption of CCC 
offerings of wheat for export at cur- 


rent market prices. Since Dec. 31, 
when the CCC office at Dallas an- 
nounced it would not sell wheat at 


below the 1952 loan rate, these sup- 
plies have been unavailable to ex- 
porters, as the market has been be- 
low the Galveston support level of 
$2.63 bu. 

On Feb. 9 the CCC price in effect 
was equal to 26'2¢ over the Kansas 
City May close, or $2.535, bu. This 
quotation included the current pre- 


mium for No. 1 wheat plus transpor- 


tation costs of 23%¢ bu. to the Gulf. 
This, it is noted, is several cents 
below the Galveston support price. 
Apparently the Dallas CCC office 
acted independently in setting the 
loan basis as a minimum export price, 
as official announcements from Wash- 
ington, including the CCC monthly 
“price list,’ have indicated the agen- 
cy-held wheat is available to export- 
ers at “the market price on date of 
shipment.’”’ CCC is prohibited by law 
from selling wheat for domestic use 
at below the current loan rate, plus 
charges. No such restriction applies 
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to export sales, however. 

CCC officials in Washington em- 
phasized that this move did not rep 
resent any change in the agency's 
sales policy except as it concerns op- 
erations of the Dallas office. How- 
ever, trade observers considered the 
move significant inasmuch as it re- 
stored the practices in effect be- 
fore Dec. 31 concerning sales 
the Gulf. 

These seem to be the facts of the 
current market situation as affected 
by government policy. Mr. Benson is 
standing fast on a determination not 
to be pushed into any hasty action. 
Congressional leaders are going along 
with him on that line of action. 
PMA has stiffened its corn sales poli- 
cy moderately. 

That, however, does not seem 
enough to satisfy the market place. 
Eastern market observers are fore- 
casting that unless the Eisenhower 
administration moves promptly in 
some formal action—such as a strong 
announcement that for the future 
CCC will withdraw all its grain from 
market availability and sales—a real 
depression will have been started. 

They recognize all the classic ar- 
guments of the Benson supporters and 
the congressional leaders but reply 
that the political leaders fail to fee) 
the pulse of the market. They say 
that all markets are jittery. Unless 
the farm price slide is checked, they 
say, the industrial market price will 
slide in sympathy with the potential 
reduction in farm income. 


from 


Once that condition occurs, the 
Eisenhower administration will be 
licked before it gets in high gear 


and it will cost many more dollars 
to pull up farm income than a few 
swiftly selected price support moves 
can accomplish now at relatively lit- 
tle cost. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF 
LARD PRICES DROP 
FARGO—Lard prices have dropped 
to about half what they were a year 
ago, reports the North Dakota Ex- 
tension Service. 


or Lire—— 








HEADS BAKERS—Shown above are the incoming and outgoing presidents of 
the Bakers Club, Inc., New York. At the left, Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, N.J., turns over his gavel of office to Fred W. Pfizenmayer, 
Continental Baking Co., New York (right), as Frank A. Lyon, secretary, 
looks on. Emil Fink, Fink Baking Corp., was named first vice president; 
Edward B. Price, E. B. Price & Son, was named second vice president, and 
Ernest B. Keirstead, treasurer. Directors nominated for a three-year term are: 
B. H. Ballard, R. E. Duvernoy, A. C. Ebinger, R. F. Kilthau, M. Messing, R. 8. 
Swanson, H. Waitzman and F. Weberpals. 
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SOME IMPROVEMENT SHOWN 
IN FLOUR BUSINESS IN S.W. 





Increase Comes on Flour Price Drop in Response to 


Wheat Market Break; 
Sales Fall Off; 


Flour business was generally slow 
last week, but activity in the South- 
west showed some pick-up at the end 
of the week when flour prices dropped 
in response to a sharp decrease in 
wheat. 

Spring wheat mills’ sales fell off, av- 
eraging only 29% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 70% the previous 
week. Sales by southwestern mills 
averaged 71% of capacity, compared 
with 39% the previous week. 

There were no confirmed reports 
of any sizeable business in the South- 
west on the market break, but some 
moderate-size sales and a few fill-in 
bookings by a national chain com- 
bined to increase the week’s volume. 

While wheat futures prices were 
down, spring wheat flour prices held 
unchanged or increased somewhat be- 
cause of a millfeed market slump 
and strong cash wheat premiums. 

In general, flour buyers were sit- 
ting tight and holding off or limiting 
buying while watching unsettled grain 
market conditions. 

U.S. flour production averaged 86% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
92% the previous week and 89% a 


year ago. Output was down in all 
areas but continued to exceed five-day 
capacity at Buffalo. (See tables on 


page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
sales dropped off last week, and the 
total volume was the smallest in some 
time. Sales by spring wheat mills 
averaged 29% of five-day capacity, 


compared with 70% the previous 
week and 113° a year ago. 

With the grain market unsettled 
and the outlook not clear, buyers 


were refraining from making any ex- 
tensive commitments. The week's 
bakery flour business was confined 
largely to price - date - of - shipment 
transactions and some sales for im- 
mediate or nearby shipment. 

juyers generally were sitting tight 
as they watched the declines in wheat 
futures prices. They were in a wait- 
ing attitude, holding off from any 
buying while keeping an eye on mar- 
ket developments. 

Although wheat futures prices were 
off, flour prices at the end of last 
week held unchanged or were slight- 
ly higher than a week earlier be- 
cause of the millfeed market slump 
and strong cash wheat premiums. 

Family flour prices were unchanged 
and activity last week was 
quiet. Directions, however, contin- 
ued at a fair pace as buyers worked 
on previously made contracts. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 92% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 111% the previous 
week and 99% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, output averaged 
89% of capacity, compared with 95% 
the previous week and 86% a year 
ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 86° of capacity, compared 
with 96% the previous week. 

Quotations Feb. 9, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $5.80@5.85, 
short patent $5.90@5.95, high gluten 
$6.15@6.16, first clears $5.11@5.54, 
whole wheat $5.70@5.90, family $6.07 
@7.45. 


sales 


Spring Wheat Mills’ 
Output Down 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A quiet week of flour 
business in the Southwest ended on 
a more active note when flour prices 
tumbled Feb. 6 in response to a 
sharp dip in wheat. There were no 
confirmed reports of any sizeable 
business on last Friday, but the com- 
bination of moderate sized sales plus 
a few fill-in bookings by a national 
chain boosted the sales volume for 
the week to 71% of capacity, com- 
pared with only 39% in the previous 
week and 42% a year ago. 

During the first four days of the 
week there was very little business 
outside of the regular price-date-of- 
shipment routine and an occasional 
one to four-car order from the inde- 
pendent trade. Sales were running 
about 25 to 35% of capacity, repre- 
senting the average volume of p.d.s. 
and small bakery sales. Then it was 
a round of business of over two times 
the average daily capacity Friday 
which increased the week’s percent- 
age to 71. 

A chain baker which had been on 
long term bookings and some p.d.s. 
bought some scattered amounts of 
flour after the market break Friday. 
The buying was not extended to all 
suppliers and probably represented 
fill-in purchasing on bookings which 
had run out. A central states chain 
bought a few odd lots to add to cur- 
rent bookings. And several major in- 
dependents also bought in quantities 
ranging up to 5,000 to 10,000 sacks. 

The buying interest after the break 
extended to a lesser degree to the 
family flour trade, and some business 
was done in family types as well. 
Though not heavy, the volume of 
business was about the best since 
mid-December. 

Clears still were not in very active 
demand, yet offerings were some- 
what limited because of constricted 
running time. Markets were un- 
changed to a shade easier. There was 


little or no differential between near- 
by and deferred positions. 

Quotations Feb. 9, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.45@5.50, standard 
95% patent $5.35@5.40, straight $5.30 
@5.35, established brands of family 
flour $6.25@7.40, first clears $4.20@ 
4.25, second clears $3.95@4, 1% ash 
clears or higher $3.70@3.85; soft 
wheat short patent $6.80@7.10, 
straight $5.25@5.35, cake flour $5.60 
a6. 

Wichita: Mills operated four days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 54%, com- 
pared with 30% the preceding week 
and 30% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions ranged from poor to _ good. 
Prices Feb. 6 were 5¢ sack lower, 
compared with the previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was quiet with prices about 5¢ 
sack higher than the previous week. 
Shipping directions were draggy. 

Hutchinson: Flour business con- 
tinued slack for mills of the Hutch- 
inson area last week as buyers backed 
away, content to wait out the market. 
Some single carlot sales were made to 
bakers filling immediate needs. A few 
sales were consummated on a p.d.s. 
basis. There was practically no family 
flour business. Prices were slightly 
weaker in tone but closed unchanged 
from a week earlier. Operations con- 
tinued at 60% as shipping directions 
were disappointing. Quotations, Kan- 
sas City basis, Jan. 6: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, $6.25 
@6.35; bakers’ short patent, in pa- 
pers, $5.40@5.45; standard $5.25@ 
§.30. 

Oklahoma City: Sales declined 
sharply and averaged 9%, compared 
with 80% a week earlier. Production 
continued at 100% as for the past 
few weeks. Prices remained un- 
changed on family flour and declined 
on bakery. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points, Feb. 7: Carlots, 
family short patent $6.65@7.15, 
standard patent $6.35@6.55; bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.80@5.90, 
standard patent $5.70@5.80, straight 
grade $5.60@5.70. Truck lots 20@50¢ 
higher on all grades. 

Texas: Demand last week con- 
tinued very dull, with total sales 
only 20 to 25% of capacity—trelative- 
ly small lots of family and bakers 
flour for early shipment. Running 
time held at about four days but the 
backlog of unfilled orders is becom- 


(Continued on page 25) 





Semolina Sales Activity Limited 
as Buyers Watch Market Situation 


Sales of semolina were reported 
light last week as buyers held off 
while watching the current market 
situation. 

There was some business over the 
previous week-end, with macaroni 
products manufacturers covering at 
least a short time ahead. However, 
sales activity last week again was 
very quiet, milling company reports 
indicated. 

Buyers were cautious and assumed 
a waiting attitude, sitting back and 
watching for developments. They re- 
frained from making extensive com- 
mitments, and the business that was 
done was limited to some fill-in sup- 
plies. 

The unsettled wheat market situ- 
ation discouraged business. While 
wheat futures prices were off, durum 
premiums remained high, and the 
millfeed market declines prevented 
any flour price reductions. 

Eastern trade reports said that 
buyers’ interest in macaroni and 


noodle products continued to improve 
as a result of colder weather and the 
approaching Lenten season. 
Premiums on top fancy milling dur- 
um continued at a top of 66¢ over the 
May future. Standard semolina early 
this week was quoted in a range of 
$7@7.20 ewt., bulk, Minneapolis. 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Feb. 1 11 179,500 199,600 111 
Prev. week 11 179,500 *217,562 121 
Year ago 11 179,500 230,564 128 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1952-Feb. 6, 1953 6,402,569 
July 1, 1951-Feb. 8, 1952. 6,423,774 


*Revised 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Feb. 6, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.951%4 @2.994 
Choice 2 Amber or better..... 2.914 @2.97\%4 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.87 

Medium 


“Medium 3 Durum or better.. 83% @2.89\% 


2° Durum or better.. 2.874% @2.93% — 
4 
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MILLFEED VALUES 
DECLINE FURTHER 


Slow Feed Business, Lower Grain 
Prices Weaken Market; Prices 
Off $2@4 a Ton 


Millfeed demand last week was 
poor, and prices took another tum- 
ble. Slow formula feed business and 
declining grain prices weakened the 
millfeed market, and with prices 
dropping, buyers lost confidence in 
values. For the week ended Feb. 9, 
millfeed prices at major markets 
showed decreases of $2@4 a ton. 

Formula feed business _ slipped 
sharply in the Northwest last week 
following a period of fairly good 
trade. Manufacturers attributed the 
slump to uncertainty surrounding in- 
gredient and grain market declines. 

Poultry feeds were the only cate- 
gory that held up in demand, most 
manufacturers said. Starter business 
provided a fairly good volume for 
some firms, although others stated 
that the pick-up in this business was 
still developing slowly. Laying mash- 
es remained in fairly good call. 

Operations were trimmed at some 
plants late last week as orders fell 
off, and backlogs were down sharply. 

Formula feed manufacturers in the 
Southwest again had very little to 
cheer about last week as demand 
generally dropped further off. 

Some look for good chick feed busi- 
ness on the theory more farmers will 
venture into this field to offset cat- 
tle losses and help take up the slack 
in income from the lower trend in 
farm prices. Broiler feeds moved bet- 
ter last week as more producers were 
holding broilers off the market. 

The cattle feed situation remained 
poor as producers either liquidated 
or tried to get by with as little feed 
as possible. 

Another very draggy period was 
experienced for feed manufacturers 
in the central states area last week. 
The unseasonably warm weather con- 
tinues, cutting down considerably on 
the demand for formula feeds. 

Manufacturers believe another 
chief contributing factor for the slow 
demand is that prices are down con- 
siderably for broilers, hogs and gen- 
erally all types of livestock. Feeders 
are entering the market only on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 

Production of formula feeds in the 
Northeast the past week slowed 
down somewhat, balancing off the 
demand which has slackened to a con- 
siderable degree. The lower trend of 
the grain markets is having an effec- 
tive influence on the purchases of 
formula feeds. Buyers do not want to 
carry surpluses in this kind of market. 

Production of formula feeds took 
a further drop in the Southeast and 
manufacturers are pessimistic about 
a substantial improvement in the near 
future. Demand from the consuming 
trade is lacking, with feeders content 
to use the home-grown grains and 
forage on hand and await price de- 
velopments before committing them- 
selves for heavy supplies of formula 
feeds. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 47,877 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 48,134 tons 
in the previous week and 48,608 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop production to date totaled 1,566,- 
916 tons as compared with 1,569,583 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Wheat futures prices during the 
past week dropped further, reaching 
the lowest point in the past five or 
six months, as a result of continued 
bearish influences. Cash prices also 
declined. 

Among the reasons for the declines, 
traders were citing the remarks made 
by Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, at his first press con- 
ference. He said, “We seek a mini- 
mum of restrictions on farm produc- 
tion and marketing to permit a maxi- 
mum of dependence on free market 
prices.”” The administration has been 
steady in its refusal to bolster sag- 
ging grain prices with government 
purchases. 

It was also responsive to the report 
that the Commodity Credit Corp. had 
resumed offerings of wheat for ex- 
port at the prevailing market prices 
and its offer of $2.60 at Gulf ports 
was 3¢ under the CCC offering price 
a week earlier. 

That report of a switch in CCC 
policy was probably the largest sin- 
gle factor in the market Feb. 9. 

During the past week, cash mar- 
kets, too, weakened and prices gen- 
erally declined on all grains. 

The poor condition of the wheat 
crop in the Southwest and a slight 
improvement in the export demand 
were factors which held prices within 
a narrow range for the greater part 
of the week. 

Inspections of wheat for export for 
the week ended Jan. 30 totaled 7.1 
million bushels, compared with 9 mil- 
lion bushels the week before and the 
comparable week a year ago. For the 
season to date, inspections amounted 
to 159.2 million bushels, compared 
with 234 million bushels for the same 
period last year. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Feb. 9 were: Chicago—March $2.18 


@2.17%, May $2.22%@2.21%, July 
$2.223% @2.21%, September $2.24. 
Minneapolis — May $2.28%, July 


$2.281%4. Kansas City—March $2.27%, 
May $2.271s, July $2.2414. 

At Chicago, heaviness was appar- 
ent in the wheat futures market for 
most of the week ending Feb. 9, cul- 
minating in a sharp break on the final 
day of the period, with all deliveries 
registering new seasonal lows. 

Declines ranged as much as 8¢, 
with losses for the week amounting 
to as much as 10¢. 

The sharp sell-off on the final day 


of the period apparently was not 
stimulated by any fresh news, but 
merely an accumulation of bearish 


developments which have been press- 
ing for some time. Foremost in the 
consideration of traders appeared to 
be the belief that the new adminis- 
tration does not plan to take any 
immediate steps to relieve sagging 
grain prices. 

Also having some bearing was the 
decision of the CCC to again make 
wheat available for export under 
GR-212 at the formula price, plus 
freight, and to abandon the mini- 
mum price restriction which has been 
in effect for some time. Wheat was 
accompanied by all other grains in 
the price slide. 

Traders in Chicago also noted that 
some margin calls were issued after 
the closing of trading Feb. 6 which 
led to some selling on the final day 
of the week. It is pointed out that 
all owners of commodity futures have 
losses on their present holdings. Mar- 
ket observers could not say just how 
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Bearish Market Pushes 
Wheat Futures Down 


Combination of Factors Responsible for 
Declines of From 6@S8c During Past Week 


much further the markets might go 
before stabilizing, and some said the 
base might be reached at this time. 
However, they added that it would 
require a great deal of courage to 
buy heavily at this time. 

A wave of selling orders in the 
wheat pit caused a slump in cash 
wheat prices which extended values 
at Kansas City to the lowest point in 
the past four or five months. 

Premiums also were lower as ex- 
port buyers were fairly well satisfied 
with offerings and mills held wheat 
purchases at the present time to a 
minimum. If the general market is 
seeking a lower level at which to 
work, the trade is holding most of its 
volume buying up until the present 
decline is over. 

Demand at Kansas City was no 
better than fair throughout the week. 
The present decision by the adminis- 
tration to avoid using further sup- 
port measures to hold up prices of 
grain is a bearish factor in the mar- 
ket. 

The basic May future opened last 
week at $2.34144, reached a low of 
$2.2642 on Feb. 9 and closed that day 
at $2.27%. Ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard winter wheat was only 3¢ over 
the May future, compared with 3%@ 
4¢ over the week before. Other pro- 
tein brackets were down 1@2¢ during 
the week. For 12.50% protein the 
Feb. 9 range was 314 @6¢ over, 13% 
protein 4@7¢ over and 14% 41%,@7¢ 
over. 

Receipts at Kansas City were 885 
cars last week, compared with 973 
in the previous week and 1,050 cars 
a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 6 





are shown in the following table: 

No. 1 Dark and Hard .$2.32%@ L. 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.. soe oe @ 

No, 3 Dark and Hard , 2.30% @ 

No. 4 Dark and Hard ‘ 2.291% @2 
> aan 2.32% @2.38% 
ee. 2 TOE bxivens ities 2.31% @ i 
ee errr eee : 2.30%@ 
eS ae 2.2914 @2.36 


At Minneapolis, the marketings on 
the cash wheat market were light, 
totaling 728 cars compared with 944 
cars the previous week and 1,223 
cars the same week a year ago. The 
scarcity of offerings pushed premiums 
on some grades of spring wheat 1@2¢ 
bu. higher. 

Durum marketings held steady and 
premiums on top quality milling dur- 
um, No. 2 hard amber or better, 
brought premiums of 62@66¢ bu. over 
the May future. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Feb. 6: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 lb $2.35 @2.37% 
12% Protein 2.38% @2.41% 
13% Protein .. 2.4014 @2.44% 
14% Protein 2.42% @2.46% 
15% Protein 2.4514 @2.48%4 
30H Prete .cccccccss 2.49% @2.52% 
14 2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—14@2¢ Ib. under 58 Ib 
Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 
At Ft. Worth, weakness in the 


market deterred both buyers and sell- 
ers and trade was almost at a stand- 
still. Hard red winter wheat was 
quoted nominally at $2.53% @2.541%4, 
basis No. 1, delivered Texas com- 
mon points. For 13% protein, a pre- 
mium of 1¢ was quoted. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
$125,000 FIRE LOSS 
GOTHENBURG, NEB. — Farmers 


Cooperative Elevator here sustained 
a $125,000 loss when fire destroyed 











CURRENT FiouR PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR 


PRODUCTION, 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


mills reporting currently in The 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S 





Feb, 1-¢ 

1953 

Northwest ree th 
Southwest 1,114,637 
Buffalo S8,854 
Central and Southeast 14,928 
North Pacific Coast 283,613 
Totals 3,184,364 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.8 


*Revised. 


Percentage of capacity operated in 


Feb. 1-¢ Previous Feb. 3-8 
1953 week 1952 
Northwest so 95 St 
Southwest 82 s6 91 
Buffalo lie 111 105 
Central and 8, E s3 SS 79 
No. Pacific Coast 78 s1 xt 


Totals 86 92 90 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week Flour % ac 





capacity output tivity 
Ket D 246,600 264,237 7 
Pre us week 40800 eosu s 
Year a 340,600 337 99 
Two vear val t40 600 om a9 
Five-year average O68 
len-year average 103 

*Revised 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac 





capacity output tivity 

Feb t 1,019,750 850,400 S4 

Previous week 1.019.750 897.942 XS 

Year ago 1,019,750 942.36 93 

Two yea ize 1,019,750 1.032.378 102 
Vear “averake 





i-Vear average 95 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 

5-day week Flour To at 
capacity output tivity 
Keb 1-t 671,400 554,925 &3 
Previous weel H71,400 *594.738 SS 
Year ag 671,000 531,320 79 
Two years ago 671,400 58,414 $4 
Five-year average 79 
Te n-vear;r i ra t 74 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % at 
capacity output tivity 
Feb 1-6 4.500 ISN S54 Te 
Previous weel 159.500 515,168 111 
Year ago 159,500 182.587 105 
Two vea t 159, S00 175,797 104 
Five ea average 101 
Ten-year eraue 9 
Revised 


expressed in percentages: 


*Previous Feb. 3-8 Feb. 4-9 eb. 5-10 
week 1952 1951 1950 
191,593 717,127 726,167 695 Sst 

1,178,144 1,234,112 1,356,944 1,199,720 
515,168 iS2.587 175.797 ZERIT 
94,738 31,320 sHS,414 538,048 
“98 407 t45.442 82.639 33,076 

» 80 SUR ANK {179.961 {193.561 
73.8 74 73 72 


(Crop year flour production 


day week July 1 te 


Feb. 4-9 Feb. 5-10 Feb. 6 Feb. S 
1951 1950 1953 1952 
87 s R RIS S25 S39.901 
a9 SS ts 1,209 45a Nae 
lod lod 16,129,053 15.8 onl 
3 s3 17,492,232 16,542,731 
7s 7 9,037,524 8. 361,302 
86 87 104,711,912 105,056, 78! 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Feb l-o se 500 9.627 a: 
Previous week vee sao *314.791 11 
Year ago ese 500 79.963 99 
Two years ago 282,500 19. 53¢ S8 
Five-year average Ni 
Ten-year average s1 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 

§-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Jat 1-6 646,250 {52.968 AS 
Previcus week 546,250 "476,602 87 
Year ago 46.250 37.164 7% 
Two years ago 000 176,631 86 
Five-year average &3 
Ten-year average 78 
*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour To ar 
capacity output tivity 

kel 1-6 230,000 173,615 
Previous week 230,000 18S, 782 s 
Year aco 30 000 11,68 92 
Two years ago 30,000 170,198 74 
Five-year average sY 
Ten-year average 86 


*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Feb 1-6 123.000 110,000 82 
Previous week 123,000 “107.626 81 
Year ago 133,200 136.760 102 
Two years ago 122.000 112.443 85 
Five-year average 87 
‘Ten-year average a6 


*Revised 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week 


ending 


Feb and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. 


Joseph; (2) 
Dakota and Montana, 


including 








-———South west *——, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 22,561 776,515 15,901 
Prev. week 23,857 5,234 
Two wh ago 24,313 5 
1952 1,991 799,160 SH 
1951 27,073 832,859 13,751 
1950 { 804,379 13,413 
1949. 9S7 1,011,180 14,352 
Five-yr average 25,181 $44,519 14,355 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. 


principal mills of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% 


-——Northwest*— r 
Weekly Crop year 


Iowa, North and South 
Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
flour extraction. 

—Buffalot— --Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


St. Paul and 


production to date production to date production to date 


180.653 9,415 309,748 47,5877 1,566,916 
9,043 t48,134 
11,206 51,824 
156.159 9,261 314,204 18 608 1,569,583 
$54,843 9,558 297,702 PO S82 1,485,404 
450,659 10,457 346,401 $8,164 1,601,439 
170,069 10,249 348,005 51,579 1,829,254 
$42,477 9,756 323,224 19,32 1,619,519 


tAll mills, Revised 





the interior of its 75-ft. high struc- 
ture. Included in the loss was about 
$40,000 worth of wheat, corn and 
oats. The building's exterior, covered 
with sheet steel, remained standing. 
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R. T. McINTYRE HEADS 
PEORIA TRADE GROUP 
PEORIA, ILL.—At the recent elec- 
tion of the Peoria Board of Trade 
the following officers were elected: 
R. T. McIntyre, Cargill Grain Co., 
Inc., president; H. H. DeVore, Cole 
Grain Co., first vice president; F. C. 
Haefner, American Grain Co., sec- 
ond vice president; W. M. McKenzie, 
Commercial National Bank, treasur- 
er and W. V. Wheat, Peoria Board 





of Trade, secretary. 

Directors elected were: F. L. Bar- 
low, P. B. & C. C. Miles Grain Co.; 
H. M. Barlow, J. E. Bennett Grain 
Co.; L. J. Crawley, Lowell Hoit Grain 
Co.; W. W. Dewey, W. W. Dewey & 
Sons, Inec.; Fred Eyrse, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co.; Joseph Horn, Jo- 
seph Horn Grain Co.; R. F. Muel- 
ler, Mueller Grain Co.; J. R. Scha- 
ber, Norris Grain Co.; W. F. Stoltz- 
man, Feltman Grain Co., and H. J. 
Zastrow, Riverside Elevator Co. 

Elected to the committee of arbi- 
tration were: H. A. Mulholland, 
chairman, Lowell Hoit Grain Co.; 
H. H. Dewey, W. W. Dewey & Sons, 
Inc. and E. W. Sands, Norris 
Grain Co. 
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Omar Acquires Laub Plant in Cleveland 


. 





OMAR ACQUIRES LAUB—The Jacob Laub Baking Co., 65-year-old Cleve- 
land baking firm, has been acquired by Omar, Inc., Omaha. This latest 
acquisition in the Omar operation follows the postwar plan of expansion 
which has made Omar largest in the house-to-house bakery field. No changes 
are planned in the Laub plant, with Herbert J. Laub, president of the Cleve- 
land company, continuing as vice president and director. 


OMAHA Omar, Inc., largest 
house-to-house baking company in 
the nation, has acquired the Jacob 
Laub Baking Co., 65-year-old Cleve- 
land firm, according to an announce- 
ment by W. J. Coad, Jr., Omar presi- 
dent. 

Involved in the transaction are the 
Laub plant at 4909 Lorain Ave., about 
82 house-to-house delivery routes and 
about 60 wholesale routes. The Cleve- 
land company has an annual sales 
volume of about $5 million. 

The Laub organization employs 
465 people. It has been serving the 
Cleveland and surrounding area since 
1889. 

The Cleveland property gives Omar 
its sixth bakery. Others are in Co- 
lumbus, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Pe- 
oria and Omaha. Distribution 
branches in 46 locations extend the 
company's coverage over Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Nebraska. General offices are in 
Omaha. 

Omar's sales amounted to $33 mil- 
lion last year, Mr. Coad said. 

The Cleveland plant will be oper- 
ated under its present name as a 
subsidiary of Omar. Herbert J. Laub, 
present president, will continue as a 
director and vice president of the sub- 
sidiary company. 


Other officers will be: W. J. Coad, 
Jr., president; Clarence H. Chris- 
toffel, vice president and general 
manager; James A. McBride, Jr., sec- 
retary-treasurer. Together with Mr. 
Laub and Miss Elsie Laub, they will 
form the board of directors. 

No figure on the acquisition was 
released in Mr. Coad’s announcement. 
The transaction was described as “an 
exchange of stock.” “At present we 
have no plans for changing the Laub 
operation,” said Mr. Coad. 

Omar was founded as a flour mill- 
ing concern in 1917 by W. J. Coad, 
now chairman of the board. The com- 
pany entered the baking industry in 
1925 with the purchase of a plant 
in Indianapolis and in 1949 sold al! 
its milling properties in order to con- 
centrate on its bakery business. 

Since World War II, Omar’s expan- 
sion program has made it the largest 
operator in the house-to-house field. 
The company has more than 1,200 
sales routes in its six-state territory. 

Omar long has been prominent in 
Ohio. Its Columbus plant, the largest 
in its system, was purchased in 1926. 
Distribution branches are located in 
10 other Ohio cities: Lima, Marion, 
Mansfield, Sidney, Newark, Spring- 
field, Zanesville, Lancaster, Hamilton 
and Chillicothe. 





New York Luncheon Kicks Off 
National Sandwich Month Drive 


CHICAGO-——The 
Sandwich-Month” 


1953 “August-Is- 
campaign got off 
to a rousing start recently at a 
Wheat Flour Institute luncheon in 
New York City for leading food edi- 
tors of magazines, newspapers, radio 
and television outlets. 

More than 50 food editors attended, 
together with the promotion directors 
of national publications. Guests at 
the meeting in the Gotham Hotel 
each received a miniature circus ele- 
phant, completely outfitted in red 
satin and gold, with spangles, sequins 
and plumes. At the conclusion of the 
luncheon, guests took the elephants 
back to their desks with the message 
printed in gold——‘Remember! August 
Is Sandwich Month.” 

The complete sandwich meal theme 
of the luncheon was also expressed 
in the menu. A “Gotham Special” 
sandwich was served—a broiled club- 
type sandwich covered with rich 
cheese sauce. 

In confidential questionnaires, the 
editors expressed almost unanimous 


approval of the plan for a national 
Sandwich Month in August. Several 
suggested that sandwiches were neg- 
lected as a year-around key to quick, 
easy, low-cost nourishing meals. 

A brief report on the success of 
“August Is Sandwich Time” last 
year was delivered by H. H. Lamp- 
man, Wheat Flour Institute director. 
All credit was given to the editors 
themeelves, who found in the sand- 
wich campaign an opportunity to 
serve their readers and listeners. Full 
color magazine features, newspaper 
pages and sections, radio and televi- 
sion programs, both local and net- 
work, were devoted to sandwiches. 
Manufacturers, distributors and re- 
tailers (including restaurants) all 
used the sandwich campaign to pro- 
mote their products. Soups, salads, 
spreads, fillings, desserts and bever- 
ages found a place in the program 
for complete sandwich meals. 

Representatives of three national 
advertisers in the multimillion-dollar 
bracket spoke briefly at the luncheon 


in support of the 1953 campaign. Wil- 
liam A, Lohman, Jr., General Mills, 
Inc., reported that his organization 
would repeat national advertising 
and promotional support of National 
Sandwich Month. E. A. Vassallo, 
Campbell Soup Co., said plans soon 
would be disclosed for an all-out Au- 
gust drive on “Soup 'n’ Sandwiches” 
for the campaign. George Pillsbury, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, al- 
so spoke to food editors in behalf of 
“August - Is - Sandwich - Month” and 
promised an early report on company 
plans for support. 

Similar interest on the part of oth- 
er food associations, companies and 
publication promotional staffs was 
also reported at the meeting—with 
specific mention of the Kroger super- 
market chain, tuna packers, cheese 
producers, brewers and other adver- 
tisers. Miss Katherine Bruce, educa- 
tional director, National Restaurant 
Assn., offered her services to editors 
interested in special sandwiches devel- 
oped in the restaurant field. Miss 
Gwen Lam, Wheat Flour Institute 
editorial director, was named to help 
coordinate similar activity in recipes 
for consumers. 

Regular monthly bulletins on the 
progress of plans for National Sand- 
wich Month were promised to keep 
the widely diverse participants in- 
formed. 
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ELDON RODDIS TO HEAD 
N.W. RETAIL FEED ASSN. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Eldon Roddis, 
Roddis Feed Co., Rochester, Minn., 
was elected president of the North- 
west Retail Feed Assn. at the organi- 
zation’s annual convention, held Jan. 
19-20 at Hotel Nicollet. Mr. Roddis 
succeeds Carroll Scow, Long Prairie 
(Minn.) Milling Co. 

R. M. Serkland, Grain Products 
Co., St. James, Minn., was elected 
vice president, and W. D. Flemming, 
Grain & Feed Review, Minneapolis, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

New members named to the board 
of directors were A. L. Larson, Madi- 
son (Minn.) Milling Co.; Harold 
Thomforde, Crookston (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co.; Wendell Lenton, Farmers 
Elevator Co., Stewartville, Minn., and 
R. F. Schultz, Occident Elevators, 
Minot, N.D. 

Registration at the convention to- 
taled 350. Talks and panel discus- 
sions covered such subjects as farm 
legislation, credit problems, feed 
business outlook, public relations, 
nutrition and materials handling. 





———=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BETTER LAND USE NEEDED 
More food in the future must come 

from better use of land now being 
farmed, says a University of Illinois 
farm economist. 
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FEEDER FINANCE GROUP 
PLANS MEETING FEB. 18 


MINNEAPOLIS—The spring meet- 
ing of the Upper Midwest Feeder 
Finance Credit Group will be held 
Feb, 18 at the Curtis Hotel, starting 
at 9 a.m. 

The meeting will open with reports 
and discussion on the costs of pro- 
ducing turkeys and chicken broilers. 
This will be followed by a talk by 
Dean McNeal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
on turkey market studies and the 
general business outlook. 

Following a luncheon the discus- 
sion will be resumed on the subject 
of 1953 feeder finance programs, in- 
cluding hog finance programs. E. A. 
Thompson, Honeymead, Ince., Esther- 
ville, Iowa, will be chairman for the 
meeting. 
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CCC Confirms 
Wheat Pact Sales 
of 9,163,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that dur- 
ing the period Jan. 28-Feb. 3 the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 9,163,000 bu. wheat (includ- 
ing wheat and wheat flour in terms 
of wheat equivalent) under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement 
against the 1952-53 year quotas. 

The sales included 259,634 sacks 
flour (601,000 bu. in wheat equiva- 
lent) and 8,562,000 bu. wheat. Cumu- 
lative sales by the U.S. since the 
opening of the quotas for the 1952-53 
year on June 25, 1952, total 162,- 
641,000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in the week’s sales were 
Greece, the U.K., Austria, Germany 
and Mexico. The table on page 25 
shows sales to importing countries 
for the 1952-53 IWA year. Sales by 
the U.S. are through Feb. 3, and in 
the case of other exporting coun- 
tries sales shown are those recorded 
by the Wheat Council in London 
through Jan. 30. 


95% Restriction Removed 


The International Wheat Council 


on Feb. 2 removed the 95% quota 
restriction on Wheat agreement 


transactions. Pursuant to the recent 
action by the council, the depart- 
ment announced Feb. 4, that sales 
may be continued up to the full 
guaranteed quantities for countries 
for which quotas had not been closed. 

The announcement further stated 
that sales to Bolivia, Ceylon, Ecu- 
ador, Egypt, Ireland, Israel, Liberia 


and Peru (for which quotas had 
been closed) could be entered into 
after 12:01 a.m., Feb. 9. Announce- 
ment concerning the re-opening of 
quotas for Indonesia, Panama and 
Saudi Arabia, will be made later. 
Also, Feb. 4, the department an- 
nounced that the entire quota for 
Honduras for the year 1952-53 had 


been filled. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CINCINNATI FEED CLUB 
HEARS FOOTBALL COACH 


CINCINNATI — Members and 
guests of the Cincinnati Feed Club 
enjoyed a discussion of professional 
football at their monthly dinner 
meeting Feb. 2. The speaker was Wil- 
liam K. Smyth, line coach of Xavier 
University, who recounted experi- 
ences as a professional player. 

Three new members, introduced by 
Sherwood Williams, chairman, are: 
F. L. Rivenburgh, Springfield, Ohio, 
representing the Borden Co.; H. E. 
Frederick, Marysville, Ohio, Shea 
Chemical Corp., and E. R. Ritter, 
Cincinnati, Kraft Bag Corp. Guests 
were P. H. Foster, Borden Co.; 
Charles Lavender, Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Co., and Lester Baker, Aurora, 
judge of the Indiana Seventh Judi- 
cial Court. 

The club recently issued its first 
printed membership directory, in 
which the 81 members, representing 
58 firms, are listed. Also included are 
the constitution and by-laws, officers 
from 1947 to date, and three honor- 
ary members. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OP LIFE 
FARM ELECTRIFICATION RISES 

In the last 10 years the proportion 
of farms in the U.S. with electricity 
has more than doubled. 
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“GRAIN SERVICE: TRADEMARKS | 


The following trade-marks have 
been published in the Official Gazette 


: of the United States Patent Office 
preliminary to registration. Manufac- 


' turers and distributors who feel that 

they would be damaged by the regis- 

; snieie ails Leshville tration of any of these marks are 
Chicago i 




















Chie Memphis permitted by law to file a formal no- 
t. Louis Enid , 
ames Clty ae i tice of , opposition, within 30 days 
, Omaha ; Houston ‘ after official publication of the marks. 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth i 
Buffalo a ‘ Official publication dates are included 
Toledo San Francisco ; below. 
Columbus Los Angeles ‘ 
Norfolk Vancouver, B, C. DEEP RIVER—Staley Milling Co., North 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. ; Kansas City, Mo.; for corn meal. Use 


claimed since June 16, 1950. Published 
July 3, 1950. 


° TERMINAL RENDIDORA—General Mills, Inc., Wil- 


mington, Del., and Minneapolis, Minn. The 


sagas Vaeel & mark “Rendidora” is not a word of any 


language, to the best of applicant’s knowl- 





ee? edge; for wheat flour. Use claimed since al; , > ‘ rave 
t Chistes Norfolk Dec, 7, 1934. Published March 12, 1951 Quality will tell always. 
St. Louis Nashville MARVEL—The Colorado Milling & Ele- J , y vers! ‘ , 
Kansas City Louisville vator Co., Denver, Colo., and elsewhere, do- And you can see the quality 
t Omaha Memphis ing business under the style name of Mesa d 
Minneapolis Enid "Flour Mills, Grand Junction, Colo.; for of the top notch wheats that 

Buffalo ag sae Sane. 5 as ae since Nov Seas . ae 
*ublished March 9, 948. Concurren use ™ ~ sca * - . 
— obey with registration Nos, 210, 812 and 500,063 compose these Star flours 

ortlan 


in the territory embracing all the states 


of the U.S th the exceptio of Colo- : 2 < 214 ‘ ’ ve 
cate, tied, ene Section et i Wyoming, in the superior loaf you can 
ae Idaho, Montana, Oregon, North Dakota, ° 
| South’ Dakota and Nevada. produce with these famous 
OVEN-PERFECT FLOUR Light Grain & 


Milling Co., Inc., Liberal, Kansas. No claim brands. 


is made to the words “Perfect"’ and ‘‘Flour”’ 


G Rg A | N C oO M PA N Y except in connection with mark as shown 


Applicant claims ownership of registration 


No. 275,125; for wheat flour. Use claimed 





MILLING WHEATS ; since Nov. 26, 1929. Published July 11, 1951. 
FROM | FFV — Weston Biscuit Co., doing busi- 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 3 ness under the name Southern Biscuit Co., 


igi 


be 


Passaic, N.J., and Richmond Va.; for 
cakes, cookies and crackers. Use claimed 
since November, 1925, as to the letters 
FFV, and since Jan. 1, 1933, as to the 
Cable Address “RAYBAR” words “Famous Food of Virginia.” Pub- 
lished Oct. 5, 1951 





The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 

Tl DEW TER HEET—Flavor Corp. of America, Chicago, € 

A Ill.; for flavoring extracts used in the manu- 

facture of bakery goods and confections. S A LI N A., K A N SA S 

Use claimed since April 18, 1952. Pub- 

GRAIN COMPANY J} iishea aay’, i952. 

VIM—Vim, Inc., Madison, Wis.; for bread. 
a. * . Use claimed since n or about March 1, 

Receivers - Shippers - Exporters | i951. “Puviisnea Jan. 4, 1952. 


























Export and Domestic Forwarders oes COR — General Bio hemicals. Inc., , 
1agrin Falls, 1io; for speciai baking in- ’ 
pace oo ge MB Ee hE CHTCTUIAT Frrourinc Mis co. 
Members all leading Exchanges unbleached hard wheat flour, vegetable 
Established 1927 lecithin, soya flour and salt, to enhance the GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
' Par keeping quality of baked sweet goods. Use 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce claimed since June 26, 1951. Published DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT S) 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2. MD. RUE. <8, ER am 
DONUT HOLES—The Linden Cake Co., GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR ng le 
Inc., White Plains, N.Y.; for cakes. Use PYRAMID CONE FLOUR af ‘ Suche 
claimed since Jan, 16, 1951, Published Feb CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR i Rew nae «Cty ond 
10, 1951 : : VF Terminal 
TAR OF THE WEST ‘coietptamanmeeraynengatctacetec rs ¥ | rh 
S R DOH LUX—Pillsbury Mills, Ine., Minne , oh 1 


" - ‘ a apolis, Minn.; for cake and doughnut mix 
. : One of the Best : : Use claimed since Oct. 16, 1939. Published 


MILLING COMPANY June 2, 1949 











NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour INDUSTRIAL LUNCHEON SERVICE 
Industrial Luncheon’ Service, Ine., also 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. doing business under trade name Industrial 
Luncheen Service, Quiney, Mass.; for 
pastries—namely, cookies, cakes, cup cakes, 
TITTY filled cakes, muffins, rolls, coffee rolls, 


fruit squares, pies, turnovers, tarts, eclairs, 
doughnuts; and prepared and w! apped sand- “* 
wiches containing roast beef rolled beef, , ' . , 
corned beef, ham, bacon aoe, frank- ; NEW SPOKANE. MILk.. ONE OF 
forts, hamburg, bologna, liverwurst, fish, THE WORLD’S-MOST MODERN 
chicken, eggs, cheese, vegetables and com 

binations thereof; prepared and packaged 
foods for hot serving—namely, soups, chow- 7 

ders and beef and veal stews; chicken, beef MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
steak, beef kidney and fish pies; baked 
beans, fish cakes and fish croquettes; maca- 
roni and spaghetti; chow mein and Ameri- 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 




















* 








can chop suey meat cakes, meat loaf and peaeeees ee ee ee re ee ee es ee ee ee ee 


WHITE WHEAT [coves annte iy eek mith or with: 
HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


burgers. Use claimed since March, 1946. 
The Northwestern Miller 


Published Sept. 20, 1951 
Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 
HART’S-STA-FRESH Hart’s Bakery, 
AMENDT MILLING co. Inc., Sikeston, Mo for bread and rolls 
M 7 Use claimed since May 1, 1943, as to the 

pene, eee mark “Hart's.’’ Published May 19, 1950 

















Please enter immediately my subscription to 
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Le”! | American Ace 


Hubbard *''"":“: —A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 


finest flour mills. ieee Lecdeniiapiosevartteksesne Pics scs MR cess vecceresstenssceom 
C) Management = , -) Jobber © Grain Firm 
American Flours, Inc. Kindly I FLOUR ) production pIsTRIB- 2 C Broker Bakery 


MILL O Bs Be 
Type of - , UTOR | Wholesale () Wholesale 
LLS NEWTON, KANSAS ) Sales or Office : LJ 
peg eet ee ry Business Grocer Retail 


CO One year $4 CO Two years $7 | . 
O Billme O Bill my firm (OI am sending payment | 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 



































Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
rooked a3 KIN G—cookie 


—_cracker sponge flour 


and doughnut flour 


CRACKER KING 


ham 
GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheat gra 


PASTRY KING— 


low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











-HANT MILL 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


Scomeaummind 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE © 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange 
(formerly the New York Curb market): 


High Low Close Close 

Jan. Feb. 

30, 6, 

7-1952-53—, 1953 1953 

Allied Mills, Inc. 36% 23% 32 30% 


Allis-Chalmers 6054 36%, 58 56% 
Pfd. $3.25 . 122 89% 116% 116 
Am. Cyanamid 59%, 50% 505% 49% 
Pfd. .. 204 171 248 248 

A-D-M Co. . 66 48% 50% 51 
Borden ... --. 55% 5SO 55% 55% 
Burry Bis. Corp. 5% 3% 4% 4% 
Cont. Bak. Co. .. 21% 16% 21% 21% 
Pfd. $5.50 ... 99 60 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 79% 66 
Pid. $7 ... 186 166 


Cream of W heat. 29% 25 
Dow Chemical, 

Pfd. $4 A .. 105% 93% 

Pfd. $4.25 2nd 43% 37% 
Gen, Baking Co.. 13% 11 

> 


ri 162 149 
Gen, Foods © orp. 544% «41 
Pfd, $3.5 165 90 
Gen. Mills, Inc 65% 53 
Pid. 3%% 124% 105 
Pfd, 5% 138 118 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 147 128% 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “A” 11% 934 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y¥. 34 18 
Merck & Co. 39% 22% 
Pftd. $3.50 101 82% 
Pfd, $4 122% 104 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 39% 28% 
Pfd. $7 -. 1855 161% 
Novadel-Agene .. 224%, 135% 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 39 31 
Pid, $4 102% 98 
Pr. & Gamble 89 63% 
P rity Bak. Corp 31% 27% 
Quaker Oats Co.. 48 26 2 ; 
Pfd, $6 oo 2 136% 145% 145% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 165 87 90% 9% 
St. Regis P. Co.. 23% 17% 2% 19% 
Pfd. $4.40 . 96 88 92% 94 
Std. Brands, Inc. 28% 21% 28% 28% 
Pfd, $4.50 96 80% 89 89% 
$Ster‘ing Drug . 46% 325% 33%, 33% 
Pfd, $3.50 104 90 93% 92% 
Sunsh. Bis., Inc.. 70% 56 68% 66% 
United Biscuit 
of America . 37% 2954 37 36%, 
Pfd, $41.50 .. 107 101% 107 107 
Victor Ch. Wks... 31% 24% 25% 26% 
Pfd. $3.50 .... 100% 87 90% 90% 
Ward Baking Co. 21% Wie 2% 2 
Warrants i% 5% 1% 1% 
Pfd. $5.50 -. 110% 98 103% 105 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Eley, Co. 14 15% 
+Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine. ree 7%, 19% 
+Standard Milling Co. ...... 8% 954 


tOver counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals Ine, 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Feb. 6: 
Bid Asked 


Gr. A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 133 134% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. . 102% 101% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. . 144 148 
Omar, Ine. ; 19% 20 
Wagner Baking Co. 7 7% 8 
Wagner Baking Co. Pfd. 105% 110 


roger Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonde grain in the U.S. as com 
Piled by the Sein of the Chicago Board 
ft Trade, Jan. 30, 1953 (000’s omitted) 
Wheat Oats 
Boston 240 
Baltimore P ° 20 


Rye Barl’y 


Buffalo 118 “ 385 

Afloat 1,625 3,484 319 
Chicago 23 

Afloat 991 1,077 
Milwaukee 

Afloat 334 1,186 
Duluth 62 505 

Total 2.003 4,809 1,647 2,010 
Pre 1 week 2.254 5,863 2,137 2,010 
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BIRTH OF EXTENSION WORK 

Today’s agricultural extension 
work got its start in 1903, with a 
farm demonstration carried out by 
Walter C. Porter, a farmer near 
Terrell, Texas. 





The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











February 10, 1953 


BETTER 
FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
and BLEACHING 


arch B 
The Om peer ah  asiet® 


tow A 


() ylite 


on Efficient 
Flour 


Seu  Aamiell ; 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug inc 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
- 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 




















“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








PIRES PEAK 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices: Denver, Colorado 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 





Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
“For SUPER Results 


125)¥ USE QUAKER 


;' MBBAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 

















February 10, 1953 


Wy \1//24% 
Ws! AB 






‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 


10008 0. (em eer 


Duluth, Minnesota 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 














ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Sey 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








“Whitewater Flour” 
; Ground Where the 


Best Wheat Is Grow? 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 


Whitewater, Kansas 











Low Grades and 
: AY OU erexe | 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 
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Consumer Attitudes Toward Baking 
Set for Study at AIB Conference 


CHICAGO—Ten prominent educa- 
tors and industry representatives 
have accepted invitations to address 
the first Inter-industry Conference 
on Consumer Relations, sponsored by 
the American Institute of Baking. 
The conference will be held at the 
institute Feb. 17-18. 

The conference will bring together 
members of the baking industry with 
experts in marketing, consumer and 
product research. Panel discussions 
will seek to define the effect of con- 
sumer attitudes toward the baking 
industry and bakery products, and 
to establish means of modifying 
these attitudes to insure the prosper- 
ity of the industry as a whole. 

On the first day, discussion will 
revolve on the scope and limits of 
present knowledge of consumer atti- 
tudes. President of the institute How- 
and O. Hunter will open the confer- 
ence with an address on “An Ap- 
proach to Baker-Consumer Rela- 
tions.” 

The morning panel discussion will 
be moderated by director of consum- 
er service Ellen H. Semrow, who su- 
pervised planning of the conference. 
First of four speakers is Dr. Marga- 
ret G. Reid of the Department of 
Economics, University of Chicago. 
She will discuss trends in the con- 
sumption of bakery products. Follow- 
ing Dr. Reid, Al Pleus, who is man- 
ager of sales promotion and advertis- 
ing for the firm’s Fleischmann divi- 
sion, will talk about the Standard 
Brands, Inc., survey of consumer 
opinion. An evaluation of the reac- 
tion of professional people to bakers’ 
products will be offered by AIB nu- 
tritionist Margaret Delaney. Final 
speaker in Tuesday morning’s session 
will be Walter Warrick, vice presi- 
dent of the J. R. Short Milling Co. 
Mr. Warrick will speak on regional 
differences in the consumer’s baking 
and buying habits. 


Scientific Progress Noted 


The Tuesday afternoon panel, mod- 
erated by scientific director Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Bradley, will review industry 
efforts to increase scientific knowl- 
edge of bakery products. Dr. F. 
Eugenia Whitehead, who is director 
of nutrition for the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, will report on_ research 
through grants-in-aid to colleges and 
universities. AIB laboratory research 
will be summarized by director of 
laboratories Donald F. Meisner. Dr. 
Norman Jolliffe will discuss obesity 
as America’s primary nutritional 
problem, and its inevitable effect on 
the consumption of bakery foods. Dr. 
Jolliffe is director of the Bureau of 
Nutrition, New York City Department 
of Health, and is well known for his 
role in the enrichment program. 
Staling, a factor in acceptability of 
bakery foods, and current investiga- 
tions into staling will be reported by 
AIB chemist Welker Bechtel. A final 
talk on progress in quality control 
procedures will be given by a dis- 
tinguished industry representative. 

Sessions on the second day of the 
conference will deal with integration 
and application of consumer opinion 
data. Morning panel discussion, mod- 
erated by Mrs. Semrow, will deal 
with nutrition education. Dr. White- 
head will address the group on class- 
room programs in nutrition. Eleanor 
Howe, publisher and editor of What's 
New in Home Economics, will discuss 
nutrition education in home econom- 
ics programs. Dr. Philip Lewis will 
demonstrate classroom audio-visual 
teaching aids and examine the value 


of television as a teaching medium. 
Dr. Lewis is chairman of the De- 
partment of Education, Chicago 
Teachers’ College. 

In addition to direct instruction in 
the schoolroom, nutrition knowledge 
is diffused by thought leaders and 
opinion molders. Eleanora_ Sense, 
Educational Dietitian for Wesley Me- 
morial Hospital, will outline nutri- 
tion education programs in schools of 
nursing and medicine. Mary Kinna- 
vey Moore, director of publicity for 
the institute, will show how publicity 
and public relations programs are 
used in consumer education, and Mrs. 
Semrow will describe the functions 
of consumer service programs in 
benefiting the nation’s nutrition. 

The final phase of the conference, 
Tuesday afternoon, will be a round 
table discussion, again moderated by 
Mrs. Semrow. In this discussion 
means for unifying and implementing 
consumer relations activities to bene- 
fit the baking industry will be sug- 
gested and considered. To close the 
conference E. E. Kelley, president of 
the American Bakers Assn., will ad- 
dress the group on the Bakers of 
America Program. 
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BAKERY ENGINEERS MAKE 
PLANS FOR 29TH MEETING 


CHICAGO — First announcements 
in a series leading up to the 29th 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers have been 
released. Program plans for the meet- 
ing, set for March 2-5 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, are being for- 
mulated by Elmer F. Glabe, Food 
Technology, Inc., Chicago, program 





chairman, and his assistant, J. E. 
Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., New 
York. 


At the opening session, which will 
be called to order by past president 
Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, Los 
Angeles, Cal., president Fred Weber- 
pals, H. C. Bohack Co., Brooklyn, 
will preside. 

Session chairmen for the other 
eight sessions are: Monday afternoon, 
March 2, Glenn E. Findley, Burrus 
Mills, Inc., Dallas, Texas; Tuesday 
morning, March 3, Jack Tesch, Os- 
wald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee; 
Tuesday afternoon, March 3, Andreas 
Reising, Sunrise Bakery, Inc., New 
Orleans; Wednesday morning, March 
4, Frederick W. Rockwood, Reymond 
Baking Co., Waterbury, Conn.; 
Wednesday afternoon, March 4, John 
M. Milne, Dorothy Muriel’s, Allston, 
Mass.; Wednesday evening, March 4, 
Charles E. Riley, Brolite Co., Chicago; 
Thursday morning, March 5, Ray 
Thelen, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, and Thursday afternoon, March 
5, Philip W. Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., 
Milwaukee. 

The special events and their time 
and chairmen are: Engineers Dinner, 
Monday evening, March 2, Franklin 
J. Bergenthal, Bergy Materials, Inc., 
Chicago; Baked Foods Display, Tues- 
day evening, March 3, William L. 
Grewe, International Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; Early Birds’ Breakfast, 
Wednesday morning, March 4, Fred 
L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis. 

Music will be in charge of William 
E. Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Reading, 
Pa., assisted by Harry D. Gardner, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich. 

The engineers will hear E. E. Kel- 
ley, American Bakers Assn., presi- 
dent, March 2. 
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ARNOLD . 


— = 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











All YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


SPRING WHEAT » KANSAS WHEAT » SOFT WHEAT 
“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 

















Konsas City, Kan. 
Atlanta -Los Angeles 
St. Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minnecpolis 
New Orleans 


ee oe ee ee ee ee 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Glour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 

CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Generai Offices: Minneapolis, Minn 





















WINDMILL PRESERVED—tThe ac- 
companying illustration is from an 
artist’s sketch of an English grist- 
mill at Cranbrook, in Kent County, 
where it has stood since 1814. Public 
measures are being taken for its 
preservation. It is 72 ft. high—said 
to be the largest in England. A Kent- 
ish writer says of it: 

“The mill is built of wood. The 
sails are elaborate, 
with outridings of 
mechanism that 
give it an aircraft- 
like appearance. It 
would be better 
compared with a 
modern. sailing 
ship, for it also 
has auxiliary en- 
gines to drive the 
millstones when 
the wind is unfavorable.” 

Another write? calls it “the finest 
smock mill in England.” The smock 
mill is so called because its tapering 
tower resembles the old-fashioned 
English countryman’s working garb. 
Such mills usually are octagonal, as is 
the one at Cranbrook, but may have 
6, 10 or 12 sides. They are usually 
weatherboarded, standing as a rule 
on brick bases which may be anything 
from a few feet to a couple of stories 
high. To the top is fixed a circular 
ironfaced track, built up of timber, 
and on this well-greased curb the 
cap turns to meet the wind. 

In their heyday there may have 
been as many as 10,000 windmills at 
work in England at one time. Rex 
Wailes tells us in his book, “Wind- 
mills in England.” Today there are 
less than 50, ineluding the marsh 
mills used for drainage on the Broads 
and in the Fens. 

“The location of this once mighty 
army,” writes Mr. Wailes, “was con- 
ditioned by two main considerations: 
first by the existence of good corn 
country and secondly the necessity 
to drain land. Windmills were natu- 
rally most plentiful where land +was 
fairly level and water power lacking; 
that is, broadly speaking, east of a 
line drawn from Newcastle to Ports- 
mouth. A fair number were to be 
found scattered over the remaining 
Midlands and Southern counties, and 
they were fairly numerous also in 
Somerset, Wirral, the Lancashire 
Fylde and Anglesey, the granary of 
Wales. Today they are to be found 
at work only in Lincolnshire, Not- 
tinghamshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 
bridgeshire and Kent, while York- 
shire, Essex, Derbyshire, Leicester- 
shire, Surrey and Sussex have only 
one each. Of the 2,000 or more that 
once drained the Fenland less than 
half a dozen swarf examples remain; 
the rest have been ousted by steam, 
oil and electricity. 

“The windmill has been driven out 
of existence by other sources of pow- 
er at the very time when it was at 
its best. In addition, agricultural de- 
pression, the depopulation of the 
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countryside, restrictive legislation and 
the competition of the big port mills 
have killed the trade of the windmill 
to such an extent that between the 
two German wars they went out of 
use at the rate of about one a month. 
As to the millwrights capable of re- 
pairs and renewals to windmills there 
are not a dozen firms left in the 
country.” 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FROM FUR TO WHEAT—The agri- 
culture of the prairie provinces of 
Canada seems to have been a natural 
development of the great fur indus- 
try of the West that started with the 
arrival of the ship the ‘‘Nonsuch’”’ at 
Hudson Strait on Aug. 4, 1668. Litter 
struggles soon ensued between the 
Hudson's Bay Co., the Pedlars or Free 
Traders and the North West Co. to 
trade goods for the vast quantity of 
furs trapped by the several tribes 
of Indians extending from the Hud- 
son Bay across the prairies to the 
Rockies. One after the other these 
rival and fighting companies and in- 
dividuals built forts along the great 
rivers—North and South Saskatche- 
wan and the Red—to trade with the 
Indians. Partly to feed themselves 
the traders at these forts cultivated 
a little land around each fort and 
grew wheat, oats and barley. ‘This 
was no doubt the very beginnings of 
prairie agriculture. The varieties of 
these grains that these early white 
men—British, French and American 

grew are unfortunately not known. 
They were no doubt varieties brought 
over from Britain and France and 
from the eastern part of America. 

The first white man as far as is 
known ever to see what we term the 
open prairies was Henry Kelsey, an 
English lad in the employ of the 
Hudson’s Bay Co., who left the Hud- 
son Bay with some Indian fur trad- 
ers and explored the prairies as far 
south as the present Touchwood Hills, 
in what is now central eastern Sas- 
katchewan. Here, Kelsey states, he 
saw the Assiniboine Indians, the open 
prairies and the buffalo; this was in 
the summer of the year 1691. 
@ The Selkirk Settlers—The begin- 
ning of the growing of crops of wheat, 
oats and barley on a larger scale 
was started by the Selkirk settlers 
who arrived from Scotland via the 
Hudson Bay and York Factery in 
August, 1812, to colonize 116,000 
square miles of land which Lord Sel- 
kirk had secured from the Hudson 
Bay Co. These pioneers settled at 
Selkirk, near what is now Winnipeg, 
and attempted to grow wheat, peas, 
beans, rye, hemp and Indian corn. 
For year after year they endured the 
most shocking hardships; their crops 
one after another were destroved by 
grasshoppers, by Indians and by the 
members of the Hudson Bay Co.’s 
rival, the North West Co., who raided 
and gave battle to the settlers. 

In some years even the seed grain 
was destroyed, so that in the spring 
of 1820 a new supply of seed had to 











be secured from Wisconsin, U'S.A. 
It took the members of the Selkirk 
Settlement, traveling on snowshoes 
three months to reach Wisvonsin. 
They brought back 250 bu. of seed 
in flat boats coming by the Missis- 
sippi and Minnesota Rivers, Big Stone 
Lake and the Red River, and finally 
landed up at the Selkirk Colony in 
June, 1820. The seed was sown at 
once, made a good crop and was har- 
vested. From that date on crop pro- 
duction in the prairies has gone 
steadily forward despite the severe 
hardships which had to be endured 
by the pioneers during much of the 
time. 

The names of the varieties grown 
by the Selkirk Settlers are not 
known. They were probably varicties 
brought by them from Scotland. 
About 1868, it is thought, a new 
wheat appeared in Manitoba. It was 
called Red Fife. This was a selection 
from a handful of grain sent to David 
Fife of Otonabee in Ontario from a 
friend in Scotland in 1842 who took 
it from a shipload of wheat arriving 
from Danzig on the Baltic Sea. It 
is thought that Red Fife spread from 
Ontario down to the U.S., and then 
came up from the U.S. to Manitoba. 
At all events this wheat was shown 
to have high milling and baking 
qualities, and was the beginning of 
the high reputation afterwards at- 
tained for Canadian wheat for 
“strength” on the markets of the 
world. 

First Wheat Exports 

During this time agriculture was 
gradually extending throughout what 
is now Manitoba. In 1876 a shipment 
of 857% bu. of Red Fife was made 
from Winnipeg to the Steele Briggs 
Co. of Toronto, to be sold as seed. 
In 1877 a small shipment was sent 
to Britain via the U.S., and in 1884 
the first shipment to Britain was 
made by an all-Canadian route con- 
sisting of 1,000 bu. of Manitoba No. 1 
Hard. It was probably this shipment 
to Britain of 1884 that spread the 
fame of Canadian wheat for quality 
throughout the world. 

It is recorded that in 1878 1,100,- 
000 bu. of wheat were harvested in 
Manitoba. The high quality of Mani- 
toba wheat soon created an interest 
abroad in the Canadian prairies as a 
wheat growing area, and emigrants 
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THE REAL ROOT of the 
trouble in this industry is the 
innate and constitutional cussed- 
ness of “them fellers across the 
track.’— Words of Editorial 
Wisdom from The Northwest- 
ern Miller of Half a Century 
Ago. 
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from many countries in the world, 
even from eastern Canada itself, be- 
gan to flock in. Population increased, 
and the land put under cultivation 
for the growing of wheat, flax and 
other grains rapidly expanded after 
the completion of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway in 1883 to Winnipeg. 
In 1884 the Canadian Pacific Railway 
completed the first grain elevator at 
the head of the lakes.—First of a 
series of articles on Canadian Agri- 
culture, published by the Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


& & & POOR DOUGH—From the 
“75 years ago this week” column of 
the Blackpool Gazette and Herald, a 
weekly newspaper published in the 
north of England since 1843: “At a 
meeting of the Fylde Board of 
Guardians an application by Mr. 
Dickson, baker at the workhouse, for 
an increase in salary from eight shil- 
lings a week to 10 shillings was 
granted. Mr. Scott said the epplica- 
tion was a reasonable one, as Mr. 
Dickson undertook to pay for any 
bread he spoiled.” .* % © With a 
wage of $1.40 a week it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Dickson was the most 
perfect of bakers. 
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All the evidence adds up to a con- 
viction that grain cultivation began 
either in Syria-Palestine with ein- 
korn or emmer, or started a little 
farther to the north along the south- 
ern foothills of the Anatolia massif 
with einkorn, and was rapidly trans- 
ferred to emmer in the Syria-Pales- 
tine region; that emmer_ spread 
thence in two directions—by way of 
Palestine to Egypt, and by way of 
northern Mesopotamia (along with 
einkorn in highland regions) to Iran, 
where the bread wheats were some- 
how hybridized; and that the bread 
wheats spread from Iran in all direc- 
tions—to southern Mesopotamia, to 
India, to Russian Turkestan (and 
from there to China), and to South 
Russia.—“Flour for Man’s Bread: A 
History of Milling.” University of 
Minnesota Press. 
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Corporate profits taxes have been 
increased three times since mid-1950, 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment says, pointing out that the 
average federal tax load of all cor- 
porations is approximately 60% of 
their net income. 
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IN THE GRAIN 
In youth I thought to pluck delight 
As cherries, ripe and red, 
I would not take what suffered blight, 
Nor eat life’s bitter bread. 





But now I know all bread is sweet, 
Eaten with joy or pain, 
From dormant seed to garnered 
wheat 
Love’s leaven is in the grain. 


Maud K. Elliott in New York Times 
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REPORT AND ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
i ee NORTHWESTERN MILLER is in its 

eightieth year of continuous publication. It 
was founded in June, 1873. Last week the execu- 
tive, business and editorial staffs of the Miller 
Publishing Co., including the staffs of its branch 
offices in New York, Kansas City, Chicago and 
Toronto, attended the company’s annual meeting 
at the home office in Minneapolis. The company 
publishes not only The Northwestern Miller, but 
also The American Baker, Feedstuffs, and Milling 
Production. 

The annual meeting (known traditionally to 
members of the organization as the ‘‘Round-Up”) 
brought together the largest and most competent 
staff in the company’s history. Four days were 
devoted to reviewing the operations of the past 
year and planning for the years immediately 
ahead. The accomplishments of the past year were 
looked upon as reasonably satisfactory. The plans 
for the future were regarded as ambitious and 
stimulating. They were largely concerned with 
improving reader and advertising services to 
the flour, feed, grain and baking industries and to 
the trades associated with these industries. 

The overall level of company business was 
reported to be good, and the near and far outlook 
favorable. This is the answer, then, to the many 
friends who have inquired about these matters, 
and to all who may have a similar interest. We are 
doing well, thank you, and expect this well doing 
to continue. 

Our well being does not rest solely upon our 
own efforts and abilities, and this leads us to an 
acknowledgement. We are indebted deeply to the 
good-will of our friends in the industries we 
delight to serve. We are fortunate to have 
chosen these industries as the field in which to 
do our work. And it will be our continuing effort 
to deserve the good fortune which has been our 
destiny. 
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American advertising like the famous soap 
comes pretty close to being 99 and 44/100% pure, 
according to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S. During the past fiscal year the Federal Trade 
Commission found 96 and 20/100% of 636,096 
advertising messages was honest and factual. 
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COMMON DENOMINATOR BREAD 

ATURDAY REVIEW is publishing a series 
\ of articles by Joseph Wood Krutch “assessing 
the temper of taste in America today.” In the 
first of these articles the author raises the ques- 
tion: “Is our common man too common?” He 
pretty clearly says “No.” To him the age of the 
common man—not merely a phrase, he thinks, but 
a fact—is not an unadulterated boon. His editor 
forecasts his conclusion in this foreword: “Al- 
though the airwaves are jammed with radio and 
television signals, the mails with magazines and 
newspapers spewed forth from high-speed presses, 
the bookracks in drugstores with a multitude of 
paper-bound reprints, there is a growing dis- 
satisfaction with the intellectual quality of what is 
purveyed.” Mr. Krutch goes even farther: he says 
the common man has reached a common denom- 
inator, and that his standards of taste thus are 
far too low. 

Mr. Krutch is not concerned wholly with mat- 
ters of intellect and social elegance. The standards 
of common man as he sees them are measured also 
by such things as the bread he eats. 

“Certainly,” writes Mr. Krutch, “one of the 
striking—some would say one of the inevitable— 
characteristics of our society is its penchant for 
making widely and easily accessible either substi- 
tutes for, or inferior versions of, a vast number of 
good things, like the vile substitute for bread 
available at any grocer’s. That bread can be come 
by without effort, and it may be true that fewer 
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people are in want of bread of some kind than 
ever before. But that does not change the fact 
that it is a very inferior product.” 

A little farther along in his article the author, 
granting that no one needs to accept the inferior 
substitute or hold himself down to the average 
level, complains that “simple and complete as 
that answer may seem to be, there are facts and 
forces which do tend to encourage an almost un- 
conscious acceptance of mediocrity. One, of course, 
is that the inferior substitute—whether it be 
baker’s bread or the movie show playing at the 
neighborhood house—is so readily accessible and so 
forced upon one’s attention by all the arts of ad- 
vertising as well as by the very way in which our 
lives have been organized. Another and more seri- 
ous one is the tendency of the mass media to force 
out of the field every enterprise which is not based 
upon mass appeal. Whatever the reason may be, it 
is a generally recognized fact that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult, economically, to publish a 
book which is not a best seller or produce a play 
which is not a smash hit. More and more, there- 
fore, artistic enterprise must be abandoned to the 
movies and to television where the mass audience 
is sufficient to defray the staggering costs.” 

Mr. Krutch speaks as an idealist, of course. He 
knows that in reality it is not more difficult but 
less difficult than at any time in the past to get a 
good book published, and that a good book has 
not fewer readers today—proportionate to the 
population—than formerly. He knows, too, that 
the mass book fodder, bad as it may be in spots, 
has a higher level by far than the very sparse mass 
book fodder available and read in the past. Mass 
audience culture is bad today not so much because 
it is not better than anything that was available 
in the past but because it falls short of what it 
might be and ought to be. 

On the subject of bread, Mr. Krutch displays 
an insensitiveness to the many admitted merits 
and advantages of mass production. His bias is 
so obvious as to suggest that he may be commen- 
surably biased in every other statement and opin- 
ion. Finally, he makes the error common to em- 
pirical critics of his kind. He presumes to know 
what is best for the minds and bodies of men—he 
assumes, without being able to suggest exactly its 
nature, that he holds in his hand the secret of 
what is the best and most desirable loaf of bread. 
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The Department of Agriculture has 250 “ex- 
perts” overseas advising foreign countries on 
the latest U.S. farm methods, and will soon re- 
cruit more farm specialists from agricultural col- 
leges, says the Wall Street Journal. 
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MORE AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

AND-GRANT colleges and other interested 
eect have joined forces in what promises 
to be a strongly-organized attempt to obtain con- 
gressional support for a more adequate agricul- 
tural research program. A leading spokesman for 
this movement is Fred Hultz, president of North 
Dakota Agricultural College, who set forth the 
imperative need for it in an address prepared for 
delivery at a recent meeting of the Midwest 
Barley Improvement Assn. 

Expansion of uses and markets for agricul- 
tural products has had too little attention from 
government. “This,” points out Country Gentleman 
in an article entitled “The First Order of Business 
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for 1953,"" “ought to have been one of the prime 
aims of the farm program, But the fact is that 
rosearch has been starved while millions have been 
spent for purposes of little or no lasting benefit. In 
the same year that $175 millions were tossed away 
in a futile effort to support potatoes, the total 
expenditure for all farm research, federal and 
state, was only $81,500,000. Meanwhile industrial 
research scientists have been making great strides 
in the development of synthetic substitutes for 
some farm products, thus reducing the agricul- 
tural market. It is time the farm program made a 
place for this powerful potential aid to agriculture 
(research). When scientists can find 25 new uses 
for what was a waste oil field gas, there certainly 
must be untold new uses for the vast supply of raw 
materials produced by farming. And these still-to- 
be-found uses would mean new markets and a 
broader base for farm prosperity.” 

That the land-grant colleges should be sup- 
ported in their research movement scarcely needs 
to be suggested to industries so vitally concerned 
with it as the grain processing industries. Some 
money has been spent in agricultural research 
designed to improve production, and the value of 
this to the whole national economy is obvious. But 
marketing and utilization have been sadly neg- 
lected. 

Savings in government expenditures could very 
properly be made in some of the political aspects 
of farm legislation. This suggestion will not be 
popular with some congressmen and others in 
Washington, but well organized and _ persistent 
pressure should accomplish results even against 
that hard core of political opportunism. 

Grain processors have had impressive direct 
evidence of the value of research in the many 
important nutritional and crop improvement de- 
velopments of recent years. Dr. Hultz offers a 
significant example of the spectacular profits 
that can come from effective research. Weed killers 
have been responsible for increased agricultural 
production amounting to $150 million a year—a 
sum a thousand times greater than the amount 
spent on the weed-killing research, 

Extravagance in government spending can 
hardly be charged to agricultural research. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has not partici- 
pated in increased federal expenditures so exten- 
sively as have most of the other federal depart- 
ments. H. Carl Andersen, a Minnesota congress- 
man, has pointed out that appropriations for the 
USDA for the current fiscal year are 32% smaller 
than the amount voted for the department in 1940. 
In contrast, appropriations for the state depart- 
ment have increased 1380% since 1940, for labor 
1000%, for commerce 900% and for the treasury 
749%. Figures from USDA show that research for 
agriculture is getting but a trifle over 4% of the 
total spent by that department. The research 
agencies are receiving only .37 of 1% of the 
nation’s gross income from agriculture. 

Fundamental research is a proper function of 
government and its institutions, for it must be 
done on a large scale and the profits are shared 
by the whole country. The land-grant colleges are 
right in placing their joint strength behind a drive 
to widen and strengthen agricultural research, and 
they should be able to count on the support of 
all of us whose livelihoods are closely linked with 
products of the soil. 
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Economic planners in Poland—Communists 
with power to inflict the death penalty for viola- 
tion of production decrees or price control laws 
—decided recently that they couldn’t make ration- 
ing work. As a substitute for rationing, the Coun- 
cil of Ministers raised prices in order to stimulate 
production. “Rationing restricted free buying and 
therefore reduced the economic incentive for in- 
crease in the productivity of labor and lowered 
the standard of living of the working class,” 
the council announced. ‘ 
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Canadian Comment... py George E. Swarbreck 





IWA Switch 


Britain has switched part of the 
agreed IWA purchases from Canada 
to Australia as a result of the lat- 
ter country’s improved yield from 
the current harvest, according to an 
announcement by Louis St. Laurent, 
Canadian prime minister. Last year 
it was announced that Britain would 
take a total of 115 million bushels 
in the crop year 1952-53. Some of 
this was to be in the form of flour 
though the actual amount was not 
disclosed. 

The British find that they need 
more wheat and it has been agreed 
that the IWA commitment entered 
into with Canada shall be reduced 
by the amount now available in Aus- 
tralia as a result of the better than 
expected yicld from the current har- 
vest. It is understood that the 
amount involved is around 18 mil- 
lion bushels. Canada will benefit from 
the arrangement because the U.K. 
has agreed to make up the IWA re- 
duction by taking a similar amount 
at open market rates. 

Whether the British will take part 
of the Class II deal in the form of 
flour has not been revealed. After 
heavy flour buying in the early part 
of the crop year British purchases 
have tailed off to disappointing levels 
in the past three months. 


Credit Lines 


To bring enrichment to Canada 
has been a long, hard fight, firstly 
because the government’s department 
of health and welfare was against it 
and secondly because sections of the 
milling and baking industries were 
not convinced of the positive values 
which would accrue. 

The millers saw several difficulties 
in working a scheme which was not 
mandatory but, despite their misgiv- 
ings, agreed to participate and to 
give their whole hearted support to 
the bakers even though the legisla- 
tion provided for permissive enrich- 
ment only. At an informal press con- 
ference, after the Toronto meeting, 
bakers paid several private tributes 
to the millers, under the leadership 
of H. Norman Davis, chairman of 
the Canadian National Millers Assn. 
for their decision to support the pro- 
gram once it had been agreed. 

Tributes were also paid to Arthur 
May, managing director of the na- 
tional council, who has borne the 
brunt of the work particularly in the 
detailed negotiations with goyern- 
ment health officials. That the per- 
missive legislation is now workable 
is a result, in a considerable degree, 
of his persuasiveness. 


Publicity Plan 

With the decision to sell enriched 
bread on its merits as an aid to 
health the bakers of Canada lost no 
time in ensuring that the plus values 
claimed for vitaminization were made 
known to consumers. 

The campaign started with a mass 
enrichment and nutrition conference 
held in Toronto under the joint spon- 
sorship of millers and bakers. Since 
then the program has swung into 
action with similar conferences 
staged in other main cities through- 
out Canada. Cited as evidence of its 
value nutritionwise were the experi- 
ences recorded in the U.S. and in 
Newfoundland, both pioneer coun- 
tries in the enrichment field. 


Quebec has already had a success- 
ful conference attended by nutrition- 
ists, clinicians, home economists and 
others in a position to pass on infor- 
mation to the public while a number 
of meetings are being held at several 
western points under the energetic 
leadership of John S. Peach, the 
western representative of the Nation- 
al Council of the Baking Industry. 

In less than a year Mr. Peach has 
been credited by top trade officials 
with arousing the enthusiasm of 
western bakers for trade association 
activity. His growing membership 
list is indicative of the success of his 
work. 

The Canadian bakers, mindful of 
the value of a well informed public, 
are now proposing the establishment 
of a nutrition information center. 
Provisional title for the new organi- 
zation is the Bakery Food Founda- 
tion and it will act as a central in- 
formation agency for all those re- 
quiring details of enrichment. It will 
contact not only consumers but medi- 
cal men and nutritional experts in 
an effort to explain all that enrich- 
ment means to Canada. 


Mr. Enrichment 


But the man who has earned the 
title of Canada’s Mr. Enrichment is 
Walter D. Heagle, chairman of the 
National Council of the Baking In- 
dustry. To him goes the major share 
of the credit for bringing the bene- 
fits of enrichment to Canada. His 
time has been given freely to the 
trade in both eastern and western 
Canada and he proved to be a super 
salesman in selling the program not 
only to his fellow traders but to the 
millers and finally to the government. 

Mr. Heagle firmly believes that 
from the nutritional point of view the 
addition of vitamins to bread will 
prove of inestimable help in improv- 
ing national health. He stated, “I 
believe that enrichment of bread in 
Canada is an important step forward 
for our industry. It will benefit our 
customers, the people of Canada, in 
its contribution toward better nutri- 
tion. It will benefit our industry to 
the extent that our customers will 
avail themselves of an even better 
staff of life.” 

Besides being an idealist Mr. Hea- 
gle is a sound business man. His 
views on the economics of the baking 
trade have been frequently voiced at 
meetings and he holds the opinion 
that enrichment can help to arrest 
that decline in bread consumption 
which is proving serious for the bak- 
ers. He is selling the people of Can- 
ada on nutrition; he has already sold 
his fellow traders on the benefits 
business wise. 


Booklet 


The trade has been greatly assist- 
ed by the publication of a booklet, 
the work of Merck & Co., Ltd., which 
gives the full story of enrichment in 
a form suitable for presentation to 
sales clerks and delivery men _ be- 
cause it is realized how important 
is the part they play in putting over 
enrichment to the consumer. This 
booklet has been produced as a pub- 
lic service by the Merck organiza- 
tion and represents but one portion 
of the aid they have given freely in 
the cause of enrichment. From a 
trade point of view it is interesting 
to record that the booklet contains 
not one word of advertising for the 


firm, an indication of Merck’s desire 
to be of service. 

The institutional type advertising 
of Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., directed 
to the millers of Canada, through 
The Northwestern Miller, has also 
caught considerable attention be- 
cause the copy provides a straight- 
forward presentation of the facts in 
a manner useful to those responsible 
for the production of enriched flour. 
Other well known American firms, 
through their Canadian suppliers, are 
also assisting in the work. 


U.S. Assistance 


The Canadian millers and bakers 
have received generous assistance 
from topflight nutritionists in the 
U.S. and several of them came to 
Canada to attend the conference. 
Considerable value, too, is being de- 
rived from the published statements 
of these experts. Quoted extensively 
is Dr. Robert R. Williams who stat- 
ed “Enrichment of white bread and 
flour is bargain health insurance for 
millions who are prone to nutritional 
disease.”’ Dr. Russell Wilder is also 
quoted for his statement—‘“the posi- 
tive value of enrichment has been 
established in terms of better health 
security for all.” 


Too Few People 


The slow buildup of Canada’s popu- 
lation not only in recent years but 
as Officially planned for the future 
has been scored by Canadian indus- 
trialists. 

The point is one of vital interest to 
the Canadian milling industry be- 
cause the decline of the export mar- 
ket means that domestic business 
will become of increasing value in the 
years to come. 

In what has become an important 
annual statement of facts for presen- 
tation to the government, the Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce has de- 
plored the small percentage of immi- 
grants coming from the U.K. and 
France, parent countries of Canada. 
A call has been made for stepped up 
immigration with an objective of 30 
million people by 1957 as against the 
present population of 14 million. The 
1951 rate of immigration, it was 
pointed out, would bring fewer than 
five million people to Canada which, 
with natural growth, would fall far 
short of the 30 million goal. 


Flour Exports 


The current recession in export 
flour business is causing anxiety in 
Canadian milling circles, particularly 
among the medium sized mills relying 
on overseas orders for prosperity. 
Many mills are on short time and 
only a spurt in booking will enable 
them to retain the collective healthy 
position achieved in the first five 
months of the 1952-53 crop year. 
What gave early promise of being 
a record year has tailed off to one 
of the worst since the war. 

By the end of last December ex- 
ports for the first five months of the 
season were well ahead of those at 
the same time a year ago, with a to- 
tal of 5,632,310 bbl. compared with 
3,844,327 bbl. Orders began to grow 
scarcer toward the end of November 
though most mills had enough mill 
run to keep them going into early 
January. 

A cutback in the orders placed by 
the Ministry of Food slowed activity 
although, some traders assert, the de- 
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cline was not unexpected in view of 
the heavy business written earlier in 
the crop year. By the end of De- 
cember the British had taken 2,136,- 
610 bbl. against 1,214,381 bbl. in the 
same period a year earlier. Moreover, 
heavy business had been written with 
Egypt, a continuation of orders 
placed in the second half of the last 
crop year, and the returns were tem- 
porarily inflated by the shipment of 
1,073,765 bbl. to this outlet. There is 
still reason to hope, however, that 
the Egyptians will return to the mar- 
ket before the end of the season. 


Disturbing Slide 


More disturbing to the trade is the 
slipback in imports by buyers hither- 
to looked upon as substantial outlets. 
At the end of December, 1951, busi- 
ness with Venezuela totaled 271,030 
whereas in the current period sales 
amount to only 182,243 bbl. Cuba, 
however, presents an even worse pic- 
ture with a purchase of 15,217 bbl. 
against the 1951 five month figure 
of 263,919 bbl. 


Bright spots include the Philip- 
pines which has topped the 1951 fig- 
ure of 391,391 bbl. by more than 
100,000 bbl. Lebanon is another new 
market with an offtake of 352,881 bbl. 


The next few weeks will show 
whether the Canadian millers can ° 
hope to retain the lead over 1951-52. 
Exports in that year totaled 11,293,- 
805 bbl. which itself was a slide from 
the 1950-51 figure of 12,513,141 bbl. 
Some substantial orders must be 
placed by the end of March if the 
milling business is to remain stable, 
observers state. Even so, the receipt 
of such orders would not compensate 
for the light milling of recent weeks 
because an unbalanced situation does 
not contribute to economic produc- 
tion. 
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U.K., PAKISTAN LEAD 
PURCHASERS IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG — Canadian exporters 
and mills sold slightly more than 6 
million bushels of wheat and flour 
for export last week. Flour account- 
ed for sales equivalent to 1,200,000 
bu. Less than 20% of the latter was 
for IWA account with the total made 
up of oddments including the follow- 
ing destinations: Burma, Guatemala, 
Venezuela, Philippines, Gibraltar, 
Hong Kong, Belgian Congo, Surinam, 
St. Kitts, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, An- 
tigua, Montserrat and Dominican Re- 
public. Class 2 sales went to: Ceylon, 
Indonesia, Philippines, Jamaica, Ve- 
nezuela, Tangier, Colombia, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Japan, Hong Kong, Sin- 
gapore, Surinam, Peru, Trieste and 
Kuwait. 

Sales of wheat alone to IWA coun- 
tries aggregated 2,500,000 bu. with 
the U.K. taking 1,652,000, India 360,- 
000, Switzerland 373,000, Norway 
93,000, while the remainder went to 
Bolivia. Class 2 wheat sales were 
made largely to Pakistan with pur- 
chases slightly less than 1,500,000 bu. 
Belgium and The Netherlands took 
the remainder. 
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CANADIAN CHECK SHOWS 
THATCHER IN BIG LEAD 


WINNIPEG — The annual survey 
made by the Searle Grain Co. on the 
distribution of wheat varieties over 
the prairie provinces reveals that 
Thatcher occupies far more of the 
wheat acreage than all the other va- 
rieties put together. Thatcher now 
occupies 65.73% of the total wheat 
acreage of the three prairie prov- 
inces compared with 62.5% last year. 

Rescue again is in second place, 
with 9.11% of the acreage. Redman 
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now is in third place with 5.98%, Mar- 
quis fourth with 4.16%, Saunders 
fifth with 3.78%, durum sixth with 
2.73%, Garnet seventh with 2.25%, 
Red Bobs eighth with 1.91%, Regent 
ninth with 1.65%. Then follow, with 
less than 1%, Apex, Renown, Canus, 
Reliance, winter wheat, Lee and some 
miscellaneous varieties. 
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WHEAT BOARD REPORTS 
AVERAGE PRICE LEVELS 
WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 

Board advises the trade that the 

averages of the domestic price of 

wheat and export (Class 2) prices for 





the month of January, 1953, are: 
Spring wheat, $1.745, and $2.18%, 
respectively, and durum _ wheat, 


$1.745¢ and $2.693%, respectively. 

Both are basis No. 1 northern and 
No. 1 CW amber durum in store Ft. 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. 
The prices are exclusive of the 6¢ bu. 
carrying charge which went into ef- 
fect June 14, 1951. 
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WESTERN CANADA’S ACREAGE 

WINNIPEG—Total farm acreage 
in western Canada, including a por- 
tion of British Columbia, is placed 
at 102,479,000 acres, according to a 
summary compiled by the Canadian 
Wheat Board from records shown on 
the 1952-53 delivery permit books. 
Wheat acreage is slightly in excess of 
28 million acres, oats just under 
8 million, barley almost 9,500,000 
acres, rye 1,500,000 and flax just over 
the million acre mark. A total of 239,- 
263 permits has been issued to west- 
ern farmers for the current crop 
year. Other cultivated land, summer 
fallow and various other types make 
up the balance of the aggregate acre- 
age shown. 
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VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS 
IN DECEMBER DECLINE 


VANCOUVER — Flour shipments 
from Vancouver in December showed 
slight declines from the same month 
the previous year and also Novem- 
ber. However, the clearances for the 
year 1952 showed a gain over 1951 
totals. 


Shipments in December 206,893 
bbl. compared with 237,447 bbl. in 
November and 234,780 bbl. in De- 


cember, 1951. Gains were shown in 
shipments to Central America, Ja- 
pan and West Indies while declines 
were recorded in trade with China, 
Philippines, Straits Settlements and 
U.K. 


Shipments for 1952 are-listed as 
2,468,065 bbl. to show an increase of 
210,212 bbl. over the 1951 figures. 

Following are the December ship- 
ments: Philippines, 91,729; Japan, 27,- 
219; U.K., 18,284; Central America, 
14,380; China, 13,852; West Indies, 
12,781; Thailand, 5,663; Panama, 4,- 
315; Peru, 2,041; Bahrein Islands, 
1,687; Colombia, 1,276; East Indies, 
1,836; Formosa, 128, and Denmark 
102 bbl. 
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SAFETY COUNCIL OFFERS 
BASIC TRAINING COURSE 


CHICAGO — The 1953 sessions of 
the National Safety Council’s Safety 
Training Institute will open with a 
five-day course on the “Fundamen- 
tals of Industrial Safety,” to be held 
Feb. 16-20 in Chicago. 


This is a basic course designed to 
help men presently engaged in indus- 
trial accident prevention gain a bet- 
ter understanding of occupational 
safety principles and methods. It will 
be offered six times during the year. 


A company or organization need 
not be a member of the Council in 
order to enroll a representative. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained by 
writing the National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 
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FARM PRICES DROP 

URBANA, ILL.—At the end of 
November farmers’ prices in the U.S. 
averaged 1% below parity, according 
to the University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture. It was the first time 
they fell below parity since June, 
1950. 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: ‘“GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 
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Specialists in Ihilling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 


THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON 


TORONTO. CANADA 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON _ } 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


ee 


TRADE L MARK 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 






























There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 





i rl 
Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 


—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 





THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills of: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat —Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 


‘ 











CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


> 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


J 


Robin Hood Flour 


‘Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER .- 
NINNIPEG - 


TERN EXPORT OFFICE. MONTREAL < ORIED 


ALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
ihe} Tel, Ree) HUMBERSTONE MONTREAL MONCTON 


hee» 410) hae!) i jia - VANCOUVER 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 











Mut at SASKATOON, SaSK., CANADA 


—— 


SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 


Cable Address: “FortTaarry” Codes: Bentley's—Riverside 
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START THE DAY 
THE BAKER'S WAY 


Window Streamer Builds Breakfast Business 


Retail Bakers 
Join Drive for 
Better Breakfasts 


Cooperating with the other promo- 


tions of the baking industry and 
companies serving the baking indus- 
try, the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America has climbed aboard the 
breakfast bandwagon with a valuable 
promotional slogan: 

“Start the day the baker’s way.” 

In a recent association bulletin, 
the retail bakers’ organization had 
this to say about its new campaign: 

“We have often heard it mentioned 
that other breakfast foods have re- 
placed the products of bakeries . . . 
plain and sweet rolls, doughnuts and 
coffee cake. There is no question in 
the minds of alert retail bakery mer- 
chants that the effect of radio and 
TV programs has helped to bring 
about this change to a considerable 
extent, especially with the young 
boys and girls who are terrifically 
influenced by the appeals of these 
programs. 

“What to do about offsetting the 
effects of these campaigns and how 
to organize to recapture this profit- 
able breakfast business has long been 
one of the retail bakers’ problems. 
ARBA now has a recommendation 
which revolves around a slogan which 
will point toward the products of the 
retail bakers which really are excel- 
lent breakfast foods. 

“The slogan was suggested by Wil- 
liam F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cin- 
cinati. 

“It is his contention that if every 
retail baker would adopt it with con- 
certed advertising of products ap- 
propriate for the breakfast table 
and tie in window displays set up at- 
tractively with material such as now 
is available through ARBA, they will 
be helping themselves to overcome 
one of the problems at hand. 

“Prompted by this recommenda- 
tion, ARBA decided to do more than 
simply advocate the idea of the slo- 
gan by making it possible for each 
of its members to promote it imme- 
diately. Attractive streamers featur- 
ing this slogan such as the one illus- 
trated here are available and if they 
are used and the products promoted 
as suggested the retail baker will 
have the opportunity to regain some 
of the business which has been lost 
to other foods. 

“It has been pointedly said that it 
is the task of the retail bakers to 
face and meet all of these problems 
rather than expect firms allied to 
the industry to do it for them. 

“ARBA has long recognized the 


task ahead. It has constantly advo- 
cated the maintenance of highest 
quality in product, top craftsmanship, 
aggressive merchandising, advertis- 
ing and selling, and sound manage- 
ment. All of its activities are geared 
to help each member to accomplish 
and to sustain successful operation 
of his enterprise. 

“Ad-mats in choice variety are 
available. Order them from _ the 
ARBA catalog. Use them for news- 
papers, to feature holiday or seasonal 
items as well as staples. Employ 
them, too, for inserts—a good selling 
tool. 

“Window Display Material. At- 
tractive, unusual, colorful are the 
best words to describe the varieties 
which can be. obtained through 
ARBA’s exclusive arrangement. Al- 
ways something new and different! 
Available at less cost than through 
other channels supplying display ma- 
terial. Watch for the announcements 
on seasonal or holiday displays which 
you can use to mark your shop as a 
‘bakery of distinction.’ 

“Feature of the Month. This con- 
sists of a best seller in one of the 
country’s markets. Streamers, for- 
mulas, merchandising suggestions and 
ad-mats make the complete packet. 
Members who use them describe the 
features as profit builders.” 
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FARM EFFICIENCY RISES 

One person on the farm now pro- 
duces enough for himself and 14 
others. In the early days of our coun- 
try it took 9 people to produce 
enough for 10, and 50 years ago one 
person could supply himself and only 
seven others. 





Canadian Wheat. Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CABLE ADDRESS, GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 














INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 


Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 



















_c_ JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 





# CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 





= GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES INCANADA *® 


LIMITED 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 

ing very low. Prices were unchanged 
except that clears were about 10¢ 
sack lower. Quotations Feb. 7: extra 
high patent family $7.10@7.30, high 
patent $6.80@7; standard bakers, un- 
enriched $5.75@5.85; first clears, un- 
enriched $4.65@4.75, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


St. Louis: Local mills reported 
that the trade is apparently content 
to maintain its attitude of holding 
off and awaiting developments, with 
new last week rather slow. 
Shipping directions were moderately 
good but mill running time was re- 
ported as satisfactory. The demand 
for all clears continues to be good, 
with the exception of spring wheat 
clears, which are rather quiet. 


sales 


Elsewhere in the area the milling 
trade reported slack flour sales. Buy- 
ers have, for some time, maintained 
a waiting attitude, feeling that a 
better purchasing basis would be 
presented. During the week, due to 
strength in wheat and weakness in 
feed, mills were compelled to ad- 
vance prices and buyers became more 
reluctant about even replenishing 
supplies. Hard winter wheat flour 
Feb. 5 was even with the previous 
week but spring wheat flour fig- 
ured 100 12¢ higher and soft wheat 
flour was about 5¢ lower. Clears have 
been quite draggy with prices eas- 
ing off 10¢ in the face of a slack 
demand from both domestic and ex- 
port users. 


Quotations, St. Louis, Feb. 5: fam- 


ily top soft patent $6.45, top hard 
$7.55, ordinary $5.95; bakers soft 
winter short patent $6.35, cake $6.35, 
pastry $5.35, soft straights $5.50, 
clears $4.95; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.85, standard patent $5.70, 
clears $5.55; spring short patent 


$6.35, standard $6.25, clears $6.10. 


South 


New Orleans: Extreme quietness 
prevailed in flour business last week 
in face of advancing prices up until 
the latter part when on Friday con- 
siderable interest was manifest on 
the weakness and severe decline in 
wheat futures. The amount of busi- 
ness negotiated was relatively light as 
buyers’ ideas of prices were from 
10 to 15¢ under prices acceptable by 
mills. The resulting small amounts 
were worked principally on hard win- 
ters. 

Northern springs, on the other 
hand, were especially quiet and buy- 
ers showed considerable resistance to 
prices on this type, which they feel 
carry too great a differential over 
hard winters. 

Cracker and cookie bakers were 
somewhat more active in soft win- 
with some moderate amounts 
being worked from Illinois and Michi- 
gan mills. Both cracker and cookie 
bakers are still enjoying good pro- 
duction schedules. Cake bakers 
showed a somewhat greater interest 
in cake flours, although their pur- 
chases were considerably under their 
total requirements for 120 days. 

The trade in general is pursuing a 


ters, 


very conservative policy and is hesi- 
tant in purchasing round lots or even 
total requirements for more than 30 
to 60 days. Shipping directions were 
stepped up slightly and could be 
considered good. Stocks on hand are 
well maintained to heavy. Export 
flour sales were very quiet to both 
European and Latin American coun- 
tries, with only nominal amounts be- 
ing worked. 

Quotations Feb. 6, packed in 100-Ib. 
multiwall papers: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.75@5.85, stand- 
ard $5.60@5.70, first clear $4.55@ 
4.85; spring bakery short patent 
$6.10@6.35, standard $6@6.25, first 
clear $5.80@6.10, high gluten $5.30@ 
5.45; soft wheat short patent $5.65@ 
5.95, straight $5.30@5.50, first clear 
$4.500 4.75, high ratio cake $6@6.40; 
Pacific Coast cake $7.15@7.25, pastry 
$6.45 @ 6.55. 


East 


New York: Dullness continued the 
outstanding characteristic of the 
flour market last week. For the past 
several weeks buying has been the 
same with a difference only in the 
reason for its lack. The market 
slipped away from the trade with its 
first advance, and in every bracket 
of consumption forward bookings are 
not heavy. Many substantial buy- 
ers have contracts only through 
February and early March and re- 
plenish only on their exhaustion and 
while some chain bakers are covered 
through March, others buy on price 
date of shipment. 

The particularly rapid advance in 


springs which has been more than 
twice as great as southwestern 
changes, has not affected the rela- 
tive demand for the two types. Kan- 
sas buyers continue to hold price 
ideas below quotations, but inquiries 
from some of the larger independents 
indicated they might soon come in 
more substantially, possibly enlarg- 
ing on their relative consumption 
of these grades should the wide 
spread continue. 

Spring takings have been small, 
scattered, necessity lots, shipped al- 
most when booked. Both selling and 


price ranges have been narrow as 
mills were unable to absorb. the 
weakness in feed which was felt 


deeply on previous long term flour 
sales. Clears did not follow the other 
grades and there were still reports 
on the market of very low prices on 
them. Soft winters reflected the dull- 
ness in sweet goods consumption and 
their price levels were unchanged. 

The break in wheat prices at the 
close of the week was only partly 
reflected in flour levels and it brought 
in only occasional, scattered cars. 
Spring wheats were about 5@7¢ over 
the previous week and southwesterns 
nearly in line. 

Quotations Feb. 7: spring family 
flour $8.05, high glutens $6.75@6.87, 


short patents $6.50@6.62, standard 
patents $6.40@6.52, clears $5.75@ 
6.10; southwestern short patents 


$6.15 @6.25, standard patents $6.05@ 
6.15: high ratio soft winters $6.254 
7.10, straights $5.35@5.75. 

Buffalo: A declining grain market 
kept the sales of flour down to a 
very low point last week. Mills re- 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


Exporting 











importing Guaranteed United Statest 

countries purchases Wheat Flour 
Austria 4,335 400 
Belgium 3,214 21 
ar 183 138 
Brazil 3 9,341 sm 
Ceylon 5,614 ° 183 
Costa Rica 1,213 83 444 
Cuba ‘ 7,422 i4 2,722 
Denmark .. 1,617 17 186 
Dominican Rep 87 38 513 
Ecuador : 1,256 154 64 
Egypt . .. 14,697 7,514 nae 
El Salvador ° 404 18 207 
Germany . 66,139 29,707 
Greece .... 15,726 5,879 ot 
Guatemala . 919 405 
ee ‘ 1,029 ‘ 690 
Honduras* .... 367 153 143 
Iceland : 404 1 151 
India ... 55,116 11,929 rere 
Indonesiaf.. 3,674 1,076 
Ireland ; . 10,104 1,163 rr 
Israel . Sa ie ll 5,879 1,031 
Italy ‘ A " 40,418 ti 
pS ere 18,372 F 
Lebanon 2,388 1,362 
Liberia 37 16 
Mexico ‘ 
Netherlands 2,382 
New Zealand . as 
Nicaragua eons 157 
MORWOAS <.0c0vc0 1,606 1,708 
Panama’ 3 107 
PATE. cco ncece 966 69 
Philippines 7,454 
Portugal 3,864 725 
Saudi Arabia‘ 340 $11 
Spain 1,712 20 
Sweden ‘ is 1,659 
Switzerland ... 6,430 1,761 
Un. of S. Africa 11,023 2,389 
ae le Se hadene 177,068 16,009 
Venezuela . 6,246 5 

Total 580,917 138,418 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 

Balance ; 


tSales confirmed by CCC through Feb 
through Jan. 30, 1953. * Quota filled Feb. 4, 
ment is issued by the department. 


countries total sale 


Australiat Canada 





’ 12,758 

1 ' 2,613 
9,341 it 11,887 
is sl §,264 

5 14 S41 

® T6E 1,533 1,299 
812 1,54 

1 190 741 

28 96 1,224 
7,514 6,602 14,116 
22 109 334 
9,70 1 ¢ 1,964 1,837 7.864 
S79 6 8a 
10) 215 620 
690 712 76 
206 65 364 
152 21 17 
11,929 S,o87 11,200 1,716 
Love Ho a4 3.490 
1,16 2,56 864 9,590 
2s 1¢ 5,691 
8.40 352 11,023 19,78! 
5,667 1,168 674 10,509 
1,735 87 2,10 
| errs 19 35 
6,198 6,198 
11,242 797 7,922 19,961 
1,342 4,34 

157 117 274 
3,314 611 2,987 6,912 
107 is7 94 
3,0 2,212 247 
2.454 1 624 109 
1,589 14 708 >», 311 
1,151 a4 1,235 
1,7 ; 1,732 
1,659 948 2,60 
1,761 o° 3,674 eee 5,435 
2,359 7,280 9,669 
19,558 0,671 52,826 103,084 
1,728 , 1,895 3,626 
162,641 59,635 146,967 1,837 371,080 
253,128 88,700 235,000 4,089 580,917 
90,487 29,065 88,033 2,262 209,837 
3, 1953. tSales recorded by Wheat Council 
1953. *Sales may not be made until announce 


ported new bookings as about the 
lightest in some time. The bright 
side of the picture was reported as 
being a good demand for family flour. 

Large chains of bakeries appear 
to be completely out of the mar- 
ket for the present, but are taking 
fair quantities of flour booked some 
time ago. An eastern broker was re- 
ported to be a fair buyer of sev- 
eral types of flour for which he was 
able to find a ready market. 

Production was well up in line 
with past weeks, mostly influenced by 
reported good export orders that have 
been transferred to local area mills 
for fulfillment. Direction business 
was also considered good. Storage 
stocks of flour are reported as be- 
ing quite thin in most sections, and 
with a stabilizing of the grain mar- 
ket some effective new business is 
expected to be developed, according 
to mills. 

Flour prices generally held to their 


previous week's levels, despite the 
sharp drop in wheat prices. Hard 
winter varieties were the weakest 


of the list, being down 5@8¢ sack, 
while spring varieties were held to 
the previous week quotations, with 
a slight advance being shown in 
some varieties. Cake and _ cookie 
flours were down a few cents, while 
clears were holding fairly steady, 
showing only moderate declines. Mill- 
feeds took the brunt of the decline 
pricewise and were offered down $2 
to $3 a ton as against the previ- 
ous week’s quotations. Demand for 
family type flours has been good, ac- 
cording to reports from mills. 
Quotations Feb. 7: spring family 
$7.93@7.95, high gluten $6.86@6.88, 
short patent $6.61@6.63, standard 
$6.5176.53, first clears $5.94@5.96: 
hard winter standard $6.08@6.10, 
first clears $5.78@5.80: soft winter 
short patent $5.73@5.75, straights 
$5.53 @5.55, first clears $5.08@5.10. 


Boston: Demand for all types of 
flour continued slow in the local mar- 
ket last week, although there were 
some reports of a switching of buying 
interest to the hard wheat flours be- 
cause of the growing price differen- 
tials. Springs scored one of the sharp- 
est rises in recent weeks by register- 
ing 9¢ advances on the top grades 
First clears were an exception, how- 
ever, easing 5¢. Hard winters joined 
the general upswing early in the 
week, advancing a maximum of 6¢ 
but in the closing sessions the gains 
were pared to a net of 2¢ for the 
week. Soft wheat flours were steady 
and unchanged with buying interest 
generally described as spotty. 

Dealers majoring in spring flours 
reported that the latest rise in that 
type of flour just about quelled what- 
ever buying interest being displayed 
at somewhat lower levels. This was 
quite noticeable in the form of pros- 
pective buyers refusing to adjust 
their bids in recognition of the mar- 
ket rise but holding to their ideas of 
values which were substantially be- 
low current quotations. As a result of 
this position hard winters seemed to 
assume the bulk of the trading in- 
terest even though this factor was 
more in the form of a negotiation 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 

















Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family a oo Bevel ccc CEO Bac Wiese Bic $7.93 @7.95 
Spring high gluter Marea -»--@... 6.15@6.16 re eee ---@... 6.86@6.88 
Spring short : aso «ee. am g soe @® ox 6.61@6.63 
Spring standard ad A Pee | Ie 6.51@6.53 
Spring first clear Ke corQ@ace Le 5.9404 5.96 
Hard winter family ée aah aici 4 P 6.25 @7.40 -@ 
Hard winter short a a ee 5.45 @5.50 -+-@. 
Hard winter standard ee ee 5.35 @ 5.40 6.08 6.10 
Hard winter first clear ae a2 wie 4.20@4.25 5. 5.78 @5.80 
Soft winter family Te. yee a i. ---@ . 
Soft winter short patent ot Lee 6.80@7.10 6.3 §.73@5.75 
Soft winter traight cial ade ° §.25@5.35 @5.50 5.53@5.55 
Soft winter first ear ro, ee ona @ ee» a ---@4.95 5.0805.10 
Kye flour, white Hae -++@... 4.75@4.81 can wee -+-@5.48 5.50@5.53 
Rye flour, dart -+--@... 3.75@3.81 a see -+e@4.48 4.5004 4.53 
Seniolina tandard, bulk : o0-@... 7.00@7.20 ae ene -+-@750 7.60@7.65 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family $...@8.05 $7.65@7.85 $...@8.07 $...@ $. a 
Spring high gluten 6.75 @6.87 6.80@6.90 6.80@6.91 avn sa 
Spring short 6.5006.62 6.55@6.65 6.55@6.66 asa Geseisa 
Spring standard . 640@6.52 6.40@6.50 6.45@6.56 cae 
Spring first clear 5.75 @6.10 6.00@6,10 5.77@6.12 ie ges 
Hard winter hich luten 2a0@ P “ ey oe er awa 
Hard winter hort : eee) §.156@6.25 6.20@6.30 6.29@6.42 re. Lee 
Hard winter tandard 6.05 @6.15 6.15406.25 6.09@6.22 ose @ 
Hard winter first leur cone se nae ove @ woe one ° 
Soft winter hort patent son @ os o@ nsec ove os ooo @ woe 
Soft winter traleht ».35@ @... 5.37@5.67 okie 
Soft winter first clear P 4 a . ee ee cee es ‘ 
Rye flour white . 6.404 5.60@5.70 vey sere eae a 
Semolina tandard, bull 7 oer eo eee Pk a 
Seattle « Toronto tWinnipeg 
Family patent ee ee ere Spring top patent ... $...@.... $10.90@11.60 
Bluestem. co eegh eee Spring second patent. -+-@.... 10.40@11.10 
Hakery grades cose e00@ cece Winter exportst ..... .-@ tints eek 
En ae oe + fe 
1100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. *100-lb. papers. tFor delivery between Fort Wil 


liam and the British Columbia boundary, 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 


load lots, prompt 


Chicago Minneapolis 





Bran $54.00@54.50 $49.50@50.50 
Standard midd $5054.00 
Flour midds 7.0066 58.00 
Red dog 7.00 @59.06 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Iran 7T5@48.50 $55.500055.75 
Shorts 18.25@49.00 54.50@55.00 
Mill run OP ices o@ vs 
Bran 
Toronto oe @ 


Winnipeg 52.004 54.00 


$68.50@59.50 $.... 


Buffalo Philadelphia 


@ 66.00 





delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Boston 
$....@67.00 


58.50@ - @66.00 66.00 
61.50 @62.5 Lr a 
62.00 @ 63.00 - @69.00 a 
Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
$....@59.00 $59.00@60.25 $....@ 
.@59.00 60.00 @ 60.75 ‘a 
eS Laer die lad ae @M58.50 
Shorts Middlings 


ab eG sisee $ -@ 
53.00 @ 56.00 


56.00 @59.00 





GRAIN FUTURES=CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations In leading markets, in cents per bushel: 




















WHEAT FLAXSEED 

Minneapolis Chicago- -— Kansas City. Minneapolis 

May July Mar. May July Sept. Mar. May July Mar. May 
Fet 1 3 227% 230% 229% 235% 233% 231% 392% 396 
Feb 41 3 229% 228% 234% 230% 392 395 
Feb. 4 158 161 181 163% 164% Fiia 79% 6 75% 74 

Feb. 5 A si 231% 230% 234% 233% 231% 391 394% 
Feb, 6 ‘ ‘ 228% 228% 231% 231% 229% £386 390 

7--CORN oS RYE — OATS——————. 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

Mar. May May July May July May July Mar. May May July 

Fet 159 161% 1811 182% 16214 163% 175% seas 79% 78% 75 74% 
Fet 159 161 180% 182% 163%) 164% 175% 79% 79% 75% 74 
Feb, 4 158 161 181 1921 163% 164% 175% 79% 79% 75% 74 

Feb. 5 158% 161 180% 181% 162% 163% 174% 79% THR 75 74% 

Feb. 6 153 1 176% 178% 159% 160% 172 76% 76 721 71%, 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 























Visible supply rain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
f Trade in bushels ¢ omitted), Jan. 30. and the corresponding date of a year ago 
-—Wheat—, -——Corn—. -—-Oats—. -——Rye—. --Barley— 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
Baltimore 958 3,802 1,208 2,416 24 319 14 324 
iB ton 5Rg9 379 ae 7 o« 355 121 
Ruffalo 14,962 9,967 4,182 2,229 1,484 1,184 150 1,861 632 646 
Afloat 913 3.015 298 , Fi 57 ay , 21 
ico 10,927 6,049 8,025 13.385 8.392 7,273 1,140 2,028 333 338 
Afloat 1.966 28 é eu 7 is 
Duluth 30.943 18,462 5,501 1,130 1,504 2,262 39 70 1,332 7,56 
Enid 9,248 25,112 16 216 =F ‘ oe 
Ft. Worth 15.265 471 547 440 170 337 22 27 38 9 
Galveston 1,641 2.183 390 4 : 
Hutchinson 18,029 10,8686 34 ; ; ° 16 
Indianapol 1,994 233 1,665 2,488 98 206 29 104 
Kansas City 8,088 21 4,037 4,202 90 56 174 248 26 8 
Milwaukee 1,164 : 326 1,601 1,011 39 1 .- 1,922 2,566 
Minneapolis 15.315 87 «67,297 6,545 4,142 4,253 944 1,063 3,345 6,829 
New Orlean 549 263 310 11 2 “i ue : 
New York 1,503 616 235 1 3 - i 14 9 
Omaha 8,546 5,323 7.129 630 1,494 28 150 23 46 
Peoria 18 241 714 2 23 7 + 
Philadetphia 1,457 428 1,429 a Es 33 129 14 
Stoux City 78 1,337 1,620 292 325 11 4 : 12 
St. Joseph 3,612 941 1,756 710 317 ia 66 63 
St. Louls 3,219 2,199 4,334 956 1,036 6 4 35 29 
Wichita 8,923 es a ee 3 1 32 
Totals 14,243 149,792 45,319 52,327 19,493 18,994 2,546 5,911 8.265 18,936 


stage rather than any concrete buy- 
ing move. 

Quotations Feb. 7: Spring short 
patents $6.55@6.66, standards $6.45 
@6.56, high gluten $6.80@6.91; first 
clears $5.77@6.12; hard winter short 
patents $6.29@6.42, standards $6.094 
6.22; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.52 « 
6.77, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37@5.67, high ratio $6.37@7.22: 
family $8.07. 

Philadelphia: Two upward price re- 
visions on the local market lifted 
flour quotations 10@15¢ sack above 
those of the previous week. The de- 
velopment came as somewhat of a 
shock to bakers and jobbers who have 
been holding back commitments in 
the belief that a major setback was 
in prospect, a feeling heightened by 
the down trend in some other com- 
modities, and many found themselves 
wishing that they had engaged in 
some replenishment of supplies when 
costs were down to their lows for 
the season. 

Mill representatives reported no 
acceleration in demand among those 
seeking to gain protection against the 
possibility of a further upturn. In- 
stead, they found conservatism and 
caution more pronounced, with a 
greater number of bakery operators 
determined not to cover beyond im- 
mediate needs. 

Those who had been on the side- 
lines waiting for a widening of the 
discount for hard winters under 
springs were not spurred into action 
when it transpired. They found that 
the differential was wider, but the 
cost was higher than it would have 
been at the former spread because 
of the general upturn in postings. 
Users of spring types were found to 
have changed their minds regarding 
price-date-of-shipment operations in 
favor of a wait-and-see policy. 

Thus, the volume of flour changing 
hands locally remained a disappoint- 
ment. The situation is further ag- 
gravated by lagging demand for 
baked goods at the retail levels, with 
unseasonably warm weather continu- 
ing to take its toll on sales of sweet 
items. 

Quotation Feb. 6: Spring family 
$7.65@7.85, high gluten $6.80@6.90, 
short patent $6.55@6.65, standard 
$6.40 @6.50, first clear $6@6.10; hard 
winter short patent $6.20@6.30, 
standard $6.15@6.25; soft winter 
western $5.8576.10, nearby $5.50@ 
5.70. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
very quiet, with satisfactory deliv- 
eries on outstanding contracts but 
almost a complete absence of any 
new business. Declining wheat mar- 
kets have given pause to bakery in- 
terest, mild weather has discouraged 
consumption of bakery goods, and 
there is simply no life in the mar- 
ket. No new export business was 
reported, and prices were unchanged 
to slightly lower. Milling produc- 
tion was up slightly from a week 
ago, but there was nothing in the 
picture to lend encouragement for 
any heavy upturn in business. 


Canada 


Vancouver: While Canadian ship- 
pers operating out of this port were 
fairly busy during the week filling 
previous orders, there was little in 
the way of new business on the hori- 
zon. 

Purchases by Chinese buyers across 
the Pacific are almost at a standstill 
just now due to the native new year 
celebrations when business is defi- 
nitely a secondary consideration. 
Some improvement is expected later 
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in the month, 
Kong. 

Interest on the part of importers 
in the Philippines continues to be 
confined to their requirements for 
single month’s period only. 

Domestic flour sales are along rou- 
tine lines with prices unchanged. 
Cash car quotations for hard wheat 
grinds Feb. 6: First patents $11.20@ 
11.40 in 98’s cottons; bakers patents 
$10 in paper bags and $10.30 in cot- 
tons; western pastry to the trade 
$11.40 and western cake flour $13. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked 
264,000 bbl. flour for export last week 
with only 45,000 bbl. destined for IWA 
countries. This was made up of small 
lots going to Burma, Guatemala, Ve- 
nezuela, Philippines, Gibraltar, Hong 
Kong, Belgian Congo, Surinam, St. 
Kitts, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Antigua, 
Montserrat and Dominican Republic. 
Class 2 flour sales accounted for the 
remainder of the total with the fol- 
lowing buyers: Ceylon, Indonesia, 
Philippines, Jamaica, Venezuela, Tan- 
gier, Colombia, Ecuador, El] Salvador, 
Japan, Hong Kong, Singapore, Suri- 
nam, Peru, Trieste, Kuwait. Domestic 
trade is seasonal and mill production 
is increasing but still less than rated 
capacity. Prices remain unchanged. 
Quotations Feb. 7: Top patent springs 
for delivery between Ft. William and 
the British Columbia boundary $10.90 
@11.60, second patents $10.40@11.10, 
second patents to bakers $9.85@10.05. 
All prices cash carlot. 


Millfeed 


Duluth: Demand was fair to good 
last week, the trend was firm and 
higher, and supplies were adequate. 
Quotations Feb. 6: pure bran $52G 
52.50, standard bran $51.50@52, 
standard midds. $51@51.50, flour 
midds. $54@54.50, mixed feeds $51.50 
@52, red dog $55@55.50. 

Minneapolis: Demand last week 
was very light and prices showed a 
further decline. Prices Feb. 9 were 
off $2.50@3.50 from a week earlier. 
Declining grain markets and slow 
feed business weakened the millfeed 
market, and buyers lost confidence in 
values. Enough millfeed was being 
forced on the market to keep prices 
weak. Quotations Feb. 9: Bran $49.50 
@50.50, standard midds. $49@50, 
flour midds. $52.50, red dog $53.50. 


Kansas City: Under the influence 
of a declining corn market and the 
sluggishness of feed business, mill- 
feed reached new lows for the year 
at Kansas City this week. The break 
has been sharp in cash millfeed dur- 
ing the past week, cutting bran prices 
$4 ton and shorts $3.25 ton. Supplies 
are fair to good, but demand is poor. 
Quotations Feb. 9: Bran $47.75@ 
48.50, shorts $48.25@49, sacked, Kan- 
sas City. 


especially in Hong 


Salina: Demand has been slow 
with bran $2.50 ton lower and shorts 
$3 ton lower. Supplies have been ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $50@51, gray shorts $50@50.50. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was very 
poor last week with supplies ample. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Feb. 
6: Bran $49.25, shorts $49.50, imme- 
diate delivery. Bran declined $2.75 
ton and shorts $2.50 ton, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds declined 
$2 on both bran and shorts. Quota- 
tions Feb. 7, straight cars: Bran $52 
@53, millrun $52.50@53.50, shorts 
$53 @54. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued to fall with bran declining 
$2.50 and shorts $2.25. Heavy spot 
supplies and a February slump were 
contributing factors. Mills of the 
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area, even on reduced operations, 
were unable to get rid of all sup- 
plies. Prices, Kansas City basis, Feb. 
6: bran $49@49.50, shorts $49.25@ 
49.75. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
slow, and prices on both bran and 
shorts averaged about $3.50 ton low- 
er than a week previous, but offer- 
ings were not pressing and were 
fairly well absorbed. Quotations Feb. 
7:. bran and also shorts $59, deliv- 
ered TCP. 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeeds in 
this area continued to be flat. During 
the first part of the week mill offer- 
ings were rather tight but toward 
the end of the period offerings were 
ample. Quotations Feb. 5: Bran $55.50 
@55.75, shorts $54.50@55, St. Louis. 

Chicago: Millfeeds slumped lower 
in the central states area during the 


week ending Feb. 9. Sellers found 
almost no buying interest, with of- 


ferings pressing to be sold. Buying 
interest consisted almost solely of 
odd cars for immediate shipment. 
Quotations Feb. 9: bran $54@54.50, 
standard midds. $53.50@54, flour 
midds. $57@58, red dog $57@59. 
New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained fairly stable last week, es- 
pecially on shorts. Bran eased off 
slightly towards the weekend and 
also shorts were down $2. Some scat- 
tered sales at cheap prices were re- 
ported. The demand from mixers 
and jobbers was not too strong and 
mills were pushing for sales while 
trying to hold to asking prices. The 
narrowing of prices brought out con- 
siderable inquiries but resulting sales 


were in small volume. Quotations 
Feb. 6: bran $59@60.25, shorts $60 
a 60.75 

Buffalo: Millfeed last week ran 
through a gamut of ups and downs 
in prices and ended the week off 
as much as $2 or more a ton. A 


very cautious demand by mixers, 
coupled with a declining grain mar- 
ket, brought an air of hesitancy into 
this market and kept it on an un- 
certain Westerns have had 
a bearish influence also on the price 
structure in this area. Canadians are 
still considered a small factor as 
competitors at the present time, due 
to a slow-down in production of 
flour from that source. Inventories 
of mixers as well as retail outlets 
reported very low, and any 
strengthening of demand for mill- 
feeds would no doubt change the pic- 
ture rapidly. Production was well up 
in tonnage. A very mild winter up 
to the present time has been a strong 
influence on feeding in this area, 
and this influence has been felt back 
through the trade to a large extent. 
Quotations Feb. 7: standard bran 
$58.50 @ 59.50, standard midds. $58.50 


course, 


are 


a59.50, flour midds. $61.50@ 62.50, 
red dog $62@63. 

Boston: Millfeeds were easier in 
the local market last week, al- 


though supplies at no time could be 
considered as burdensome. Both bran 
and middlings were $2 lower. Deal- 
reported that the week’s busi- 
ness was slow with buying interest 
limited to immediate needs and then 
only consummated after the market 
was fully explored. Quotations Feb. 
7: spring bran $67, middlings $66. 
Philadelphia: Millfeed prices under- 
went a moderate setback on the local 
market last week, a development 
which carried costs back to early 
January levels. The decline was at- 
tributed to apathetic buying interest 
and consumers proved to be in no 
rush to make replenishments at the 
new postings. The Feb. 7 list of quo- 
tations showed bran and standard 
midds. at $66, both off $4 from the 


ers 
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previous week, while a $3 reduction 
took red dog to $69. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed last week, with demand firm 
and supply about equal to the de- 
mand. Plants were operating six days 
a week, 24 hours a day to capacity 
and are sold through the month. 
Quotations Feb. 6: red bran’ and 
mill run $57, middlings $62; to Den- 
ver: red bran and mill run $64, mid- 
dlings $69; to California: red bran 
and mill run $64.50, middlings $69.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
very quiet, with little demand and 
not much selling pressure. California 
markets were in the middle to low 
$60’s, with sufficient supplies to take 
care of current demand and thus 
Pacific Northwest mills had to rely 
largely on local markets to take care 
of their output. There are no longer 
burdensome supplies of Canadian 
millfeed hanging over the market, 
but local production is sufficient to 
keep the market from moving up, 
and at the close of the week mill- 
feed was unchanged at $58.50, deliv- 
ered common transit points, with odd 
cars said to be moving at a dollar 
or so less. 

Winnipeg: Trade in all types of 
millfeeds continued good and prac- 
tically all of the production from 
western mills continued to move to 
eastern Canada feeders. Prices tend 
to firm. Quotations Feb. 6: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta _ bran, 
f.o.b. mills, $52@54, shorts $53@56, 
midds. $56@59; all prices cash car- 
lot. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: The market is only 
moderately active. Prices are holding 
steady and supplies from both prairies 
and local mills are fairly good in view 
of some increase in milling opera- 
tions. Cash car quotations Feb. 6: 
Bran $56.70@57.95, shorts $57.70@ 
57.95, midds. $59.80 @62.70. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye flour prices de- 
clined further last week, and buy- 
ing interest continued dull. Quota- 
tions Feb. 9: white rye $4.75@4.81, 
medium rye %4.55@4.61, dark rye 
$3.75 @3.81. 

New York: Rye flour sales were 
light. Some buyers indicated their 
belief that world wide conditions are 
such that prices will go lower and 
others just held back because of a 
lack of buying incentive. Quotations 
Feb. 7: pure white patents $5.40@G 
5.50. 

Buffalo: Sales of rye flour last 
week were very quiet. About the 
only business the mills reported was 
in the nature of fill-in business. A 
sinking rye grain market is keep- 
ing flour buyers on the sidelines 
awaiting a more favorable spot in 
which to step into the market for 
their longer term requirements. All 
bakers appear to be keeping their 
storage stocks up to their immediate 
requirements and do not desire at 
the present time to commit them- 
selves to any further period. Rye 
flour showed a decline of up to 15¢ 
sack as against the previous week, 
but this had no apparent effect on 
any new bookings for the mills. Lo- 
cal area bakers are reporting a slight 
downturn in their business which is 
more or less seasonal in this sec- 
tion at this time of year. Quotations 
Feb. 7: white rye $5.50@5.53, me- 
dium rye $5.30@5.33, dark rye $4.50 
@4.53. 

Philadelphia: A 10¢ sack reduction 
from the previous week in the local 
rye market last week produced no 
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FOOD TRENDS—George S. Pillsbury, vice president in charge of bakery 
sales for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, points out to his audience that 
increased popularity of some foods makes outstanding merchandising of quality 
baked products a “must” in order to compete successfully. Mr. Pillsbury was 
a speaker at a sales conference sponsored by Brechet & Richter Co., Minne- 
apolis. Watching the blackboard, from the left, are four others who were on 
the speakers’ panel: J. M. Richter, president of Brechet & Richter Co.; J. M. 
Long, secretary-treasurer of Associated Bakers of Minnesota; Frank W. 
Cooley, Jr., bakery editor, The Northwestern Miller, and A. E. Grawert, 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 





marked increase in ordering. Bakers, 
confronted with a lagging demand for 
dark flour products, were not spurred 
into action by the development. It 
did get considerable attention, how- 
ever. This made mill representatives 
hopeful that any _ indications of 
strength in the market might bring 
out some ordering. The Feb. 7 quo- 
tation on rye white of $5.60@5.70, 
compared with $5.70@5.80 the week 
before. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions remained fair. Quotations Feb. 
5: pure white $5.48, medium $5.28, 
dark $4.48, rye meal $4.98. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Mild weather in western 
Canada has not yet reflected in any 
decline in the seasonal demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal and trade 
continues moderately good. There is 
no accumulation of supplies. Quota- 
tions Feb. 7: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $5@5.30 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks $6 
a 6.35. All prices cash carlot. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


NEW BEMIS COMIC BOOK 
STRESSES PRODUCTIVITY 


ST. LOUIS—An educational comic 
book showing that productivity is the 
key to America’s prosperity is the 
fifth in a series of similar booklets 
sponsored by Bemis Bro. Bag Co. to 
stress America’s economy. 

“A Better Life for You,” in color, 
tells the story of how machines put 
more men to work, how more pro- 
duction per man per hour means 
lower costs, and how better produc- 
tivity makes a better life for every- 
one through lower prices, higher 
wages, shorter hours, more profits 
and more jobs. 

Earlier booklets in the series cov- 
ered inflation, the citizen’s responsi- 
bility for good government and com- 
munity growth, and how to under- 
stand political issues. 

Working in cooperation with Har- 
vey Publications, Inc., New York, 
Bemis developed the booklets as an 
aid to other businesses in employee 
education programs. To insure effec- 
tiveness of the material, advance 
copies of “A Better Life for You” 
were distributed among Bemis’ own 
employees and tested by the Psycho- 
logical Corp. 

A survey was also made among the 
1,000 presidents and personnel man- 
agers of 500 large companies, who 


were asked to comment on subject 
matter and method of presentation. 
Several revisions for increasing the 
impact of the booklet were made as 
a result of this survey. 

Further information about this pro- 
gram, including sample comic books 
and price lists, may be obtained from 
either Harvey Publications, Inc., In- 
formation Comics Division, New York 
23, N.Y., or Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 408 
Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


——<BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


WARD BAKING CO. RECORDS 
$2,153,349 NET PROFIT 


NEW YORK--The net profit of the 
Ward Baking Co. for the 52 weeks 
ended Dec. 27, 1952, was $2,153,349. 
This is equivalent to $2.36 a share on 
768,198 shares of common stock out- 
standing at the year end. Provision 
for federal income taxes for the year 
1952 was $2,151,000, the ‘company has 
announced. 

This compares with the net profit 
for the 52 weeks ended Dec. 29, 1951, 
of $2,216,526. This is equivalent to 
$2.44 a share on the 768,120 shares of 


common stock outstanding at the 
year end. Provision for federal in- 
come taxes for the year 1951 was 


$2,171,000, F. FE. 
tary, said. 


Wentworth, secre- 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


PRICES OF WINNIPEG 
EXCHANGE SEATS GAIN 

WINNIPEG—The price of seats 
on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange has 
climbed steadily since mid-July last 
year, and the latest trade in member- 
ship was made at $4,000. Last July 
at least one seat traded for less than 
$1,800. 

The interest in memberships is 
vastly greater than in 1941, when one 
traded at $600. The highest price ever 
paid for seats on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange was in 1929, when two 
were purchased at the treasury price 
of $25,000. Shortly after the treas- 
ury price was increased to $50,000. No 
seats on the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change have been sold above the old 
treasury price. 

———BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
Kye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour.output reported 


to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, and com 
parative figures for the previous weeks 
Jan Jan Jan Feb 
16 23 30 7 
Five mille $2,421 38,997 #28,053 °31,002 
*Four mill or less tRevised from pre 
jous week 
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KEYSTONE OFFICERS—New oflicers of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
elected at the recent winter meeting of the group, are shown above. Left to 
right, Theo. Staab, secretary, honored for 10 years’ service; Ralph W. Sotzing, 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Baking Co., treasurer; D. A. Robinson, Capital Bakers, Inc., 
Harrisburg, vice president, and Dean A. Anderson, Anderson Baking Co., 
Warren, Pa., president. 








CAPITAL COMMENT 


By John 





WASHINGTON 


Despite the ac- 
cord seemingly shown on the use 
of chemicals in food products, the 


food industries are not of a common 
mind with the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration on the latter’s right to in- 
spect food plants 

By Supreme Court action, the FDA 
lost its right to enter plants of food 
and drug processors (without permis- 


sion) for the purpose of inspection 
about two months ago. The rein- 
statement of this right is of prime 


importance to FDA, and was the sub- 
ject of comment in President Eisen- 
hower's state of the union address 
recently. 

Primarily all of the reputable proc- 
essors in the food industries have the 
common point of agreement that the 
only way FDA can enforce the law is 
through plant inspection. Some of the 
food industries feel that possibly the 
best approach is to leave the law as 
it stands under the recent U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision and leave it to 
the cooperation of those industries to 
permit FDA inspectors to enter on a 
voluntary 

There is no quarrel with inspection 
for sanitation and good housekeeping 
purposes by FDA inspectors in food 
plants. The issue centers around the 
character of the enforcement officials. 


basis 


Cipperly 





Most of the food industries say that if 
they could be guaranteed that all 
field inspectors and future FDA ad- 
ministrators were of the caliber and 
character of C. B. Crawford, FDA 
administrator and_ his assistant, 
George B. Larrick, who are carrying 
on in the tradition of former admin- 
istrator Paul Dunbar, there would be 
no quarrel with an outright grant 
of mandatory inspection authority. 

However, there is no guarantee 
thereof. Nor will there be a guaran- 
tee that field inspectors in their zeal 
may overstep bounds of reason in 
enforcement of the law. It has been 
suggested in cereal processing cir- 
cles that the amending of the law 
should require the establishment of 
standards of sanitation to govern 
FDA inspectors along the lines now 
established in the grain st°ndards 
regulations of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

If this condition could be written 
it is believed that all objections to 
the amending of the law would van- 
ish. If that condition cannot be met, 
it is predicted that the amending of 
the law will not pass with the ease 
that President Eisenhower contem- 
plated when he singled out that leg- 
islative action as one for prompt 
attention by Congress. 





Grain Research Advisory Group 
Urges Variety Improvement Work 


WASHINGTON 
work on variety 
grains, breeding 
to diseases and 


Expansion of 
improvement of 
into them resistance 
insects, was one of 
the principal recommendations of the 
Grain Research Advisory Committee 
which met here Feb. 2-4. The com- 
mittee was established under au- 
thority of the Research and Market- 
ing Act of 1946 and meets annually. 

It also recommended continued 
work on the development of hardy 


winter varieties of wheat with the 
thought that some of the results of 
such work may be applied to spring 
wheat 


Noting that continued increase in 
the use of mechanized harvesting has 
resulted in the harvest of grains with 
high moisture contents, the commit- 
tee urged intensified work on the de- 
velopment of improved storage prac- 
tices for all grains, with basic study 
of the effect of moisture on the stor- 
age of grains from the farm through 
the terminal elevators. 

It recommended also a basic study 
to determine the chemical and physi- 
cal properties of the wheat kernel. 

The committee also recommended 
expansion of research on the con- 
trol of insect infestation and of con- 


tamination in stored grain, including 
development of a quick test for hid- 
Gen insect infestation. It also urged 
that research in developing new ex- 
port markets for wheat be continued 
ane expanded. 

An expansion of work with state 
departments of agriculture was urged 
by the committee in order to devel- 
op regional programs of wheat re- 
search, and of the grain grading mar- 
keting schools conducted by the 
USDA extension service. 

tobert B. Taylor, Adams, Ore., and 
Lewis G. Graeves, the Charles 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, 
D. C., were reelected chairman and 
vice chairman, respectively, of the 
committee. Other committee mem- 
bers attending the meeting were Her- 
bert W. Clutter, Holcomb, Kansas; 
Henry L. Cox, Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co., Argo, Ill.; Gordon Day, 
Onida, S.D.; M. D. Guild, Indiana 
Grain Cooperative, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Roy F. Hendrickson, National Fed- 
eration of Grain Coops., Washington, 
D.C.; Don A. Stevens, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; Frank A. 
Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., and John B. 
Wilson, Jr., Bowling Green, Ohio. J. 
Roy Allgyer of the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration is executive 
secretary of the committee. 
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$500,000 FIRE LEVELS 
WESOTA CO. BUILDINGS 

GLUEK, MINN. Fire swept 
through two buildings of the Wesota 
Co. grain terminal here Feb. 9, caus- 
ing damage estimated at $500,000. 

Destroyed were 132,000 bu. flax, 
soybeans and oats valued at $325,000, 
according to reports. The loss of the 
two buildings was placed at about 
$175,000. 

It is believed that a slipping pulley 
in the grain elevating mechanism 
generated enough heat to touch off a 
blaze in a small building, the fire 
spreading to a large annex. 





There has been no decision on re- 
building plans. 
Cargill, Ine., formerly owned the 


Wesota property. A. J. Jensen is man- 


ager. 





M. C. Cecka 


SALES AREA—Named to handle 
sales of Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, 
exclusively in Florida, Alabama, Geor- 
gia and South Carolina is M. C. Cecka. 
Mr. Cecka has been on the firm’s 
staff since 1947 and has devoted 
much of his efforts for the past sev- 
eral years to the sale of Hart-Carter 
equipment in the southeastern states, 
according to Hill Shepardson, sales 
manager. 
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Santa Fe Notes 
Little Change in 
Crop Condition 


There seems to be little change 
in the condition of the 1953 wheat 
crop from a month ago, the Santa Fe 
Railway states in its Feb. 1 crop re- 
port. Moisture over much of the area 
has been just enough to keep the 
plants alive, it notes. 

“If nature, in one of her capricious 
moods, should suddenly change the 
moisture pattern that has been in 
existence over the Southwest wheat 
area the last 18 months and gives 
the 1953 wheat crop all of the mois- 
ture it needs as often as it needs it, 
there is still a chance of producing 
a fair to good wheat crop,” it com- 
ments. “On the other hand, if the 
moisture pattern established during 
the past months continues, there is 
a chance that the winter wheat area 
south and west of Omaha comprising 
parts of six states may produce less 
wheat all together in 1953 than was 
produced in the state of Kansas alone 
last year. 

“In the northern and eastern win- 
ter wheat area, including northeast- 
ern Colorado, Nebraska and northern 
Kansas, surface moisture generally 
now is adequate and wheat is coming 
up to a stand. To the south and west, 
however, the situation deteriorates 
rapidly. Much of the southern and 
western part of the winter wheat 
area has no subsoil moisture, and 
surface moisture extends only a few 
inches into the soil, with spotted and 
thin stands in many fields. Any wheat 
produced in these areas will have to 
be on moisture falling between now 
and June 1, and the chance of a nor- 
mal crop becomes slimmer each day 
that the wheat plants have to live 
under these extremely adverse condi- 
tions. 

“Several unseasonably warm days 
during January have encouraged the 
growth of the wheat plants, and they 
have used a considerable part of the 
available supply of moisture. These 
warm days have been followed by 
sharp temperature drops to near zero 
over much of the area. The ultimate 
effect of these extremes in tempera- 
tures on the wheat crop cannot yet 
be determined. 


Get Needed Help 

“The few bright spots in the wheat 
situation are the irrigated fields, and 
scattered areas where local showers 
have provided a little more moisture 
than received generally. Moisture in 
the form of snow and rain, in some 
cases totaling as much as an inch, fell 
over part of Texas, New Mexico and 
Oklahoma Jan. 22 and 23 and will aid 
materially in carrying the wheat crop 
another few weeks. 

“The stage for extensive wind dam- 
age in the Southwest has been set 
by inadequate moisture, very little 
vegetative cover, warm days, cool 
nights together with a few days of 
extremely cold weather. The soil is 
‘puffed’ from alternate freezing and 
thawing, and a few days of high 
winds on dry, loose fields could result 
in dust storms reminiscent of the 
30's. Several local areas have already 
had dust storms of short duration 
which served as reminders of what 
can happen. 

“Greenbugs and other insects are 
appearing in larger numbers than 
were found a year ago in southwest- 
ern Kansas, and the panhandle areas 
of Oklahoma and Texas; however, as 
yet they are not found in damaging 
numbers.” 
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Record Attendance 
at Midwest Feed 


Meeting Expected 


KANSAS CITY—A record attend- 
ance is in prospect for the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. conven- 
tion in Kansas City Feb. 19-20, J. D. 
Dean, executive vice president of the 
association, predicted this week on 
the basis of greatly increased appli- 
cations for hotel reservations. 

Mr. Dean also announced that ac- 
ceptances had been received from 
two expert speakers on the subjects 
of merchandising and personnel se- 
lection. William Griffith, merchandis- 
ing manager for the John Deere Plow 
Co., Moline, Ill., will talk on the cur- 
rent trends in merchandising and 
sales practices. Roy O. Davies, direc- 
tor of personnel for the Western 
Auto Supply Co., Kansas City, which 
operates thousands of retail stores all 
over the country, will have as his 
subject, “How to Start Right and 
End Right in Personnel Selection.” 

Both of these addresses will be pre- 
sented on the second afternoon of the 
convention. A third speaker at that 
session will be James McCain, presi- 
dent of Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, who will discuss the latest 
developments in the national feed 
milling school. 

On the morning of Feb. 20 the 
first speaker will be an outstanding 
authority on amino acids, Dr. Richard 
J. Block, professor of the New York 
Medical College, New York City. Dr. 
Block will be followed by a nutrition 
symposium moderated by Dr. Damon 
V. Catron, department of animal hus- 
bandy, Iowa State College, Ames. 
Other participants in the panel will 
be Prof. E. L. Stephenson, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville; Prof. L. S. 
Pope, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, and Prof. Tom W. Dowe, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Strictly entertainment will be pre- 
sented at the banquet which will take 
place in the ballroom of the Hotel 
President Feb. 19, according to the 
banquet committee. A floor show will 
be presented following the dinner. 


As previously announced the first 
day’s program includes the first part 
of the nutritional symposium, and 
talks by R. C. Booth, Piper Milling 
& Grain Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
president of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; James Browning, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Dr. W. M. Beeson, Purdue 
University, La Fayette, Ind., and J. 
D. Sykes, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, chairman of the board of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

Bringing the meeting to a finale 
Feb. 20 is the annual cocktail party 
for the association and guests, spon- 
sored by the Kansas City Feed Club. 
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TWO IMPORTANT FORMS 
OF MOSAIC IN KANSAS 





MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Kansas 
has two important wheat mosaic 


diseases capable of damaging or de- 
stroying wheat crops. The Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. attributes 
this information to Webster H. Sill, 
Jr., plant pathologist at the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, who 
says that one mosaic is soil-borne, 
while the other is a wheat-streak 
mosaic virus. 

The soil-borne mosaic, which last 
spring caused wide-spread yellowing 
in southeastern and south central 
Kansas, appears similar to the mosa- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ic-rosette, present in Missouri and 
other states east of Kansas. Streak- 
mosaic virus, sometimes called west- 
ern wheat mosaic, has been confined 
largely to the western one third of 
the state. 
Experiment station and _ federal 
scientists at Manhattan have con- 
ducted about 1,200 mosaic experi- 
ments with insects since 1949. They 
now have little doubt that insects 
are responsible for the spread of the 
virus. Neither the greenbug nor other 
aphids have transmitted the mosaic 
in any greenhouse test at Kansas 
State. Likewise, neither of the viruses 
has been transmitted by seed from 
infected wheat. Both, however, may 
be transmitted by mechanical or ab- 


rasive inoculation. 

Research to find varieties resist- 
ant to the western virus has been 
disappointing, it was said. Only a 
few of the hundreds of varieties 
tested show any promise that they 


are moderately resistant. Studies now 
being carried on with the western 
mosaic include research to see how it 
may be transmitted, search for re- 
sistant varieties, search for new hosts 
of the virus, ways in which it can 
be maintained in nature from one 
wheat crop to the next and possible 
chemical and cultural control meth- 
ods. 
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CORN YIELDS JUMP 

Forty years ago, it took 35 man- 
hours to produce an acre of corn 
yielding 26 bu. (U.S. average); in 
recent years (1949-51) it took only 
17 man-hours per acre and the yield 
was 38 bu. To produce 100 bu. corn 
40 years ago, took 135 man-hours; 
in recent years only 45 man-hours 
were required. 
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V. H. REID, PRESIDENT 
OF REID-STRUTT, DIES 
PORTLAND, ORE. — Victor H. 
Reid, president of Reid-Strutt & Co., 
Portland, died suddenly Feb. 1 of a 
heart attack. Mr. Reid had just re- 
turned from church when stricken. 





Mr. Reid resigned his position as 
of Hart-Carter Co., 


sales manager 


Victor H. Reid 


Minneapolis, manufacturer of grain 
and seed cleaning machinery in 1946 
to take over operation of the former 
W. G. Strutt & Co., Portland. He had 
been with Hart-Carter for 25 years 
previously. Reid-Strutt is a manufac- 
turers’ representative. 
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HOT CROSS PROMOTION—Pictured above (left to right) are Albert Pleus, 
manager of sales promotion and advertising for the Fleischmann division of 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, and Richard E. Baiter, product manager for 
Blue Bonnet margarine in the company’s grocery division, discussing Fleisch- 
mann’s new 1953 Hot Cross Bun merchandising plan and Blue Bonnet’s Hot 


Cross Bun national consumer 


advertising. 


Fleischmann says the baking 


industry will be able to benefit throughout one of the longest selling seasons 
of the year—Ash Wednesday, Feb. 18, to Easter Sunday, April 5. A complete 
Hot Cross bun merchandising kit is available from the company. Complete 
details on the merchandising plan will be featured in next month’s Bakery 


Merchandising section, 





Turkey Growers 
Plan 8% Slash 
in 1953 Crop 


WASHINGTON—The 1953 turkey 
crop will show an 8% reduction from 
last year if growers carry out their 
January intentions, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 

If growers follow through on their 
intentions as of Jan. 1, the number of 
turkeys raised will be 54,069,000, 
compared with the record 1952 crop 
of 58,956,000. 

This is the first year since 1948 
that growers have planned a decrease 
in production, USDA noted, and de- 
creases are foreseen in all areas of 
the country except the north central 
states. 

Growers mentioned lower turkey 
prices in relation to feed prices and 
record cold storage holdings of tur- 
key as reasons for the intended de- 
crease in production in 1953. 


Decrease of Only 3% 

Although the total number of tur- 
keys raised in 1953 would be down 
8% if Jan. 1 intentions were carried 
out, a decrease of only 3% was indi- 
cated for heavy breed turkeys, it 
was noted in the USDA report. For 
light breed turkeys, a decrease of 
23% was indicated. 

USDA said growers intend to raise 
about 43 million bronze and other 
heavy breed turkeys this year—3% 
less than in 1952. They plan to raise 
about 11 million Beltsville White and 
other light breed turkeys—23% Icss 
than in 1952. About 21% of all the 
turkeys to be raised this year are ex- 
pected to be Beltsville White and 
other light breed turkeys, compared 
with 24% last year. 

USDA noted that the number of 
turkeys actually raised usually varies 
somewhat from Jan. 1 intentions, the 
difference depending on prices of 
feed, supply and prices of hatching 
eggs and poults and the sale of tur- 
keys remaining in growers’ hands. 


Prices received by growers for tur- 
keys during the last half of 1952 av- 
eraged 10% lower than in 1951, while 
feed prices averaged 3% higher, re- 
sulting in a less favorable turkey-feed 
price relationship than in 1951. Live 
turkey prices in mid-December were 
13% lower than a year ago, while 
feed costs were down only about 3%. 

Paying at an average 
54.0¢ lb. for grade A turkeys the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
spent more than $25 million in the 
price support program for turkeys in 
the last crop year. Purchases amount- 
ed to 48,435,461 lb. for which USDA 
paid eviscerators $26,113,335. Pay- 
ments were made from section 32 
money. 

According to USDA it took off the 
market approximately 7% of the 
heavyweight birds of the 1952 crop. 
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BARLEY GROUP TOUR 

CHICAGO Nearly 150 barley 
growers from the Red River Valley of 
Minnesota and North Dakota were 
guests Jan. 28 of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

Alice Haggans, educational direc- 
tor, and E. B. Harris, secretary of 
the board, led discussions and Rich- 
ard F. Uhlmann, president, Uhlmann 
Grain Co., was guest speaker at the 
noon luncheon. 

The group also visited Milwaukee, 
touring these plants: Allis-Chalmers 
Manutacturing Co., Kurth Malting 
Co., Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., 
Pabst Brewing Co., Schlitz Brewing 
Co. and Schlitz Terminal Elevator 
Co. Their guide here was Dr. John 
H. Parker, director, Midwest Barley 
Improvement Assn. The group also 
made stops at Peoria and Min- 
neapolis. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe—— 
PIG CROP DOWN 

The 1952 U.S. pig crop totaled 91.8 
million head, a decrease of 10° from 
the previous year. The spring crop 
was down 9% and the fall crop 11% 
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ASSUMES PRESIDENCY—New president of the Michigan State Millers 
Assn., W. H. Hagenmeyer, Henkel division, International Milling Co., Detroit, 
center, receives best wishes from retiring president, James R. Craig, F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, right. At the left is Henry Cowgill, Amendt 


Milling Co., 
took place at 


Monroe, who was reelected secretary-treasurer. The election 
the annual meeting of the association in Detroit Jan. 23. 


(Complete details on page 11 of The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 27 issue.) 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





G, Cullen Thomas, vice president 
of General Mills, Inec., Minneapolis, 
was a visitor in the Millers National 
Federation office Jan. 31. Other vis- 
itors at the federation last week 
were: M. A. Briggs, president of Aus- 
tin-Heaton Co., Durham, N.C.; 
George B. Norris, vice president of 
J. Alle: Smith & Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., and Moritz Milburn, president 
of Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, Wash. 


= 
Hill Clark, treasurer of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, 


made a business trip to Washington, 


D.cC., Feb. 2 and New York City 
Feb. 3. 
3 
A. L. Ingram, New York district 


manager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, has been at the home offices 
of the mill on business. 
® 

FE. D. Rogers, vice president, At- 
kinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
a New York visitor Feb. 3-6 during 
a tour of eastern flour markets. 


William Pechter, president Pech- 
ter Baking Co., New York, is enjoy- 
ing a Miami vacation. 


s 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. 
of Keokuk, Iowa, celebrated their 
volden wedding anniversary recent- 
ly. Mr. Decker, who is a member of 
the board of the Chase Bag Co., has 
been in the bag business for 57 years, 
starting with the Keokuk Bag Co. 
in 1896 


Decker 


assistant to A, J. 
manager, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, called on 
the New York flour trade last week, 
making his headquarters in the local 
offices. 


N. G. 
Oberg, sales 


Nelson, 


Ray R. Winters, 
Commander - Larabee 
Minneapolis, 
among the New 


vice president, 
Milling Co., 
recent visitor 
York trade. 
2 
James Richardson HUI, president, 
James Richardson & Sons, Toronto, 


was a 


was introduced on the New York 
Produce Exchange early in the week 
ending Feb. 7. 

3S 

A. L. Gilster, president of the Gil- 
ster Milling Co., Chester, Il, left 
last week with Mrs. Gilster to spend 
a month's vacation in Hollywood, Fla. 

& 

Robert Peek of the firm of Peek 
Bros., flour broker, Little Rock, Ark., 
was a recent visitor at the home 
office of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., Wichita. 

S 


L. L. Anderson has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Edward 
J. Heck & Sons Co., Omaha, dealer 
in feed mill, elevator and dehydrator 
equipment and supplies. Mr. Ander- 
son, formerly associated with the 








OUTSTANDING — The outstanding 
citizen of 1952 in Bristol, Tenn., is 
Armand R. Hecht, (right), president 


of Hecht’s Bakery, Inc. Awarding 
him a plaque here is James W. Coth- 
ran, national commander of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, who made 
the presentation in behalf of Bristol's 
Patton-Crosswhite Post of the VFW. 
The post makes the annual selection. 
Mr. Hecht has been a well known 
civic leader in Bristol and in the state 
for many years. 


Schneider Electric Co., will have 
jurisdiction over company operations 
in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Colorado and parts of Min- 
nesota. 


o 

James S. Hargett, retired presi- 
dent of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., has been named 
division head of the visitors com- 
mittee of the Oklahoma City Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

e 

P. E. O’Brien, regional manager 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Kansas City, 
was host Jan. 29-30 to branch man- 
agers of his district. 

& 

Harold R. Cramer, vice president 
in charge of grocery products, south- 
ern region of General Mills, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, accompanied by Mrs. 
Cramer was to sail Feb. 7 from New 
Orleans on the steamship Alcoa for 
a three-weeks cruise in the Carib- 
bean. The itinerary will include stops 
at Jamaica, Venezuela, Trinidad and 
other points of interest. 

* 

Virgil Artman, director of sales for 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, is on a trade trip to the south- 
eastern and seaboard states. 

a 

The Kansas City Grain Club will 
honor the new officers of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade with a dinner 
at the Saddle & Sirloin Club near 
Kansas City Feb. 11. 

e 


John L. Hartman has assumed his 
duties with the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, as divisional sales 
manager, family flour division, for 
southeastern states, with offices in 
Anderson, S.C. Mr. Hartman recently 
returned to the sales department of 
the company after service in Korea. 
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MEMPHIS EXCHANGE 
SELECTS DIRECTORS 


MEMPHIS—Members of the Mem- 
phis Merchants Exchange have named 
eight to the exchange’s board of di- 
rectors to serve during 1953. 

They are W. E. Buxton, W. R. 
Flippin, D. J. Guillory, Dixon Jordan, 
Fred C. Lovitt, C. P. Reid, Harry To- 
bias and Grider Wiggs. 

Ed Jappe of Marianna Sales Co. 
was unopposed for president, suc- 
ceeding the late Charles G. Robinson. 
Lee Canterbury of Cargill Co. was un- 
opposed for the vice presidency. He 
will succeed Mr. Jappe next year. 

Arthur A. Williams, executive vice 
president of the Merchants Exchange, 
in a report on activities of the organ- 
ization during 1952, was critical of 
governmental regulations and price 
ceilings which he said hampered fu- 
tures trading during the year. 

In noting the growth of the ex- 
change, Mr. Williams said he doubted 
“if any exchange in the country is 
in a better position to offer a more 
personalized service than the Mem- 
phis Merchants Exchange.” 

Last year the inspection depart- 
ment of the Memphis Grain & Hay 
Assn., a subsidiary of the exchange, 
inspected 30 million bushels of grain 
as compared with a previous high of 
22 million bushels, Mr. Williams re- 
ported. 
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FOOD PRODUCTION RISES 


The Council of Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization finds that the 1951- 
52 world food production has _ in- 
creased by 2% over the previous 
year. 
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Agricultural Prices 
Show Further 
Dip, USDA Notes 


WASHINGTON The continued 
drop in farm commodity prices was 
shown in the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture’s price report for Jan. 15. 

USDA said that prices received by 
farmers for their products decreased 
1% from Dec. 15 to Jan. 15. This was 
the fifth consecutive month in which 
a drop has been shown. 

Primarily responsible for the lower 
prices, USDA said, were declines in 
dairy products, grain, cotton 
and certain other products. These de- 
creases were only partly offset by 
higher average prices for hogs, calves, 
sheep, lambs, potatoes and certain 
other commodities. 

The decrease for the month re- 
duced the price index to 267% of 
the 1910-14 level, compared with 
269% the previous month and 300% 
Jan. 15, 1952. 

The index of prices paid by farm- 


eggs, 


ers, including interest, taxes and 
farm wage rates, rose two points 
from the revised December level of 


280. The prices paid component of 
this index remained unchanged at 
267, with the increase in the parity 
index resulting from increases in the 
index of farm wage rates, the index 
of interest on farm mortgage debt 
and the index of taxes per acre on 
farm real estate. 

As a result of the decrease in the 
index of prices received and the in- 
crease in the parity index, the parity 


ratio declined to 95, one point be- 
low Dec. 15. 
Parity prices of principal farm 


crops, with comparisons, were as fol- 
lows: 


Jan. 1 Dec. 1 J 
19 19 19 

Wheat bu $2.44 ¢ 4 H 
Corn, bu ° 1.77 1.7 1.78 
Butterfat, in 

cream, Ib. . P 7 750 766 
All milk, whole 

sale, cwt . 1.74 1.7 SZ 
Barley bu 1.38 1.44 1.45 
Cottonseed, ton 7 74 75.8 
Flaxseed, bu 1.57 4.64 1.74 
Oat bu S94 93 944 
Rye, bu 1.71 1.6 1.69 
Sorghum, grain, cwt 7 
Soybeans, bu ‘1 2.81 ‘ 
Beef cattle, cwt 21 70 1.14 
All chickens, 

live, Ib 10 318 a7 
Eggs doz 17 7 
Hogs, cwt 0.6 1. 1 
Lambs cwt 10 
Veal calves, cwt SO . 


Prices received by farmers, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Jan. 1 Dec. 15, Jan. 15 
L953 195 1 
Wheat bu $2.10 $2.1 s 
Rye, bu . 1 1.7 ye 
Corn bu nee 1.48 1.50 1.68 
Oats bu §21 S4 938 
Barley bu 1.37 1.41 1.42 
Sorghum, grain, cwt i4 S4 } 
Hay, all baled, ton.26.40 
Cottonseed ton 65.50 68.5 i l 
Soybeans, bu 2.69 75 7s 
Flaxseed, bu 7 7 
Hogs, cwt 17.80 16.0 17.40 
Beef cattle, cwt 19.70 19.7 
Veal calves, cwt 40 1.50 
Sheep, cwt :. S.40 7.49 l 
Lambs, cwt ( ) 19.51 
Butterfat, in 
cream, lb. .. 683 701 799 
All milk, whole 
sale, cwt 1.89 5.11 
All chickens, live, Ib 65 264 74 
Turkeys, live Ib 36 346 71 
Eggs, doz 158 66 is 
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Ezra Benson Orders 
Special USDA Audit 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, has 


ordered a special audit of all cor- 
porations and lending agencies in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
GAO will participate in the planning 
and development of the audit pro- 
gram, and will review the adequacy 
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POTOMAC BAKERS GATHER—Baker and allied officials chosen during the 
recent convention of the Potomac States Bakers Assn., are shown above. In 
the picture at the left are Anton Hagel, Hagel’s Bakery, Baltimore, treasurer; 
Claude O. Skelton, Sta-Kleen Bakery, Lynchburg, Va., president; P. August 
Grill, Baltimore, counsel, and James G. Stephenson, Stephenson’s Bakery, 
Washington, D.C., vice president. (Center) J. Miles Decker, J. M. Decker Co., 
Baltimore (center), was selected “Allied Man of the Year” by Potomac States 
Division No. 3, Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, at the president’s 
reception they sponsored opening the 37th annual convention of the Potomac 
meeting. Mr. Decker was selected for his activity on behalf of both the ATBI 


and the bakers of this section. On the left is Bennett G. 


Srdman, packaging 


broker of Baltimore, president of Division No. 3, and on the right Frank J. 
Torrens, Brolite Co., New York, national president of ATBI. Officers of Divi- 
sion No. 3, elected at the meeting, are: Mr. Erdman, president; Thomas B. 
Hough, Thos, B. Hough Co., Baltimore, vice president, and William A, Field, 


Federal Yeast Corp., Baltimore, 


secretary-treasurer. 


(Right) Charles J. 


Schupp, Washington, D.C., and John A. Kreiling, Cumberland, Md., Potomac 
directors; Henry C. Steinle, Wilmington, Del., vice president, and Lewis J. Ort, 
Cumberland, Md., also a director of the Potomac group. A good attendance 


and timely topics featured the meeting. 





of the methods used by auditors of 
the department. 

“T am asking for this audit in 
connection with my assumption of 
responsibilities as Secretary of Agri- 
culture,” said Mr. Benson. “My pur- 
pose is to assure that financial state- 
ments of the corporations and lend- 
ing agencies as of Jan. 31 accurate- 
ly reflect their assets and liabilities. 
I am taking this action because I 
consider it only prudent administra- 
tion to have this financial accounting 
at the beginning of my term of 
office.”’ 

At the same time that he ordered 
the audit, Mr. Benson issued a de- 
partment memorandum directing that 
employees give GAO representatives 
full access to all records in the de- 
partment, except those specifically 
prohibited by law or executive order. 
The secretary's memorandum points 
out that this accessibility to depart- 
ment records shall apply to GAO rep- 
resentatives even when the depart- 
ment’s regulations limit their gen- 
eral availability. The order on avail- 
ability of files and records estab- 
lishes a department policy which will 
continue indefinitely and is not lim- 
ited to the audit ordered. 

The agencies for which audits will 
be made are: Commodity Credit 
Corp.; Federal Crop Insurance Corp.; 
Farmers Home Administration; Rural 
Electrification Administration; and 
the following banks and corporations 
in the Farm Credit Administration 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, 
Banks for Cooperatives, Production 
Credit Corporations, Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corp. and the Agricultural 
Marketing Revolving Fund. 


—— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





KROGER SALES RISE 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. for the first four-week period 
ended Jan. 24, 1953, totaled $79,627,- 
351, a 2% increase over sales of $78,- 
363,824 for the corresponding four- 
week period a year ago. Average 
number of Kroger stores in opera- 
tion during the first period was 1,888, 
compared with 1,977 stores during 
the same period of 1952, a decrease 
of 5%. 
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ELEVATOR EXPANDS 
HAVILAND, KANSAS—Plans for 
expansion of the Farmers Cooperative 
elevator’s storage capacity here by 
100,000 bu. have been made.-The proj- 
ect will cost about $63,000. Construc- 
tion will start soon. 


Minneapolis Forum 
to Feature Talks 
by Farm Leaders 


MINNEAPOLIS—Two “big-name’ 
speakers have been added to the pro- 
gram of the 1953 Farm Forum March 
16-17 at the Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, according to Lucian C. 
Sprague, general chairman of the '53 
Forum. 

They are Dennis A. FitzGerald, as- 
sistant administrator of supply for 
the Mutual Security Agency, and 
Frederick V. Waugh, assistant chief 
of prices, income and marketing, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Theme of this year’s forum—the 
seventh such event to be sponsored 
by the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce—is “Progress Through Sci- 
ence, Research and Efficient Market- 
ing.” 

The morning session of the first 
day’s program will be devoted to a 
formal discussion of selling in the 
consumer's food market. Full utiliza- 
tion of farm resources will be dis- 
cussed during the morning of the 
second day. 

Mr. FitzGerald, an expert on in- 
ternational trade in agricultural 
products, will speak on “The Con- 
sumer Overseas” during the morning 
session March 16. Mr. Waugh will 
also speak during this session. He will 
discuss ‘“‘The Farmer-Consumer Price 
Spread.” 

Other speakers will be D. Howard 
Doane, founder and chairman of the 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per ewt.) 

To July 31, °53 
Feb Feb Feb Feb Feb 
3 4 5 6 9 
Gult* $1.45 $1.47 $1.47 $1.42 $1.39 
Gulft 1.40 1.42 1.42 1.37 1.34 
Gulft . 1.33 1.35 1.35 1.30 1.27 
East Coast 1.49 1.51 1.53 1.45 1.45 
West Coast 1.43 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.42 

(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 

To July 31,°53 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb 
3 $ 5 6 4 
Gulf* . 52 53 53 51 9 
Gulft . 50 51 51 49 47 
Gulft 17 is i8 if i4 
East Coast . 54 54 55 53 51 
West Coast . 57 57 7 57 56 
*Gulf to all of Europe, Mediterranean, 
Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 


islands 
+Gulf to Far East and adjacent 
tGulf to Latin America, West 
Mexico. 


areas 
Indies and 


board of Doane Agricultural Services, 
Inc., St. Louis, and Charles E. Kel- 
logg, chief of the soil survey, Soil 
Conservation Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

During the second morning session, 
Mr. Doane will explain the farmer's 
responsibilities in conservation, and 
Mr. Kellogg will discuss the public's 
responsibility in conservation. 

The afternoon sessions of both days 
will develop panel-audience discus- 
sions of subjects introduced by the 
speakers during their morning talks. 


our 


This year’s Forum will develop 
discussions that will explain why 
farm prices are low and consumer 


prices are high,” Mr. Sprague pre- 
dicted, ‘and will bring out various 
methods of increasing agricultural 
production to meet our growing popu- 
lation needs.” 

The two-day event is open to the 
public. No registration fee is re- 
quired. 


———- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GROCERY ASSOCIATIONS 
WILL MEET IN CHICAGO 

CHICAGO — The National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers Assn. and the 
National Food Brokers Assn. are 
holding their annual conventions in 
Chicago this month. 

The NAWGA will meet Feb. 17-20 
at the Hotel Morrison. The conven- 
tion will highlight the idea of inde- 
pendent food distribution teamwork 
among manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers. 

The food brokers’ group will hold 
its business meeting Feb. 21 at the 
Palmer House, and subsequent days 
in the convention period will be de- 
voted to conferences between brok- 
ers and principals. The business ses- 
sion program will include talks by 
grocery producis manufacturers, 


NFBA officials and a number of 
brokers. 
——— BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
WILL BUILD ELEVATOR 
PERRY, OKLA. The Farmers 


Exchange plans to build a 
bu. grain elevator here. 
Construction is expected to start 
within a few weeks and will include 
a 50 by 100 ft. building for a ware- 


150,000 


house and feed store, according to 
2aul Nicodemus, manager for the 
co-op. The elevator and feed store 


will be built separately. Cost of con- 
struction is expected to be around 
$150,000, according to Raymond Cur- 
tis, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 


U.S. Grain Exports 
for July-December 
Dip Below "51 Mark 


WASHINGTON--United States ex- 
ports of grains and grain products 
for the period July-December, 1952, 
were estimated by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at 6,282,000 long 
tons or 244,851,000 bu. In the July- 
December period in 1951 the total 
was 7,929,000 long tons or 304,562,000 
bu. 

The July-December total included 
4,025,000 tons or 150,238,000 equiva- 
lent bushels of wheat, flour and maca- 
roni, and 2,257,000 tons or 94,613,000 
bu. of coarse grains. Comparable fig- 
ures for July-December, 1951, are 
95,847,000 tons or 218,337,000 bu. of 
wheat, flour and macaroni, and 2,082,- 
000 tons or 86,225,000 bu. of coarse 
grains. Monthly comparisons for the 
two periods appear in the following 
table: 


GRAIN EXPORT TOTALS 











1951 
Wheat, flour & Other grains & 
macaroni products 
tons bu tons 
July 77 28,877 424 
August 1,142 42,630 ao 
Sept . 1,063 39,696 313 
October 899 33,6 296 
Novy 1,042 38,937 290 
Dex 928 34,632 459 
Total 9847 218,337 O82 
1952 
Wheat, flour & Other grains & 
macaroni products 
ton bu tons bu 
July 548 20,442 230 9.780 
August 699 26,110 228 9,960 
Sept , 693 25,851 274 11,903 
October 864 $2,254 282 11,970 
Nov 4 19,581 515 21,154 
Lec *()97 26,000 728 29,836 
Total *4,025 150,238 2,257 94,613 


*Preliminary 
Exports of coarse grains to all 
countries during July - December, 
1952 included 59,190,000 bu. corn, 
5,047,000 bu. grain sorghums, 25,657,- 
000 bu. barley, and 316,000 bu. rye. 
Products of these commodities are not 
included in these sub-totals. 
Forty-five percent of the total ex- 
ports of all grains for the July-De- 
cember, 1952, period, went to Euro- 
pean countries, chiefly Germany, 
U.K., Belgium and Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands; 21% went to Central 
and South American countries, Bra- 
zil, Argentina and Mexico; 19% went 
to the Far East, principally to Japan, 
Korea and India. The remainder, 
15%, went to Egypt, Canada, South 
Africa, Israel, and all other countries. 
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DAILY AVERAGE FLOUR OUTPUT 
“SHOWS 7% GAIN IN NOVEMBER 





Bureau of the Census Estimates 983,000-Sack Average for 
Month; Production Increases Registered in All 


Principal Flour 


WASHINGTON The Bureau of 
the Census reported Jan. 15 that 


wheat flour production by U.S. mills 
during November, 1952, averaged 
983,000 sacks daily during the 19- 
working-day month for a total output 
of 18,671,000 sacks. 

The daily’ average output for No- 
vember was 7.2% more than the 
917,000-sack figure for October. The 
total production for October, how- 
ever, was approximately 11% higher 
because of the four additional work- 
ing days in October as compared with 
November. 

(Editor's note: This journal's esti- 
mate of U.S. wheat flour production 
for November, 1952, published in the 
Dec. 9 issue, was 18,507,000 sacks. 
The difference between that estimate 
andthe Bureau of the Census report is 
164,000 sacks, amounting to 88% of 
the Bureau of the Census figure, re- 
leased for publication Jan. 15, 1953.) 

Gains in daily average output, vary- 
ing from 19% in Ohio to 5% in 
Washington, were registered in 15 
of the 19 states tabulated by the 
Bureau of the Census. Mills in Kan- 
sas and Minnesota showed gains of 
3.6% and 3%, respectively, while New 
York in third place on total output 
for the month, showed a gain of 
16.3% in daily average output dur- 
ing November as compared with Oc- 
tober. 

Only four of the 19 states tabu- 
lated showed declines in daily out- 
put averages during November. Those 
states were Texas, Indiana, North 
Dakota and Montana. 

The total and daily averages output 
on a state-by-state basis for Novem- 
ber and October 1952 are shown in 
the following table, prepared from 


Producing States 


data supplied by the Bureau of the 
Census: 

Daily Average and Calendar Month Total 
Wheat Flour Production by States 
for November, 1952, and 
October, 1952 


——(00's omitted— 





November October Pet. 
State T otal Daily Total Daily change 
Kansas ... 2,675 56 140.3 3,119 135.5 + 3.6 
Minn 124.0 2,737 118.5 + 3.0 
_ 123.9 2,450 106.5 +16.3 
ares 85.0 1,709 74.4 14.2 
Me dense 63.0 1,354 59.0 6.8 
Texas 53.6 1,268 55.0 2 
COO acess 49.1 952 41.2 + 19.0 
Okla, 42.2 914 39.8 6.0 
Wash. 37.0 843 36.8 0.5 
Neb. 25.6 534 23.2 + 10.2 
Oregon 24.7 199 21.7 +-13.8 
= h. 23.3 499 21.7 + 7.4 
Calif. 22.6 445 19.4 16.5 
2 ee 18.4 363 15.8 16.5 
Utah 17.9 394 37.2 4.0 
lowa . ‘ 15.3 314 33.7 11.6 
eee 12.8 307 13:3 3.8 
= Sr 11.3 283 12.3 — 8.0 
POOR. 600s 204 10.7 261 11.4 6.1 
Oth. states 1,607 84.5 1,836 80.0 ».6 
= B .. 18,671 983.0 21,081 917.0 + 7.2 
The Census Bureau report stated 


that wheat flour mills in November 
operated at 88.9% of capacity, based 
on a five-day week, compared with 
82.7% of capacity in October. 

Wheat grindings in November were 
estimated at 43,458,000 bu., compared 
with 49,088,000 bu. in October. The 
flour extraction rate of 71.6% re- 
mained unchanged from the October 
figure. Wheat offal output was esti- 
mated at 377,000 tons for the month. 

The figures supplied by the Bu- 
reau of the Census represent the pro- 
duction of all commercial flour mills 
in the U.S. The Bureau estimates that 
about 97% of the totals are reported 
by the 375 largest mills and the bal- 
ance estimated. The estimated por- 
tion is derived from an annual sur- 
vey of the smaller mills. The latest 
such survey was made in 1950. 





USDA Reports Dips in Most 
Farm Commodity-Feed Ratios 


WASHINGTON—Poultry product- 
feed and dairy product-feed price 
ratios were generally lower in Janu- 
ary than they were a month earlier, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports show. 

The hog-corn’ ratio, however, 
showed an increase, rising from 10.7 
on Dec. 15 to 12 on Jan. 15. The 
ratio on Jan. 15, 1952, was 10.4. 

The Jan. 15 chicken-feed price 
ratio was 6.5, unchanged from a 
month earlier. However, the turkey- 
feed price ratio was down from 8.5 
in December to 8.3 in January, and 
the egg-feed ratio eased off from 11.4 
in December to 11.3 in January. 

The U.S. milk-feed ratio for Janu- 
ary was 1.32, compared with 1.38 in 
December. The butterfat-feed ratio 
for January was 21.3, compared with 
21.6 in December. 

In addition to the U.S. chicken- 
feed ratio, USDA this month re- 
ported ratios for farm chickens and 
broilers specifically. The U.S. ratio 
for farm chickens was reported at 
5.7 and the broiler-feed price ratio 
at 5.2. USDA pointed out that these 
new ratios are not comparable with 
previously published  chicken-feed 
price ratios. 

USDA noted in the current Agri- 


cultural Prices report that the poul- 
try and egg price index at 218 on Jan. 
15 was 3 points below the December 
level, but 18 points above a year 
earlier. Turkey and egg prices de- 
creased, and an increase in farm 
chicken prices only slightly more 
than offset a decrease in broiler 
prices. 

The index of dairy product prices 
declined 4%, from 309 in December 
to 296 in January. Led by an increase 
in the price of hogs, the meat animal 
index at 303% of the 1910-14 aver- 
age in January was 4% above De- 
cember. 

USDA said feed prices on Jan. 15 
were moderately below those of a 
month earlier and substantially be- 
low those of a year earlier. The feed 
price index, at 244, was 1% below 
that of mid-December. 
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OPS SETS CEILINGS ON 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization this week estab- 
lished dollars-and-cents ceiling prices 
for brewers’ dried by-product feeds. 
The products include brewers’ 
dried grains, malt sprouts, malt 








dried grain, malt cleanings and malt 
hulls. 

The new ceilings, effective Feb. 13, 
are established for processors’ sales 
of brewers’ dried products of 24% or 
more protein content at seven bas- 
ing points. 

The basing point ceilings are $54 
a ton, bulk, for brewers’ dried grains 
and $52 for malt dried grain, malt 
cleanings, malt hulls and malt sprouts 
at Chicago, Milwaukee, Peoria, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Omaha, and 
$52 and $50, respectively, at Minne- 
apolis. 

Five pricing areas are set up, and 
processors’ f.o.b. and delivered ceil- 
ing prices in these areas are deter- 
mined by reference to the applicable 
basing point price plus freight as al- 
lowed under the regulation. 

The new ceilings are set by Ceiling 
Price Regulation 185. 

Simultaneously with the issuance 
of CPR 185, OPS removed price con- 
trols from brewers’ wet grains, from 
which the dried products are proc- 
essed. 
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NO CHANGE IN DAILY 
RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


WASHINGTON — Rye flour pro- 
duction during November by U.S 
mills remained at 9,000 sacks pcr day 
for a total of 179,000 sacks for the 
19-working day month. The Bureau 
of the Census report of rye flour pro- 
duction shows that the output has 
averaged 9,000 sacks a day for the 
past three calendar years. 

Rye grindings totaled 402,000 bu. 
for the month and offal production 
amounted to 2,200 tons. 

The following table contains pro- 
duction data on a calendar month 
basis for 1952, with comparisons: 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 

Production of rye flour in the U.S. as re- 


ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce 








Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month bu sacks tons 
1952 000’s omitted 
November 402 179 2,200 
October 161 210 2,405 
September ... 451 199 2,498 
August 407 183 2,153 
July 464 205 2,598 
June 453 199 2,594 
May 136 193 2,440 
April 385 165 2,481 
March $41 186 2,949 
February 147 193 2,843 
January 545 231 3,699 
1951 
December 399 178 
November 456 193 
October 479 206 
September 408 176 
August 523 232 
July 414 182 
June 388 171 
May 465 209 
April 377 163 
March 413 183 
February 415 194 
January 503 221 
Totals 1951 2,308 30,775 
1950 2.168 26.651 
1949 2,138 25,254 
1948 2,189 28,006 
1947 1,942 24,618 
194¢ 72 2,489 33,925 
1945 4,431 2,004 21 4 





NATIONAL CHERRY WEEE: 
Feb. 15-22 


* 


Groups such as the National Red 
Cherry Institute and allied compan- 
ies are cooperating to urge the pro- 
motion of Feb. 15-22 as National 
Cherry Week. Window streamers 
and posters are available to all bak- 
ers to help point out to their cus- 
tomers that National Cherry Week 
should be celebrated with cherry pie. 
Further information is available 
from the institute, 382 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, Il. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
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WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST FOR 1,200 
ewt. hard winter wheat mill Give age 
and experience Address 425, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 

SUPERINTENDENT TO ASSUME COM- 
plete management of a plant in Maryland, 
processing a material which involves a 
grinding and screening operation. This is 
a “Once in a Lifetime’ opportunity for 
a man, preferably between 35 and 40, 
with a successful production record, look- 
ing for a permanent connection with a 
successful small company. Write giving 
complete details. Address 415, The North- 


western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 





SITUATIONS WANTED 














iad 

WANTED — ESTABLISHED GRAIN MA- 
chinery sales engineer wants agency for 
proven grain dryer, hammermill. Address 
$20, ‘he Northwestern Miller, Minneap 


Minn 


olis 2, 





MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





BROKERS WANTED 


Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














CENSUS BUREAU REPORTS 
DECEMBER FLOUR OUTPUT 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census reported Feb. 6 that 
wheat flour production by U.S. mills 
during December totaled 18,990,000 
sacks, with an average output per 
working day estimated at 863,000 
sacks. 

Wheat grindings in December, 
Census Bureau said, 
44,107,000 bu. as 
43,458,000 bu. in November. 

(Editor’s note: The Northwestern 
Miller's estimate of flour production 


the 
amounted to 
compared with 


during December, published in the 
Jan. 13 issue, was 18,828,000 sacks. 
The difference between the Bureau 


of the Census report and that esti- 
mate is 162,000 sacks, or .85% of 
the Census Bureau's figure.) 

The Census Bureau will release its 
detailed state-by-state report in the 
near future. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
$50,000 FIRE LOSS 

WAKARUSA, IND. Hartman 
Bros. feed mill was severely dam- 
aged by fire with a loss estimated at 
$50,000. Three thousand bushels of 
grain and 20 tons of livestock and 
poultry feed were destroyed. The fire 
practically destroyed the mill part of 
the building and all mill machinery. 
Two trucks parked in the building 
were destroyed. The mill is owned 
by four brothers, Paul, Lowell, Les- 
ter and Ira Hartman. 














Jack M. Schneider 
Elected President 
of Ohio Bakers 


By HENRY S. FRENCH 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


DAYTON, OHIO—A bill-of-fare of 
solid education and up-to-date infor- 
mation, garnished liberally with en- 
tertainment and fellowship, provided 
a well-balanced diet for around 325 
allied tradesmen and ladies 
attending the 1953 mid-winter con- 
ference of the Ohio Bakers Assn. at 
the Biltmore Hotel here Jan. 11-13. 

New officers elected at the conven- 
tion are: Jack M. Schneider, Kaase 
Bake Shops, Cleveland, president; 
Morgan Pennington, Pennington Bak- 


bakers, 


eries, Cincinnati, vice _ president; 
Fred Allen, Donaldson Baking Co., 
Columbus, treasurer; and Roy Ferg- 
uson, Columbus, remains as_ secre- 
tary. A. E. Craig, Dayton (Ohio) 


Bread Co., retired as president after 
two years of service. 
Named as new Officers of the Bak- 


ers Service Club were: H. M. Shue, 
Central Ohio Supply Co., Sidney, 
president; B. L. Hanna, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., New York, vice 
president; Louis B. Ong, Swift & 
Co., Chicago, treasurer; Paul Sum- 
mers, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Cincin- 


nati, secretary. I. T. Clarke, the Un- 
ger Co., Cleveland, was the retiring 
president. 

The convention got under way at 
noon Jan. 11, when the registration 
desk opened and exhibitions went on 
view. In the evening the president’s 
reception was held, followed hy en- 
tertainment and dancing. 

Exhibition Featured 

Fourteen exhibitors kept their 
products on display during the meet- 
ing, and at each of the three eve- 
ning functions, each exhibitor dis- 
tributed a prize, which varied from 
clock radios to electric clocks and 
coffee makers. 

On the second day, the convention- 
eers gathered for a luncheon to open 
the convention proper. Mr. Craig pre- 
sided, and Paul Clissold, Baking In- 
dustry, Chicago, led in community 
singing. Speaker for the occasion was 
Rev. Fay LeMeadows, a local pastor, 
who assured the listeners that “Life 
Can Be Fun.” 

The formal session during the af- 
ternoon consisted of a wholesale and 
house to house baker panel discus- 
sion. The first speaker was Donald F. 
Meisner, director of laboratories of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago. He discussed ‘Continuous 
Cake Mixing.” 

During his remarks, Mr. 
recommended continuous cake mix- 
ing for its distinct advantages over 
older methods of mixing. Some of the 
advantages, he said, are: 

1. Uniformity through more posi- 
tive control over batter density. 

2. Greater control over batter den- 
sity. 

3. Mixer to 
creased. 

4. Better scaling control. 

5. More sanitary. 
6. Increased volume. 
7. Greater shop capacity. 

8. Frequent labor savings. 

A continuous mixing machine, Mr. 
Meisner said, literally grinds ingre- 
dients into a homogeneous mass, 


Meisner 


oven time lag de- 


forcing air to become a part of the 
mixture. The air cells are more uni- 
form, and a greater volume to the 
finished cake—10 to 25% 
obtained. 


more—is 


















































“and from the best makers, lady!” 


These are well made and give dependable service, the sidewalk 
merchant implies. Was there ever an eager salesman who 


didn’t! 


To the men who order more than 85 per cent of all Multi- 
wall bags, reliability of manufacturer is one of the most im- 


isa 
portant considerations”. 


But it must be a proved reliability. 


Union reliability has been demonstrated by 76 years of 
unbroken leadership in paper packaging. Union's mammoth 


UNION BAG &@ PAPER CORPORATION @ WOOLWORTH BUILDING, 


Capacity and fair treatment are among the many good 


Savannah plant, world’s largest integrated pulp-to-container 


mill, produces Multiwalls by the million. 


reasons why, with a free choice of all] Multiwall manufacturers, 
major buyers are specifying UNION Multiwalls to a greater 


extent than ever before. 


More so every day 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 





*August, 1951 research study. 


NEw YORK 7 





Higher temperatures are best, he 
pointed out, which shorten baking 
time and thus increasing oven space. 
The back pressure of the machine 
can be regulated to provide optimum 
conditions for each type of cake. 

In using such a machine, he said, 
lighter, white cakes should be made 
first to avoid color conflict and trans- 
fer. This method also permits a 
change from one cake to another 
without cleaning or loss of batter. 


Mixer Restrictions Noted 


He cautioned that the machines 
probably are not practical for shops 
producing less than 5,000 lb. of bat- 





ter daily, and are not to be used for 
mixing fruit and nut cakes. 

Theodore J. Otterbacher, Corn 
Products Refining Co., New York, 
spoke on “Corn Sweetening in Bread 
and Cake” as the next panel topic. 
He explained the properties of corn 
syrup in comparison with dextrose 
and sucrose in their effect on bread 
and cake. 

Using charts and graphs, Mr. Ot- 
terbacher revealed the effect of su- 
gar type and concentration in rela- 
tion to proof time, bread texture, 
bread grain, crust color, gassing pow- 
er, loaf volume, crumb compressibil- 
ity and mixing time. 


“New Developments in Flour Han- 
dling” was covered by Fred D. Pfen- 
ing, Fred D. Phening Co., Columbus. 
He stressed the greater economy in 
moving flour from the flour mill to 
the dough mixer in the bakery, and 
discussed a few recent innovations 
which attempt to do it. 

Mr. Pfening prefaced his remarks 
by assuming that bulk transportation 
is an acceptable reality as the cheap- 
est and most sanitary means of mov- 
ing flour. The size and type of bulk 
package are regulated by the distance 
to be hauled, transportation avail- 
able, means of storage at the bakery, 
sanitation aspects, mill and bakery 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 








BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 





Cable Address—Gocaric 
e 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
* 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


” 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 




















THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sSEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 
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construction and facilities. 

The tote bin is a form of bulk 
transportation already in use. The 
tote bin is an aluminum container 
holding 3,000 lb. of flour with the 
bin itself weighing 225 Ib. Its use at 
present is confined to a source of 
supply within 100 miles of a bakery 
because of the freight cost on return 
of empty bins. Today, Mr. Pfening 
said, 7,000,000 lb. of flour are deliv- 
ered each week in tote bins, all by 
truck. 

This bin has an advantage in that 
it provides its own storage facility. 
It is loaded at the mill, and can be 
unloaded adjacent to the dough mix- 
er, all automatically. 

Bulk trailers are more recent de- 
velopments, said Mr. Phening, but 
have the same limitations on hauling 
distance as does the tote bin. The 
trailer can be built for any capacity 
within highway weight limitations. 
It can be loaded by gravity and un- 
loaded by vacuum or pressure. How- 
ever, storage facilities to handle the 
running inventory must be provided. 

The bulk railroad car, observed 
Mr. Pfening, is the largest package of 
flour that can be moved, and if all 
conditions were favorable, would be- 
come the most acceptable method of 
bulk handling. 

However, only 18% of car-lot buy- 
ing bakeries have rail sidings adja- 
cent to the bakery. There usually is 
a lack of space to erect the necessary 
weather-protected storage facilities. 
Pneumatic unloading equipment is 
mandatory and produces a rapid rate 
of discharge 

A collapsible container made of 
fibre board placed on a pallet and 
braced with wood, which is tied to- 
gether with steel strapping, also is 
in use. The containers are collapsible, 
and can be returned to the mill for 
reuse when a car lot is accumulated. 

Synthetic rubber “bags,” holding 
around 3,000 lb., have been undergo- 
ing tests for several months, and one 
flour mill is using l.c.l. containers 
used by railroads and express com- 
panies to move freight, sealed against 
weather and locked against theft. 
These are emptied by pneumatic 
equipment into storage bins. 


Future Use Patterns 

It is reasonable to believe, said 
Mr. Phening, that a container which 
can be loaded at the mill, hauled to 
the bakery, brought through the bak- 
ery doors into the normal flour room, 
then moved individually to a dump 
arrangement and the flour automat- 
ically conveyed to the scale hopper, 
is not only the least investment, but 
also effects the greatest savings. In 
addition, flours can be blended and 
variety flour used as needed. 

For bulk handling of flour within 
a bakery, Mr. Phening recommended 
pneumatic conveying over mechani- 
cal movers for the larger operator. 

“From a sanitation and dust-free 
standpoint,” he said, “moving edible 
materials through sealed pipes by air 
is especially valuable. Moreover, it 
can be more automatic, move flexi- 
ble, more labor saving, give more di- 
versified utilization, and more accu- 
racy can be obtained than from me- 
chanical conveying equipment ”’ 

Allied Night was held the evening 
of Jan. 12, under the supervision of 
Harry C. Fisher, the Fisher Co., 
Cleveland. Conventioneers partook of 
an “Old Home” chicken dinner. En- 
tertainment featuring the ‘Dance of 
the Veils” was presented. During the 
afternoon the ladies were entertained 
by cards and prizes. Heading the la- 
dies’ committee was Mrs. A. E. Craig. 

The first speaker on the retail and 
multiple unit panel discussion was 
Arthur Forsman, Red Star Yeast & 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 















MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS” @¢@ MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Dalla 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis., who 
discussed Danish pastry. 

Danish pastry, Mr. Forsman said, 
is one of the leading products of a 
modern baker. It produces a good 
quality sweet yeast food of large va- 
riety with a minimum of effort. 
About the only change which has oc- 
curred in this product in the last 30 
years is the addition of more sugar, 
which gives a better crust color and 
makes for better eating and keeping 
qualities. 

The dough is easy to make up in 
individual units and can be taught 
easily to an apprentice. It is high in 
fat, sugar and eggs, and bakcrs must 
use various toppings, fillings, jams 
and jellies to secure a variety of 
products. 

Mr. Forsman showed color slides 
which illustrated the large variety 
of Danish pastries which can be ob- 
tained by the use of the different 
auxiliary ingredients. 

Refrigeration Improves Quality 

Proper refrigeration, he said, can 
improve quality, and recommended 
a dough of 35° to 38° F. The relative 
humidity in the proof box should be 
80 to 90%. Refrigerator controls 
should be checked frequently. A bulk 
dough in a retarder should not be 
larger than 12 lb. Roll out in a bun 
pan 18x26 in. in the retarder, and 
never use a dusted cloth over or un- 
der a piece of bulk dough. This forms 
insulation. A clean, lightly dusted 
bun pan should be used he said. 

Louis Allsen, Swift & Co., Chicago, 
delivered a talk on “Sweet Yeast 
Goods & Cake.” These items, he said, 
provide a large volume bakery busi- 
ness, and bakers should avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to cash in 
on the “Good Breakfast is Good 
Morning” theme of the present pro- 
motion activities of the Bakers of 
America Program, Chicago, by fea- 
turing them frequently. 

He urged that bakers have a va- 
riety of baked goods and to vary for- 
mulas between richness and leanness. 

In research done by himself and 
his company, Mr. Allsen discovered 
that the use of throw-away pans is 
growing. In Chicago, he pointed out, 
most sweet goods are rolled-in prod- 


ucts, even at the wholesale evel, 
high in fat. He illustrated his dis- 
cussion with color slides, and re- 


vealed a new product. This was an 
almond crunch bun, using all pastry 
flour, topped with almond crunch. It 
is easy to make, he said, and adapta- 
ble to all classes of bakers. 

Urges Merchandising Improvement 

He found room for improvement in 
bakers’ merchandising practices. He 
thinks the retailer is clinging to too 
highly priced units, and not seeking 
unit sizes and prices to fit the mod- 
ern food budget. He urged bakers to 
display to fit the seasons and make 
their windows attractive. When run- 
ning a special, he cautioned, do not 
overload on the special, but give 
other products a chance to move. 

In his discussion of icings, Kurt 
Preuss, Basic Food Sales Co., Union 
City, N.J., urged bakers to make 
better icings to secure a better prod- 
uct for better sales. He emphasized 
that a variety of cake icings tends 
more sales appeal, and that variety 
should be accompanied by a good 
promotion and selling job. Icing is 
important, he said, because it is the 
most lingering taste on a cake, and 
maintained that the cake market is 
the one for the future, despite the 


fact that housewives bake three 
cakes for every one bought from 
bakers. 

He listed several faults which 
housewives find in bakery icings. 


They are as follows: 
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1. Too sweet and heavy sugar 
content is too heavy because of the 
desire to cut costs. 

2. Too gritty—sugar is at fault 


again. Many bakers are switching 
from 4x to 6x sugar, and even to 
10x sugar, which is much finer 

3. Too gummy—too much stabil- 
izer used. Taste and flavor shou'd not 
be sacrificed to obtain production ad- 
vantages. 

4. Flavor too monotonous -~ icings 
and finishings should be varird fre- 


quently by addition of different fla- 
vorings. 

5. Too greasy—fats used have too 
high a melting point, and some 


should be incorporated which melt at 
mouth temperatures. 

Mr. Preuss urged that bakers bake 
the kind of cxkes advertised in pre- 
pzred mix advertisements to take ad- 
vantage of the promotion given these 
items. He also stressed that a change 
in icings is one of the best ways to 
stimulate cake sales and 
profits. 

Peter Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, New 
York, wes moderator for bo‘n panel 
discussions. Luncheon speaker for 
the Jan. 13 session was Mack Saucr, 
publisher of the Leesburg (Ohio) 
Citizen, who gave a humorous discus- 
sion titled “Ramblings & Rumblings.” 

The grand banquet the evening of 


increase 
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Jan. 13 ended the meeting. Presided 


over by Mr. Craig, the new oflicers 
were presented and guests heard 
Michael McDougal, New York, pre- 


sent an expose on card sharp prac- 
tices. 


——@READ 1S THE STAFF rure 


RENAMED TO AG POST 

NASHVILLE Lawrence C 
Jacobs, superintendent of the Tennes 
see Department of Agriculture for the 
past 3% years, has been reappointed 
to that post. Mr. Jacobs served for 
more than 25 years in the feed busi- 
ness before retiring five years ago. He 
is president of the State Citizens 4- 
H Club Committee. 





AnoTHER 





sERVICE 


To Help You SELL MORE FLOUR 





Newspaper mats of these advertisements 
with space to insert your Brand Name 
are available to you for use in your 
own or your dealer's newspaper 


advertising. Write us. 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


Kansas City ¢ Buffalo e New York 


Each Bag’s a 
Ready-to-Use 
Pillow Case 


Fine Quality, 
Semi-Percale 


sow MY BRAND FLOUR 


in Land-O-Nod Pillow Case Bags 
Ready-to-Use * Popular Designs and Colors 


















PACKAGE! 


for 





Lovely, Colorful 


Land-0-Beauty 
Pillow Case Bag 


(READY TO USE) 


25 lbs. 50 lbs. 


IN LOVELY, READY-TO-USE LAND-O-BEAUTY PILLOW CASE BAGS 





Bags! 


Color 


NOW... in 


lovely, colorful 
Pillow Case 


25 lbs. 
50 Ibs. 


Select 
Your Favorite 


LANO-O-NOD 
o\LLOW CASE BAG 


Ready to Use 
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KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 


THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 


Mii 
WM.KELLY ° 





WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON * KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,000,000 BUS, 
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ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE = SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 





There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 








Mitts AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
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CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 
A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


we : 9 
Diamond D trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Dad thinks he is getting stronger 


because he can carry $5 worth of 
groceries easier than he did 10 years 


ago. 
¢¢¢ 

“Hello, Bill, I hear you have a new 
youngster at your house,” said his 
employer. 

The new father glanced around 
the office apprehensively. “For good- 
ness sake, you can’t hear him ’wayv 
up here, can you?” 

¢¢ 

Keeping a secret from some people 
is like trying to smuggle daylight 
past a rooster. 

e¢¢ ¢ 

After Sunday morning service a 
woman stayed to chat with a friend, 
leaving her purse on the seat. When 
she returned it was gone, but she 
quickly found it in the possession of 
the pastor himself. 

“T thought I had better hold it,” 
he said. “You must remember that 
there are some in the congregation 
so simple that they might consider 
it an answer to a prayer.” 

eo ¢ @ 

In writing of the new Queen Eliza- 
beth a student declared: “Her son 
Charles will be heir to the throng.” 
Another said: “Elizabeth is the moth- 
er of two children and the wife of the 
Duke of Ellington.” 


oe ¢ @ 
If you put off until tomorrow 
what you should do today, there will 
probably be a higher tax on it. 


¢¢¢ 


“There I was, forced down on a 
desert island with a lovely blorde.” 

“What did you do for food?” 

“Darned if I can remember.” 


¢?¢¢ 
Boss: “I suppose you know when 
quitting time is?” 
Secretary. “Oh, certainly. When- 
ever somebody knocks at the door.” 


¢¢¢ 


A man in a movie theater found 
to his horror that a bear was sitting 
next to him. Rushing excitedly up to 
an usher, he explained the situation. 
The usher turned the flashlight on 
and sure enough there was 4 bear 
with a man at his side. 

“Sir,”’ exclaimed the usher to the 
bear’s scat-mate, “what do you mean 
by bringing that bear into the thea- 
ter?” 

“Well,” said the bear’s companion, 
“he liked the book and I thought he’d 
like the picture.” 

e¢$¢¢ 

On a wintry day last January, a 
considerable number of automobiles 
were lined up at a busy city inter- 
section, waiting for the signa! light. 
The green light snapped on but the 
car ahead of mine, driven by a lady, 
failed to start. Impatiently, I gave the 
horn a mighty blast and then, to my 
dismay, a little, freckle faced patient 
of mine stuck his head out of the 
rear window and yelled, ‘‘Hey, Mac, 
did you get anything else for Christ- 
mas?” 
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WHITE & COMPANY 


‘‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Francisco 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn KTLOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











ae Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, III. 
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Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 











STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 














COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘“CovENTRY,’’ London 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








Cable Address: ‘‘Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 














C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 8 
“Feastanco,”” London. 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 














WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.,. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’” Dundee 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers ‘ : 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Address: “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 


FLOUR, 


Cable 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Feb. 16-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walters, 511 5th Ave., 
New York 17. 


Feb. 17-20 — National - American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn.; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; exec. vice pres., 
M. L. Toulme, 60 Hudson St., New 
York 18, N.Y. . 


Feb. 18—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 41 
Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Feb. 19-20—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. annual agricultural 
forum, Hotel President, Kansas City; 
exec. vice pres., Jack D. Dean, 20 W. 
9th St., Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Victor E. Marx, 
1354 La Salle Wacker Bldg., 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 


U.S. Wholesale Grocers’ Assn., 
March 29-April 1, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; exec. vice pres., 
Harold O. Smith, Jr., 1511 K St. 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


April 10-11—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Ohio Valley District and 
Wolverine District; Secor Hotel, To- 
ledo; O. V. sec., Robert Bartee, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Chicago, and W. sec., 
Ben Decker, Knappen Milling Co., 
Augusta, Mich. 


April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 138, Il. 


April 21—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Watertown, S.D. 


April 24-25—Self-Rising Institute, 
Inc.; Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1309 Nashville Trust Building, Nash- 
ville 3, Tennessee. 


April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal.; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 


May 3-4—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colorado. 

May 4-5—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 628 14th 
Ave. 8S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 11-183—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Sec. and Pres., Charles E. Forsberg, 
1428 Mulberry St., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 11-138—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Sec., Herman Steen, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ml. 


May 13-15—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Mlinois; Sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 58 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


May 17-18—The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The North- 











western Miller, 114 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 


May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 18-21—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 
639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


May 22-28—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Piedmont Group; Ro- 
anoke, Va. 


May 25-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, 
Ohio. 


June 6-9 — New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


June 13-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 


June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 


July 26-28—The West Virginia Bak- 
ers Association; Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Sec., 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 =Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 


Sept. 18-20—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil fall meeting, Natural Bridge Ho- 
tel, Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. 
of Va., Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 


Sept. 24-25— Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Ammon, 43!, E. Main St., P.O. Box 


N V Algemeene Handel-en 
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' (Flour Union, Ltd.) 
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Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR aiiiain 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Bank 


“Felixcohen” 


Twentsche 


Cable Address 








N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 8&2, ROTTERDAM 


BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 








329, Ephrata, Pa. Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 
McCONNELL & REID, LTD. VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 

Also handling bakers’ 
Cables: Radium Corr.: 


sundries 
P.O. Box 6 








JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ““ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 














Codes: Bentley’s Complete 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR — 
psc aos Deen, Ae Riverside, Private 


SINCB 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








47-48 Damrak 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 
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ARBA Works Toward Its Largest 


ce 


Is 


better 
St. Louis April 


FE 


re 





air,” the 
the 


CHICAGO 
ss in Washington 


striving for 
convention 
12-15. 
its effort 
ARBA 
Kiel 


Calling 


large 


‘tail baker. 


Spurred on by its suc- 
last 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
an even bigger and 
and exhibition in 


the 
anticipates filling 
Auditorium with ex- 
hibits of allied firms, model bakeries 
in actual operation, 
tions of interest 


and demonstra- 
and profit to every 
One of the association’s 


year, the 


heavy. 


Although final 
guest speakers and other activities 


largest crowds is expected, with re- 
quests for room reservations already 


commitments on 


are still to come, the tentative pro- 


“Baker's 


practical 


gram reveals a balanced variety of 
education and eniertain- 
ment that promises one of the most 
instructive and pleasurable as well 
as one of the best and biggest, of all 
ARBA conventions. 

Released by Walter Schuchardt, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


convention chairman; Charles Koch, 
co-chairman and Raymond Schmidt, 
program chairman, the four-day 
schedule of activities will be run off 
as follows: 

Sunday, April 12: Registration, 
golf tournament, bowling contests. 
The formal opening of the exhibits 
with a parade from the Hotel Jef- 
ferson to the Kiel Auditorium. Board 
of directors meeting. In the evening, 
the traditional President’s Reception 
in the headquarters hotel, the Jef- 
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American Molasses Co 
Appraisal Servi 
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Co, 

Arid-Alre Mfg. Co, 

Barr Shipping Co 


Bay State Milling Co, 

Bin-Dicator Co 
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Burrus Mills, Ine. 

Cameron, John F., & 
Co., Ltd. 

Cargill, Ine, 

Chubb & Son 

City Nat'l Bank & 
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De Boer, W., & Co 
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Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co, 
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Forrester Grain Co 
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International Mig. Co, 
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Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 
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Co., Ltd. 
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April 28, 1953, 


Packaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


Che Northwestern Miller 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the Feed, 
Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 1953 ALMA- 
NACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by all 


readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two of the 
issue. The new Almanack will continue and 
expand the valuable statistical and informational service re- 
garding crops, production, 
annual edition serves as an ever-handy “reference library.” 


regulations, etc., for which this 


Your advertising message will be seen time and again 


Send in your space 


throughout the year in the Almanack as this indispensable 
volume will be retained and referred to repeatedly by readers 
who will be most receptive to your advertising. 


reservation today and assure yourself 


ample time in which to prepare your advertising copy, which 
can be accepted not later than March 2. Use the handy space 
reservation form below. Mail it today. 


Features of the 1953 ALMANACK will be these 
departments, with their own material, such as 


FEEDS— 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By- 


FLOUR— GRAIN— BAKING— 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Census Report 

List of Largest Bakeries 


FOREIGN— 


Regulations 


Products Bleaching Flour, 


February 10, 1953 


Convention 


ferson. 

Monday, April 138: A decorating 
demonstration prior to the business 
session, which will open with remarks 
by the ARBA officials. William Quin- 
lan tells what’s ahead. Dr. Kenneth 
McFarland gives the keynote speech. 
Women’s business session and dis- 
cussion of the salesgirl problem. 
Tours of bakeries, baking demonstra- 
tions during the afternoon, with the 
multiple unit operators holding a 
business meeting in the evening. Ex- 
hibitors Night at the Kiel Auditori- 

m—“The Baker’s Fair.” 

Tuesday, April 14: The allied 
breakfast. Cake decorating. Young 
men’s. session. Committee reports. 
The Three-Ring Circus. Bakery tours. 
In the evening, the annual banquet. 

Wednesday, April 15: Baking dem- 
onstrations in the model bakeshops. 
At the business meeting, election and 
installation of officers. In the after- 
noon, a garden party and tour of 
Grant Farm sponsored by Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. Board of directors meet- 
ing. 

According to William J. Hoerr, 
ARBA exhibits chairman, allied com- 
panies of every type have shown a 
good acceptance of the physical lay- 
out of the auditorium’s exposition 
hall, with its 100,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space and its facilities for servicing 
every conceivable type of booth ar- 
rangement. 

Reports from the Exhibits Com- 
mittee indicate that well over 60% 
of the original 217 booths provided 
for the ARBA exhibition have al- 
ready been sold. However, Mr. Hoerr 
points out that all booths in the 
Exposition Hall are exceptionally fine 
buys, and promises prompt attention 
to any allied company which has 
not yet made its reservation aboard 
the exhibit bandwagon for the “Bak- 
er’s Fair.” 

All such requests should be air- 
mailed or phoned to: William J. 
Hoerr, Exhibits Committee, 1310 S. 
18th St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 

Announcement that the convention 
will include a special Young Men’s 
Session has attracted industry-wide 
interest on the part of ARBA mem- 
bers who are 40 years of age or 
younger, and of older ARBA mem- 
bers who have relatives or associates 
in this age group. 

Raymond Schmidt, chairman of the 
ARBA program committee, reports 
numerous requests for information 
on the agenda of the Young Men’s 
Session but points out that the sub- 
jects to be discussed, and the young 











“poe he ‘ Pitaa Feedstuffs Analysis Table Self-rising Flour men who will discuss them, are still 
L wocege| E a oe we nea nay N. V. Farm Animal Population Packaging wid f : d a 
, . : State Laws ide open for suggestion and nom 
ination. 
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Southwestern Laboratories ba 
Spindler, L. G. . er . verry 

Springfield Milling Corp. . 2° 34 
Standard Milling Co. ... es o8 19 
Stannard, Collins & Co......... ‘ean aa 
Star of the West Milling Co.... ~ 17 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. . eos 1S 
fF Ff Se Sere ere - = 


Stratton Grain Co oe2séene on 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co poridaeawwns 3 


Strisik, S. R., Co.. TTT CTTe TTT eT Ty 36 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 17a 
ee, ae Oe ON GR cei cas eanndoens 
Superior Grain Separator Co 

Sutton, Steele & Steele, Inc............ 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp , 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd... 37 
Tennant & Hoyt Co........... F 6 
The Northwestern Miller 22a, 38 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.. 

Thompson Flour Products, Inc.... 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co er 
Tidewater Grain Co. (b6h04600084089% 17 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc 20a 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. .............. 23 
Twin City Machine Co. 18a 
Tyler, The W. 8., Co.. 

Uhlmann Grain Co. ...... 

Union Bag & Paper Corp.. , ine) ce 
United Grain Growers, Ltd... caseae ae 
U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Corp . wae 
Urban, George, Milling Co.. 7 


Valier & Spies Milling Co.. — cove 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders............ 37 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.. 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V..... ‘ 
Verhoeff & Zoon's Handelmaatschappy 


Ws 605060 400etnr shan cswneeas eto ae 
Victor Chemical Works .......... ——* 2 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co . 5a 
Vie, P.. C.. & Gercsscer ae 37 
Voigt Milling Co. ....... 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc......Cover 3 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ..........+.+ 6 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. .......... a ow 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. ........ - = 
Weber Flour Mills Co........ Terr TT. a, 
Weevth-Gihe OB. isccdcdccvecvvscsocssn l6a 


Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co..... 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd 2 
Western Star Mill Co. ee 17 
Western Waterproofing Co err l6a 
Whhte B CO. cecccvcccesvcccccsoes oe ae 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co........... 19 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ..... . 19 
Williams Bros. Co. ....... Kaba : 39 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons...... oan 36 
Williams, H. R., Mill Supply Co........ 18a 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. Vi... ceeeecenes 

Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. .....-..0-++. 19 
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The 

BINSON 
SALINA, KANSAS 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 


GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 
And at the top of Fine Quality 
a 


1952—Our 75th Anniversary 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 
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Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 
3 MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 























MILLING 


WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 
ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 
and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN © OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 
TOLEDO PEORIA 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,800,000 Bus. 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 








KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Jetal Elevator Capacity 


&,500,000 Bus. 
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ica, 735 W. Sheridan Ave., 
go, Ill. 

In line with the ever-increasing 
participation of wives, daughters and 
women employees at ARBA conven- 
tions, special attention has been giv- 
en to both business and entertain- 
ment features for women. 

Although the entire ARBA busi- 
ness program will be of interest to 
many women, special attention is 
focused on the women’s _ business 
session, which will be held at a 
luncheon meeting in the Tiara Room 
of the Park Plaza Hotel, and which 
will feature talks and discussions 
on such problems as hiring and train- 
ing sales personnel, practical win- 
dow trimming, effective sampling of 
specials and raising the average sale. 

According to Mrs. Lucille Vondra, 
chairman of the hostess committee, 
the talk on window trimming will 
be given by Barney Schmitzer. Miss 
Georgia Wittich of St. Louis’ well- 
known Stix, Baer and Fuller De- 
partment Store has been tentatively 
scheduled to speak on “That Sales 
Girl Problem.” 

The St. Louis hostess committee 
has also been busy arranging a full 
schedule of things to do and see 
outside the regular business of the 
convention. This includes luncheon 
and entertainment at the Sheridan 
Hotel on Tuesday afternoon, a shop- 
ping tour Wednesday morning and a 
special bus tour to points of interest. 

ARBA women who have never vis- 
ited St. Louis will find that the 
city itself offers a host of the at- 
tractions that are only found in the 
nation’s largest and most cosmopoli- 
tan entertainment and cultural cen- 
ters, the association says. 

One of the highlights will be the 
Tuesday morning (7:30 to 9:30) 
breakfast of the St. Louis group of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, with Dr. Cylvia A. Sorkin 
the featured speaker on personnel 
problems. 

As a salute by Anheuser-Busch to 
the baking industry, all bakers and 
allied men registered at the conven- 
tion are cordially invited to visit the 
Anheuser-Busch plant and attend a 
party and buffet supper at Grant’s 
Farm, the country estate of Presi- 
dent August A. Busch, Jr. 

These plans were announced by 
Paul C. Guignon, sales manager of 
the bakery products department. 


Chica- 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, 


KANSAS 























The skilled hands of the veteran pilot guide 
the liner safely home in both good weather and 
bad. So, too, can the N-A Serviceman, with over 
a quarter-century of experience, help with your 
flour treatment program both in day-to-day 
operations and when you have acute problems. 


Again, just as the pilot uses fine equipment to 
do his job, so does the N-A Serviceman draw 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 





NA4S6 BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





from his stock of time-tested products—DYOX, 
NOVADELOX and N-RICHMENT-A— to give 
you a complete flour service tailored to your 
particular needs. 


So, for maturing, color improvement or enrich- 
ing, keep in mind that N-A’s entire Flour Service 


Division is always happy to work with vou and 
your consultants. 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A" Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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for a whiter. brighter flour 


N-Richment.A 
for uniform enrichment 
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The Most Important 
Minority Group in America 


Everyone is a member of at least one minority group— 
Jewish, Negro, Protestant, Polish, German or any of dozens 


of others. 


Whichever group you’re in is naturally the most important 
one for you, but no minority group is potentially any safer 


from racial or religious persecution than any other. Dis- 





crimination against Negroes in housing, for example, can 
easily turn into discrimination against Catholics; if today a 
Jew is refused due process of law, tomorrow a Protestant 
may suffer the same way; and if a Chinese person cannot 
get a job simply because of his color, white men face the same 
potential danger. 


The guiding principle for Americans has always been and 
always should be to accept or reject people on their merit 
alone. Uf we fail to do this we lose prestige as a democracy 
throughout the world ... we diminish our enormous produc- 
tive capacities ... and the basic institutions upon which this 


country was built will be in serious danger. 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


ecruitment of Manpower 
By A. L. Belcher 


Director of Industrial Relations 








UST as the quality of available 
J sve predetermines in a large 

measure the basic quality of the 
flour you can mill, so the number of 
good applicants for jobs affects and 
controls the “yield’’ and “fash” of the 
men you will put on the payroll. It 
goes without saying you can’t hire 
better men than the best of those you 
have a chance to interview and select. 

Much has been written about the 
adequacy or inadequacy of the inter- 
viewing and selection techniques that 
are used in industry generally, but 
what good are the best techniques if 
the better men aren’t making them- 
available to you? The best 
miller would be at a great disadvan- 
tage if he never had a chance to 
grind good wheat. The same principle 
is true in hiring men. 

The basic problem has two parts. 
One is the quality of applicants and 
another is the number of applicants. 
Unfortunately it is not easy to con- 
trol the quality of men who apply 
for a job (without facing some seri- 
ous public relations reactions), so the 
answer seems, first to be one of in- 
creasing the number of men who 
want to go to work for you and hope 
you secure good applicants at the 
same time. 

With 61 million people now in the 
labor market I have often said there 
is not a labor shortage—it is just 
a case of finding men who would pre- 
fer to work in the mills instead of 
on their present jobs. An analysis of 
all the milling industry offers com- 
pared to other industries should make 
such recruitment very easy. General- 
ly, the wage rates in the mills are 
among the highest in their areas 
and there are other generous bene- 
fits such as vacation plans and holi- 
day pay that should attract men. 


selves 


Many companies have retirement 
plans and group insurance, frequently 
more liberal than other industries 
provide. And for year-in and year-out 
security and steady employment our 
industry needs to bow to very few 
who offer more. But that isn’t the 
answer. High wages and other gen- 
erous benefits don’t pull many work- 
ers out of one company to another. 

Lloyd G. Reynolds, professor of 
Economics at Yale University, gives 
us a clue as to why this isn’t the 
answer in his book “The Structure 
of Labor Markets,” in which he re- 
ported on a study that showed that 
in one diverse group, 88% of the em- 
ployees had no thought of looking for 
another job. In the same study an- 
other indication of attachment to an 
employer was shown by the fact 88% 
of the veterans in the survey re- 
turned to the company for which 
they were working before entering 
military service. People who are al- 
ready employed apparently don’t 
give much thought to quitting their 
present job to take another one. Thus 
the source of applicants is somewhat 
limited to those not working plus 
only a small percentage of men who 
for one reason or another are seek- 
ing a change. 

There are several probable explan- 
ations why employed people don't 
make application for other jobs. First, 
we're all reluctant to change our 
daily routines and habits as long as 
things are at least half way satisfac- 
tory. There are often seniority ad- 
vantages, particularly for older em- 
ployees, which they would have to 
give up if they sought other employ- 
ment. 

Friendships among associates may 
be unconsciously a factor. With pro- 
motions from within as a fairly 


standard policy, a man changing jobs 
usually has to start again at the bot- 
tom. Workers also recognize a cer- 
tain risk to changing jobs, fearing the 
new jobs may not prove as good as 
had been expected or as good as the 
ones they have now. Older workers 
are wary about quitting a job because 
of the difficulty they would have in 
finding another job, due to their age. 

A further explanation as to why 
people don’t give much thought to 
changing jobs voluntarily is given by 
Professor Reynolds: “Most workers 
have only a vague and frequently in- 
accurate idea of earnings in other 
plants.” The same seems to be true 
of their knowledge about working 
conditions, opportunities for promo- 
tion, steady employment that is avail- 
able, pension and group insurance 
plans, ete. 

We feel the research others have 
done on the subject indicates that 
there is also a rather widespread feel- 
ing that good jobs are scarce and 
the better jobs are obtained only 
through “pull.” 

This ignorance of opportunities 
elsewhere may be due to a lack of 
curiosity and because there is no ef- 
fective way that such information is 
regularly and accurately made avail- 
able to the public. Obviously, the 
degree to which such information is 
known would vary according to the 
size of the city or town. In smaller 
communities much more is known 
about wage rates, earnings, working 
conditions, etc., in local industries 
than in known generally in larger 
cities. 

There is a greater tendency for 
unskilled workers to change jobs 
than for highly skilled employees to 
do so and younger men with little 
seniority are more apt to seek other 


A. L. Belcher 


employment than are older men with 
greater length of service with their 
present company. It has been found 
that few employees make voluntary 
changes after they have three years’ 
service on a job. 

The number of people willing to 
quit one job and go out after another 
one will fluctuate in direct ratio with 
economic conditions. In prosperous 
times workers feel the risk is not 
so great as during periods of substan- 
tial unemployment but even when 
there is a surplus of jobs there is a 
relatively small percentage of satis- 
fied men who will shop around for a 
better or different job. 

In view of these facts, what are the 
important points to keep in mind in 
recruiting workers? 

We have a pretty reliable picture 
of the general lack of interest in 
changing jobs and the limited knowl- 
edge of job opportunities or advan- 
tages. The maximum supply of ap- 
plicants is, therefore, limited to the 
involuntarily unemployed, the young 
men first entering the labor market 
and the small percentage of dissatis- 
fied workers who are voluntarily 
seeking a change. 

How do these workers find their 
new jobs? Do the individual groups 
use different methods in obtaining 
employment. 

A number of studies have been 
published which show a pattern of 

(Continued on page 18a) 
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NOW 


for the first time 
in America 








MIAG MILLS OFFER YOU AUTOMATIC OPERATION 


THAT MEANS... 


# Greater production per mill unit... 


More consistent product quality 


MIAG MILLS SERVO-REGULATION e 
7 
ONTROLS BOTH FEED AND ROLLS 


An ingenious application of the Servo —tried and 
proven in hundreds of installations throughout the 
world—provides automatic engaging and dis-engaging 
of both feed and rolls in Miag Mills. 

Special forked feelers in the feed column regulate the 
operation of each MIAG Mill so that a maximum of 
uniform production is achieved. The feed is adjusted 
automatically to the amount of inflowing material, so 
that the rollers always receive material over their 
total working length. 

Working with the Servo system, each unit carries an 
indicator signal light which informs the operator when 
a correct amount of work is not being fed to the 
machine. 


In this manner MIAG offers the most advantageous 
combination for a profitzble operation — exact auto- 
matic operation of the machine—plus automatic sig- 
nalling for the operator, in case the feed quantity falls 
below the desired amount. 
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Ludwig Baer Machinery, Inc. 
270 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please furnish detailed data on your Miag Mills for the following milling operation— 


a MIAG MILLS ARE QUALITY-BUILT 
es EASY TO OPERATE—SERVICE—AND MAINTAIN 


Exceptionally high manufacturing standards and many years of engineer- 
ing design in many types of roller mills make MIAG Mills the kind of 
equipment that is both dependable and economical in operation. 


Main housings are of rigid cast iron for sturdy stability. Rolls are of 
electric-chilled castings, specially hardened, and turned inside and outside 
to uniform wall thickness. 


Bearings are oversize, built to take heavy stress for years of service. 
Helical gears, running in oil, insure smooth and positive engagement of 
rollers. 


Parallel adjustment of work rolls is provided to bring all working surfaces 
in precise position for uniform quality production. 


All MIAG Mills are carefully finished and lacquered, and all controls are 
nickel-plated for clean, attractive appearance. 


All openings in the MIAG Mill interior which are not required for the 
operation are filled with insect repellent material. 


BE ONE OF THE FIRST TO BENEFIT PY 
MIAG MILLS AUTOMATIC REGULATION 


Why not find out how Miag Mills can boost unit production and product 
quality while reducing your milling costs? 


Double Diagonal Miag Mills with Servo-Regulation are built in size and 
speed to suit all standard milling operations. 


LUDWIG BAER 








Signature 





Company. 


Position 








Address. 
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Suggestions From a Silk Supplier 


By W. A. Howie 
The J. K. Howie Co. 


OT too many years ago, any 
IN cxveriencea miller or silkman 

could measure sifter cloths 
and identify the make of the sifter 
for which they were made, but that 
isn’t true today. 

One could easily identify Nordyke 
& Marmon, Fraser, Great Western 
and the Perfection sifter cloths. With 
the coming of the high speed and spe- 
cial rebolt sifters, however, identifi- 
cation is most difficult. Each sifter 
manufacturer has his standard size 
sieve frame and the cloth sizes are 
many, depending upon the _ special 
needs of the different mills. 

Some sieve frames have four sec- 
tions, some have six sections and 
some will have divided sieves while 
others will have different numbers 
of channels. The number of sieve sec- 
tions will have a definite bearing on 
the manner in which the cloths are 
cut. 

The number of channels, of course, 
will affect the size of the cloths. The 
cloths for the standard Nordyke & 
Marmon sifter, the Fraser bolter and 
the Universal bolter are made up 
without seams. Some of the cloths for 
the standard Great Western sifter 
and the Allis Perfection sifter will 
have seams in them. 

The cloths for the standard Nor- 
dyke & Marmon and the Fraser ma- 
chines should be ordered in multiples 
of two. The reason for this is that 
two cloths can be cut out of one 40” 
width of silk with a minimum of 
waste 

For example, the dimensions of the 
Nordyke & Marmon cloths are 22%” 
x19%," over-all measure, including 
the %” webbing on all sides. The 
most economical way to cut this par- 
ticular cloth is to cut a piece 224” 
long from the 40”-wide roll of silk. 
Since the other dimension is 19%”, 
the piece cut from the roll is then 
cut into two pieces 19%” wide. The 
22%,” dimension, you will recall, 
was cut as the first cut from the roll. 
The two pieces are then webbed. 

The same economies may be ob- 
tained when ordering cloths for the 
Fraser bolter. The silk sizes for the 
Fraser machine, however, vary as the 
dimension increases over 20”. The 
width of the webbing will have to be 
increased slightly in order to be able 
to get two cloths out of one piece of 
silk, remembering again that all bolt- 
ing silk comes from the factory in the 
standard 40” width. 

When ordering cloths for the stand- 
ard Great Western sifter, they should 


be ordered in multiples of three for 
the sake of getting the most out of 
the cloth cut from the roll. The sifter 
cloths are 22”x26” and the tail-over 
cloths are 23%4"x26". 

When cutting the 22”x26” sifter 
cloths, two pieces 22” long are cut 
from the 40” silk. From these two 
pieces are cut two 22”x26” cloths. 
This leaves two pieces measuring 22” 
long by 14” wide. The third cloth is 
obtained by joining these two 
“‘scraps” with the seam the short way. 

The tail-over cloths for the Great 
Western sifter are cut in the same 
manner. 

The Great Western sieves are four- 
section sieves. However, sieves of six 
sections present a different cutting 
plan in order to avoid excessive waste. 
In these cloths, the seam will run 
the long way of the cloth and will, of 
necessity, be cut differently. The long 
dimension of the cloth is cut from 
the width and the narrow dimension 
is cut from the length of 40” bolting 
silk. When cutting from the roll of 
silk, however, it is necessary that the 
cut not be made the full width of 
the roll, but only as far as the desired 
long dimension of the finished sifter 
cloth. 

This will leave one long, narrow 
strip which, in turn, is cut into 
lengths equal to the long way of the 
sifter cloth. Two of these pieces are 
then sewed together to make one 
cloth with the seam running the long 
way of the cloth. In passing, let me 
say that it is very difficult to cut 
this type of sifter cloth from the 
standard 40” width silk without some 
waste. The best that can be done, 
then, is to keep the waste to a mini- 
mum. 

There are some sifters which were 
designed without keeping the stand- 
ard 40” silk width in mind. The re- 
sult is that there is considerable 
waste silk left over when cutting 
cloths for these sifters. For instance, 
sieves with four sections, using 28” 
x29” cloths, that even by cutting 28” 
out of the 40” width leaves a piece 
12”x29”. Two of these “scraps” are 
not sufficient to produce a third cloth. 
As a matter of fact, the cloth would 
be approximately 23”x29”, allowing 
144” for the webbing splice, so with 
this great amount of waste on each 
cloth, and in order to save even an 
inch of waste, the cloth would be cut 
so that 28” would be cut off the roll 
and 29” cut out of the 40” width. 
This same thing holds true for the half 
cloth approximately 28”x14”. There 
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Cutting line 








just isn’t much that can be done to 
reduce the waste in cutting out these 
cloths. 

Cloths for the Universal bolter are 
cut from a pattern. There are many 
different sizes and all will cut dif- 
ferently. The smaller cloths can be 
cut three or four out of a 40” width. 
Some 72” cloths can be cut two out 
of a width, while some cannot be 
cut that way, depending on the shape 
of the pattern. In some cases, the 
pattern can be shifted as the cloth 
is being marked out to eliminate 
waste. The 80” cloths are cut one way 
on one side of the cloth and turned 
and cut the opposite way or length- 
wise on the other side of the cloth. 

Some millers object to seams in 
sifter cloths. In some cases, however, 
one seam, or probably two, will save 
a lot of silk. As an example, let us 
consider the Allis No. 4% Perfection 
s..ter cloths. These cloths will vary 
in dimensions from 28”x29”"” to 29” 
x30” and can be made so that every 
fourth cloth will have two seams. By 
cutting three cloths off the roll of silk 
and trimming the pieces to size, one 
will have three pieces approximately 
11”x29” in dimension. These three 
pieces are then sewed together to 
produce the fourth cloth. 

In cutting purifier cloths, each 
number of grits gauze is cut straight 
across the 40” width of cloth. In cut- 
ting this way, the warp and woof 
threads are running in the same direc- 


tion which allows for a more uniform 
tension when the cloth is mounted on 
the frame. 

The warp or “long-way” threads 
will have a different stretch or ten- 
sion from the woof threads which are 
the shuttle or cross threads. 

Then, too, by cutting the cloth 
across its width, the mill stocks will 
have a smoother flow to the tail of 
the purifier. 

The only exceptions to cutting in 
this manner are instances where the 
purifier is wider than the 40” width 
of silk and when the webbing on the 
sides of the cloth will not allow com- 
pensation or “make-up” for the extra 
width. 

There are still some mills which 
use reels and in cutting cloths for 
these machines, it is well to remem- 
ber that the long seams of a reel 
cloth should run around the circum- 
ference and that there should be as 
few seams as possible parallel with 
the axis of the reel. The reason for 
this is, of course, that the reel brushes 
will have less wear on the seams 
around the circumference than on 
those running from head to tail. 

Most excessive waste is made in 
ordering reel covers having two dif- 
ferent numbers. The waste usually 
is encountered when the 40” width 
of the cloth is ignored when dividing 
the cover into different numbers. 

To illustrate, suppose a reel cover 
with two different numbers of cloth 
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When only one number of silk is used 





to cover a reel, the cutting pattern used 
differs from the pattern using two dif- 
ferent numbers. Shown here is the plan 
for cutting silk for a 99”x101" cover. 
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Three covers may be cut 
from one piece of silk 44 
in. long for a _ regular 
Great Western sifter by 
making the third cover 
from the “scrap cut” of 
two one-piece 26” by 22” 
covers. 
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Shown here is the plan or layout for cutting 
and make-up for a 99x82” reel cover, with 
two different numbers of silk. This plan is 
referred to as a “two and one half piece” 
cover—1', pieces of Number “A” and one 
piece of silk Number B. 
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BRITAIN S FINEST MILL 





Accurate in weave, depend- 
able in use—just two of 

the reasons why “Canmore” 
Brand is used exclusively 

in Britain’s magnificent new 


Solent Mills at Southampton. 


CANMORE BRAND 


Pure Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gauze 


Thomas Robinson and Sons Ltd. 
Rochdale + England 


London Office: 
Africa House - 





London W.C.2. 


Kingsway ° 








DON’T NEGLECT Elevator Heads 
—They Start Fires 


AVOID CHOKES ——But If a Choke Occurs 


Examine Head Pulley Immediately 


. Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 





If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 
COs¢ extinguisher fluid 


lf Belt Ils Smoking FLOOD IT 
Mitt Murvat Fire PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Cutting Plan for 23° x 26" 


is needed and these numbers are di- 
vided 65” for one and 30” for the 
other. In cutting the 65” piece, it will 
be necessary to use one piece 40” 
wide and one piece 25” wide. 

Actually, it will be necessary to 
cut 27” out of the 40” width because 
1” will be used in making the seam 
joining the two different numbers 
of silk and %” will be needed for 
sewing on the webbing and another 
14” for seaming the silk. In making 
the 30” piece, it will be necessary to 
cut 31” out of the 40” width. The ex- 
tra 1” will be used in joining the silk 
to the first number and sewing the 
silk to the web binding. You can see 
that there will be 13” of waste silk 
(40—27) from the first number and 
9” of waste (40—31) from the second 
number. Twenty-two inches of waste 
silk from a reel cover is quite some 
waste and it is expensive. 

If that cloth could have been or- 
dered 60” and 35” instead of 65” and 
30”—or putting it another way 1% 
pieces and 1 piece—much of the waste 
could have been eliminated. An 8-ft. 
reel is sometimes referred to as 2 
2%-piece” reel for reason that it 
takes 2% pieces of 40” wide silk to 
cover the drum. A lot of waste is not 


Sifter Cloths 


necessary and can be eliminated. In 
many cases, a miller cannot change 
his silk specifications, but he might 
easily switch four or five inches from 
one number to the other and not get 
into trouble. 

There are reels of all sizes and 
shapes. For many of them, it is im- 
possible to make a cloth without 
wasting silk, even when only one 
number of silk is used, but in the 7- 
and 8-ft. reels, much of the waste 
can be eliminated if the miller will 
remember that silk comes in rolls 
40” wide. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CORN FOR FOOD USE 
Corn production in the U.S. in 1949 
was 3,379,436,000 bu. Of that huge 
total, 78 million bushels were used in 
commercial dry milling. The balance 
was consumed as commercial feeds, 
silage, forage, and the manufacture 
of corn products for household use 
such as corn starch and corn syrup. 








Of the 78 million bushels used in 
milling, 10 million were used in ce- 
reals, 52,800,000 in corn meal and 


grits, and 15,200,000 in 


fermented malt liquors. 


making 
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of any stock you want to 


PULVERIZE 


You will receive an Engineering Report based on our 


Test Grind with the SCHUTZ-O’NEILL PULVERIZER 


Do you have a production problem on 
stocks you grind, to get desired uniformity 
or fineness? Are you looking for increased 
output with a cost reducing method? Prof- 
it by Schutz-O’Neill’s experience of almost 
60 years in the rapid, dustless, accurate 
pulverizing of any dry, grindable stock. We 
have assisted major milling companies in 
solving some difficult size reduction prob- 
lems. Your acceptance of this offer for a 
test grind does not obligate you. Schutz- 
in 6 sizes 
with capacities up to 3,000 Ibs. per hour. 


O'Neill Pulverizers are made 


The finest development of 
Centrifugal air-force pulverizing 


For extremely fine 
grinding and uniformity 
of product, the princi- 
ple of centrifugal impact 
with product carried by 
the air stream, has never 
been surpassed. Schutz- 
O'Neill Pulverizers utilize 
this principle to the full- 
est degree. 


Send us stock sample— 
State fineness desired 


You will receive your 
pulverized stock plus our 
Engineering Report giv- 
ing recommended equip- 
ment, methods and mill 
plans. Literature upon 
request. 





















Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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4 | SHROUGH the years, the ele- 
vator leg has ___ justifiably 
earned the reputation of being 

the most hazardous piece of ma- 

chinery in the grain and milling in- 
dustry. Hundreds of businesses have 


been ruined from fires originating 
in the elevator legs and no one 
knows which business will be lost 
next. 


Making a leg fire-safe is neither 
difficult nor expensive. There are a 
number of features which can be in- 
corporated into any elevator leg to 
make it a safer piece of equipment. 
The cost of most of these features is 
small, but these same features can 
prevent a leg fire and possibly save a 
plant from destruction. 

Because of its inherent design 
characteristics and because of the 
hard usage it invariably receives, the 
elevator leg is more subject to mis- 
alignment and misadjustment than 
any other piece of equipment in a 
grain handling plant. Whenever this 
occurs, a serious fire hazard exists. 

Tremendous weight is represented 
by a house loaded with grain. This 
weight will cause a certain amount 
of settling and if the house is loaded 
or unloaded unevenly, some lateral 
movement will result. These factors 
contribute to misadjustment and 
misalignment, respectively. Weather 
conditions cause’ shrinking and 
stretching of the belt, especially 
with canvas belting, and often re- 
sult in improper belt tension. 

The elevator man must learn from 
experience exactly what effects the 
various changes in weather, loading 
conditions, etc., have on his elevator 
legs. He should know how to make 
whatever adjustments are necessary 
and should frequently inspect both the 
head and boot for alignment, tension 
and cleanliness. Good operational 
procedure and care can do more to 
prevent elevator leg fires than any 
other single thing. 

Unit Drives Recommended 

The most desirable arrangement 
from a fire prevention standpoint is 
to provide a unit drive for the leg, 
preferably a _ totally enclosed fan 
cooled motor approved for Class II, 
Group G locations. (Combustible dusts 
in the air.) 

It is highly important that the 
motor be selected to fit the horse- 
power requirements of the leg. Insuf- 
ficient horsepower will cause motor 
failure and delay, while excess horse- 
power may result in head pulley slip- 
page and burned cup belts. 

Motor overload relays must be of 
the proper size for the motor being 
protected. If oversized relays are 
used, motor burn-outs are always 
risked. 

Positive action drives, such as gear 
drives, chain drives, etc., are consid- 
ered the most desirable. This type of 
drive is always safest simply because 
it cannot normally slip and cause fire 
by friction. 





SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 
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Elevator Legs Industry’s No. I Fire Hazard 


From a Bulletin of the Mill Mutuals Fire Prevention Bureau— 


If V-Belt drives are used, they 
must be properly engineered to be 
capable of stalling the driving motor. 
However, even a properly designed 
drive is subject to failure if proper 
tension is neglected or if the belts 
or sheaves become worn. 

All drives should be frequently 
checked for lubrication, bearing wear, 
belt wear and belt tension. 

Leg fires could no longer occupy 
such a prominent position in fire loss 


statistics if the following features 
were incorporated into every elevator 
head. 

It can be said, in general, that 
where there is a proper sized unit 
drive, lagging the head pulley will 
make the leg a safer installation from 
a fire standpoint. Lagging not only 
increases the ability of a leg to pull 
itself out of a potential choke, but 
also in case of a choke puts a greater 
load on the motor and gives greater 
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assurance that the overload relays or 
fuse; will operate quickly 

It is entirely possible ana not at 
all uncommon to have cotton or rub 
ber belting slip on steel pulleys with- 
out stalling the driving motor. In 
some instances slippage can occur 
without seriously overloading the mo- 
tor. Normally even when a motor is 
running with a 100° overload, it 
requires close to two full minutes for 
the overload relays to trip out. In 








pur Yow PRODUCT OUT FRONT 


V-C Multiwall Bags not only stand up under 
rough, tough treatment, they also help you sell. 
Well-designed, expertly printed bags create the 
kind of impression that builds customer confi- 
dence and good-will for your products and com- 
pany. They help put your product out front. 
Ask V-C, manufacturer of quality bags since 
1898, to help you improve and modernize your 
trade design on your multiwalls. Find out about 


BAGS 





Atlanta,Ga. 


representative. 


V-C’s expert printing. Learn how V-C’s top- 
quality materials and careful construction mean 
multiwall bags of greater strength and durability 
at surprising economy. 

V-C Multiwall Bags are available in the follow- 
ing styles: sewn open mouth, sewn valve, sewn 
valve with sleeve or with tuck-in sleeve. 

Discuss your bag requirements with a V-C 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 
BAG DIVISION: 9th and Perry Streets, Richmond, Va. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Wilmington, N.C. = 


E. St. Louis, Ill. = 
Other V-C Products: Phosphate Rock Products « Complete Fertilizers « Chemicals « Cleansers « Textile Fibers « Pest Control Products 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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many cases this is sufficient time for 
the belt to start burning. By provid- 
ing lagging the motor can often be 
completely stalled and therefore trip 
the overload relays, or blow the fuses, 
in a matter of seconds. 


High Speed Legs Troublesome 

High speed legs are a special source 
of trouble since they unbalance the 
conditions existing with a slow speed 
leg. On high speed legs, the buckets 
are spaced closer to one another and 
in addition the speed of the belt is in- 
creased. These two factors require 
additional horsepower which is not 
accompanied by a proportional in- 
crease in available head pulley trac- 
tion. In other words, the point of 
slippage is not changed appreciably, 
but the horsepower required to ele- 
vate the grain has been increased 
substantially. In practically all high 
speed legs, slippage can occur with- 
out stalling the motor and can there- 
fore occur without promptly tripping 
the overload relays. 

All high speed legs should be pro- 
vided with unit drives and lagged 
head pulleys. 

Of course, some exceptions to the 
desirability of lagging do exist. For 
instance, lagging should not be rec- 
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ommended for a group of legs driven 
by lineshaft because if a choke should 
occur in one leg, the increased power 
demand on the main drive would prob- 
ably not be sufficient to trip out the 
motor overload relays. If this head 
were lagged, the co-efficient of fric- 
tion would be increased and would re- 
sult in increasing the rate at which 
friction heat was generated. There- 
fore, unless the leg has a unit drive of 
the proper size, the recommendation 
of lagging should not be made. The 
same line of reasoning applies to a 
leg using an oversized motor. 


The most common types of lagging 
available today are cotton, rubber, 
rubber impregnated canvas, various 
nonslip materials and rubber com- 
pound coatings. 


A back-stop to prevent the head 
from revolving the wrong way is im- 
portant if serious choke conditions 
are to be avoided. 

If a loaded leg was stopped for some 
reason, the weight of the grain in 
the up-leg would tend to revolve the 
head pulley backwards. Grain in buck- 
ets would be dumped back into the 
boot and the momentum of the 
weighted belt would actually sweep 
the grain around until the down leg 


was partially filled. This creates a 
very serious choke condition because 
in order to pull the buckets through 
the grain in the down leg it is neces- 
sary to work against the grain’s angle 
of repose, and that would be almost 
impossible. 

A simple correlation exemplifying 
this action can be demonstrated with 
sand. If a bucket full of sand is bur- 
ied, right side up, in a tub of sand, it 
can be pulled out with relative ease. 
However, if the bucket of sand was 
placed upside down on the sand in 
the tub, it would be almost impossible 
to push it farther down. This same 
condition occurs if grain piles up in 
the down leg, and a choke condition 
is inevitably the result. 

By providing each leg with auto- 
matic means of preventing backward 
rotation, the danger of a choke from 
this source is eliminated. 

Back-stops generally operate with 
a mechanical ratchet arrangement, 
with a magnetic brake shoe or on a 
centrifugal force principle. Several of 
the popular gear reduction drives 
have the desirable feature of back- 
stops incorporated in the design. 

At one time there may have been 
some justifiable objections to anti- 
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friction bearings, but today practi- 
cally everyone concurs that they offer 
many advantages over sleeve bear- 
ings under almost all conditions. 
First, because there is less friction 
and therefore less possibility of over- 
heating, and second, because the oil 
drip common to many sleeve bearings 
is eliminated. 

To facilitate maintenance and allow 
for easy inspection, every elevator 
head should, by all means, be pro- 
vided with an inspection door above 
the pulley and a clean-out hole above 
the strut board. The clean-out hole 
should be large enough to allow easy 
access to the area under the head 
pulley and also be positioned to make 
inspection of the back side of the 
belt possible. Provision for such easy 
access to the head invariably results 
in better maintenance and more fre- 
quent inspection of the elevator head. 

The purpose of a slanted strut 
board under the head pulley is to 
prevent dust and litter from accumu- 
lating in the space under the head 
pulley. The angle should be at least 
45° from the horizontal and should 
always slant to the down side of the 
leg. 

This hazard is particularly acute in 
the case of corn handling legs since 
highly combustible shucks and silks 
may accumulate and pack under the 
head pulley even with the required 
angle of slant. If this occurs in a leg 
used exclusively for corn handling and 
cooperation is not forthcoming in 
keeping the area under the head 
clean, then, as a last resort removal 
of the entire strut is sometimes re- 
quested. This procedure is justified on 
the grounds that allowing litter to ac- 
cumulate on the floor of the cupola is 
less hazardous than allowing it to ac- 
cumulate under the head pulley. A 
hinged door, manually or automati- 
cally opened at periodic intervals is 
also quite satisfactory if there is real 
assurance that it will be frequently 
opened. 


Anti-Back-Leg Deflector 

For lack of a better name this fea- 
ture is being referred to as an anti- 
back-leg deflector because that is its 
purpose. It consists of a stiff but 
flexible piece of belting mounted at 
the edge of the discharge spout throat 
and extends to within % in. or so of 
the bucket edges. Its function is to 
deflect into the throat, grain which 
would otherwise go down the back 
leg. Its importance is self evident- 
back-legging is a serious condition 
which reduces elevating capacity and 
causes many chokes. Anything that 
can be done to reduce or eliminate 
back-legging will also help prevent 
chokes and potential elevator leg fires. 
It may be eliminated by lowering the 
height of the discharge spout, by in- 
stalling an anti-back-leg deflector or 
by altering the speed of the head 
pulley. Whatever the cause, it should 
be corrected because it is a dangerous 
and abnormal condition. 

This feature, although not part of 
the head itself, is important and 
should always be strongly recom- 
mended for any elevator head. If a 
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platform is built around the head, 
experience has proved that frequent 
inspection and good maintenance are 
much more likely to result. However, 
if a platform is lacking and access 
is difficult, neglect and poor care are 
almost inevitable. 

Legs should never be run in excess 
of their rated capacity. Elevator legs, 
like any other piece of machinery, 
are designed to do a specific job. If 
the design limitations are ignored, ul- 
timately some trouble will occur. 

Pulley speed, bucket size, bucket 
spacing and bucket shape are all 
important considerations for good ele- 
vating efficiency and a minimum of 
back-legging. 

From a fire standpoint, 
should preferably be of steel 
struction. This type of head is not 
only incombustible but is usually 
much more dust tight than a wooden 
head. 

The head shaft should be of suffi- 
cient diameter to carry the load and 
at least 2 in. of clearance should te 
left between the shaft and the head 
casing to allow for settling. Shafts 
rubbing on head casings can easily 
cause fire from friction. 

The head pulley should be at least 
2 in. wider than the belt and the belt 
should be at least 1 in. wider than 
the cups. Proper clearance between 
the head pulley and the head casing 
is dependent upon the bearing ar- 
rangement. If the bearings are sup- 
ported by the head casing, then not 
more than 1 in. clearance is needed 
However, if the bearing support is 
independent of the head casing at 
least 2 in. clearance should be pro- 
vided. 


heads 
con- 


Leg Casing 

Unless a leg is self supporting, a 
telescoping joint at the cupola level 
is in order. This is particularly impor- 
tant in a house of cribbed construc- 
tion. 

An inspection door should be pro- 
vided someplace in the casing to al- 
low for easy and frequent inspection 


of the buckets, belting and pulley 
alignment. 
Usually, the boot pulley is of a 


smaller diameter than the head pul- 
ley. If this is the case, an idler roller 
should be used where the leg bends 
to avoid rubbing of the belt on the 
back of the leg casing. 

There are three common types of 
boots, the full floating boot, the auto- 
matic take-up boot and the conven- 
tional manually adjusted boot. These 
boot designs all have their relative 
advantages and disadvantages and 
depending upon who is classifying 
them, could come out in any order as 
to their desirability. 

As far as fire hazard is concerned, 
the full floating boot is the most de- 
sirable, the automatic take-up boot 
next and the manually adjusted boot 
last. Both the automatic take-up boot 
and the full floating boot maintain 
automatic tension on the belt. The 
full floating boot has an additional 
advantage in the distance between 
the bottom of the boot and the bot- 
tom of the pulley that remains con- 
stant gt all times. 

The manually adjusted boot is by 
far the,most common and it is of the 
utmost’ importance that frequent ad- 
justments be made for proper opera- 
tion of, the leg and to keep the belt 
centered in the casing. 

Dust.control, preferably with suc- 
tion taken at or immediately above 
the boot, should be provided whenever 
feasible, to eliminate the dust haz- 
ard as much as possible. 

Instantaneous Trip Relays 

These relays, which are a type of 
magnetic relay, can serve a very use- 
ful function on elevator legs if the 
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leg is fed from an electrically pow- 
ered piece of machinery such as a 
screw conveyor. Under such condi- 
tions, the relay would be actuated by 
the current to the elevator leg motor 
and would stop the conveyor motor 
the instant the leg motor was even 
partially overloaded. As soon as the 
load fell back to normal, the relay 
would re-close and the conveyor 
would again begin feeding the leg. 
Another method that may be used 
to good advantage in many cases in- 
volves use of an instantaneous trip 
relay actuated by the leg motor cur- 
rent and set to trip out the motor 
starter at a load safely under the slip 


point for the head pulley. This ar- 
rangement could be used effectively 
regardless of the size of the motor. 

Motion switches of one type or 
another may be used to good advan- 
tage in many elevator legs. These 
switches usually operate on a cen- 
trifugal principle and are connected 
to the boot shaft or are caused to 
rotate by movement of the cup belt. 
They are wired into the control cir- 
cuit of the elevator leg motor so that 
if the cup belt stops turning, the leg 
motor is immediately taken off the 
line. 

Any number of these devices can be 
wired in a series and would then af- 
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ford protection for a group of legs 
driven from a single motor. 

Bin level indicators are actuated 


when a bin becomes filled. This same 
type of device is sometimes installed 
on the grain distributor and can be 
connected to the control circuit of the 
leg motor. If a bin fills and the grain 
backs up to the distributor, the indi- 
cator will be actuated to sound an 
alarm or automatically cut out the 
leg motor. It is an effective device 
and should be recommended when- 
ever possible. 

Automatic sprinkler protection is 
considered the best possible fire pro- 
tection. A sprinkler head can be po- 
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~ ______ Letig 106K at the Ferord! Self-rising corn meal is definitely on 
}. _pherrpewing! Right now in some territories it’s actually 
out - selling’ self-rising flour! What’s more, self-rising corn 
meal’ has gained a foothold and is increasing rapidly IN 
_ Territories WHERE EVEN Sevr-Risinc FLour Hasn't 
GAINED ENTRANCE! That’s the success story of self-rising corn 
meal made with V-90.. 


. and it’s just the beginning! 


Looking For New Business? 

New self-rising corn meal has proved itself . . . it does bake 
better ... there is a growing market . . . price is right . . . profit 
. potential almost unlimited! It’s easy to sell... 
ideal to promote! Could you ask for more? 


Information Available! 


Victor’s manual on self-rising corn meal gives the complete 
story. A new recipe folder is also available. Write today. 


V-90 The Only Phosphate Satisfactory For 
Self-Rising Corn Meal 

Laboratory results prove that V-90 is the ONLY PHOSPHATE 
LEAVENING SATISFACTORY for self-rising corn meal. The wide 
differences in granulation, the high moisture content, and the 


varying characteristics of different meals require the slow 
action and other outstanding advantages obtained with V-90. 
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DESIGNED AND BUILT FOR 
ECONOMICAL BULK STORAGE 


DAY Bins are built in sections, gang punched for field bolting. 
No riveting, soldering or welding required. Your own mainte- 
nance people can make the installation. 


EASY TO ASSEMBLE —ENLARGE—MOVE 


DAY Bins are extremely flexible in their application. You can 
install any number at one time and increase the number as de- 
sired. They can be installed where other types won’t fit. Their 
capacity can be increased by adding bolted sections and if neces- 
sary they can be unbolted and moved to a new location with only 
erection costs to consider. 


DAY Engineers, Manufactures, In- 
stalls: Dust Control Systems — “AC” 
Dust Filters — Dual-Clone Dust 
Separators — Pneumatic Conveying 


Systems — Exhaust Fans— Vacuum 
Type Bag Cleaners — Spouting and 
Leg Casings. 

WRITE to-DAY for Bulletins. 
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sitioned inside the elevator head to 
detect and extinguish a fire in the 
insipient stage, 

Heat actuated devices 
head will often sound an alarm before 
an actual fire from belt slippage oc- 
curs. These devices may be the fusi- 
ble link type or the electrical thermo- 
Static type. 

Pump tank extinguishers or water 
barre!s and buckets should always be 
available in the vicinity of the head 
and boot. Pump tanks are invaluable 
where the head is beyond the accur- 
ate range of water buckets. 

A general inspection should always 
be made before closing. Cupola and 
boot areas deserve special attention. 

Welding on Elevator Legs 

Fires resulting from careless or im- 

properly supervised welding opera- 


tions are increasing with alarming 
frequency. 
In order to stem this trend it is 


vital that all plant operators are ful- 
ly aware of the hazards associated 
with welding operations and are fa- 
miliar with safe welding practices. 
Unless this is done, fires from weld- 
ing or flame cutting will almost cer- 
tainly increase because welding opera- 
tions are becoming more and more 
common in grain handling plants. 
The first point which should be 
stressed is that torch-cutting should 
never be used if the job can be accom- 
plished practicably with drills and 


inside the | 
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hack saws. Whenever minor cutting 
operations, such as cutting inspection 
doors in elevator legs, are undertaken, 
the additional time and effort in- 
volved with the use of hack saws and 
drills is more than compensated by 
the elimination of the fire hazard. 

If welding or torch-cutting is abso- 
lutely necessary, then, if at all feas- 
ible, all work possible should be done 
outside of the plant or in a special 
incombustible room designed for that 
purpose. This practice can almost al- 
ways be justified in view of the ex- 
treme hazard welding presents. 

If it is definitely impractical to do 
the work outside of the plant then 
the following minimum precautionary 
steps should be followed for welding 
within the plant. The following steps 
specifically consider elevator legs, but 
quite properly cover the general pro- 
cedure for other equipment. 

1. Whenever practicable the entire 
processing section affected should be 
shut down during welding or flame- 
cutting operations. In any event, all 
equipment in the vicinity of the work 
must be stopped. 

2. The affected area and all sec- 
tions below should be _ thoroughly 
cleaned. Particular care should be 
exercised to see that all dust and 
grain accumulations are eliminated 
from the piece of machinery being 
worked on. 

3. In the case of elevator legs, 
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these locations include inside the rims 
of the head and boot pulleys, the 
strut board under the head pulley 
and the entire elevator boot. 


The elevator boot should be left 
open and a man with an approved type 
extinguisher should be stationed at 
the boot to guard against fire. 

4. A man with an _ extinguisher 
should be stationed with the welder 
and the entire welding area should be 
protected with an incombustible tar- 
paulin. If possible, a man with an 
extinguisher should also be stationed 
on the floor directly below where 
the welding or torch-cutting opera- 
tion is taking place since experience 
has proved that many welding fires 
begin in this area. 

5. After the work has 
pleted, the involved area should be 
carefully inspected from top to bot- 
tom for any signs of smoldering fires. 
Elevator belts deserve particuar care 
and should be checked immediately 
following any welding work on legs. 

By following the above procedure, 
protection is provided for the area in 
the immediate working vicinity, the 
area directly below and the boot areas 
which are the most dangerous points 
when welding or flame-cutting is 
done. 


been com- 


It is always advisable to complete 
necessary welding work as early in 
the day as possible so as to have 
personnel on the premises to act as 
watchmen for at least 8 hours after 
welding operations have been com- 
pleted. If late welding work is un- 
avoidable, then it is always prudent 
to hire a watchman for periodic noc- 
turnal inspections. 

Summary 

In brief review, the following points 
should be kept in mind if “‘safe ele- 
vator legs” are to be a reality. 

All metal construction will not 
burn, and will help prevent fire from 
spreading. 

Rigid construction and solid sup- 
ports will stay put—will not get out 
of line. 

Anti-friction bearings will not start 
fires—require little maintenance— 
save powel! 

Cleanout and inspection openings 
in elevator heads are a necessity for 
fire safety. Acess ladders and plat- 
forms will simplify and improve main- 
tenance. 

Provide backstops, 
back-leg deflectors 
slanted strut 


vents, anti- 
and __s properly 
boards for all legs. 

No leg should be operated beyond 
its rated capacity. Eliminate back- 
legging—if this condition exists it 
should be recognized for the hazard 
it is. The fault may lie in the type 
of bucket being used or the spacing 
between buckets. It may be elimin- 
ated by the installation of an anti- 
back-leg deflector or it may be eli- 
minated by lowering the height of 
the discharge spout. Whatever the 
cause, it should be corrected because 
it is a dangerous and abnormal con- 
dition. 

Alignment of cup belt is very im- 
portant—belt and pulleys must be 
kept centered in casing—should be 
checked regularly. Maintain correct 
cup belt tension—adjust when nec- 
essary. 

Clean out space under head pulley 

excessive accumulations are a bad 
fire hazard. 

Bent or damaged cups may scrape 
or catch—should be replaced. Worn 
casings should be repaired. 

Bearings need regular attention— 
proper lubrication. Set screws and 
thrust collars may loosen—should be 
checked regularly. Lubrication of 
chains and gears should be watched. 
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Proper tension on drive belts is im- 
portant—especially V-Belts. 

Electrical equipment needs regular 
care—keep it clean—check relays and 
fuses—replace pitted or burned start- 
er contacts. 

Automatic sprinklers inside ele- 
vator heads will detect fire at the 
start and put it out—best possible 
protection where water is available. 

Heat actuated alarms inside heads 
are very good—often detect head pul- 
ley slippage before fire starts—gives 
warning of smoldering fires when 
plant is closed. 


General inspection before closing 


is most important—especially cupola 
and boot pit. 

Water barrel or pump tank exting- 
uishers should be ready for use and 
within reach of head and boots. Pump 
tanks are good where heads are be- 
yond range of water buckets. Use 
carbon tetrachloride or carbon diox- 
ide extinguishers on electrical fires. 
Hose streams when available are very 
good on elevator leg fires. 

Use safety controls whenever pos-~ 
sible. These include back-stops, in- 
stantaneous trip relays, motion 
switches and bin level indicators. 
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WHEAT VARIABILITY 

“Nature endows wheat with dif- 
ferent qualities every crop year. This 
is because each growing season has 
its own characteristic pattern of 
temperature, rainfall, and_ time; 
when variations in these factors oc- 
cur, the properties of flour may vary 
so widely from season to season that 
both miller and baker can have many 
difficult problems. We forget, some- 
times, that Nature did not design 
wheat for man’s bread. Nature's 
purpose is to produce seed to 
propagate the species.—-Dr. C. G. Fer- 
rari, J. R. Short Milling Co. 
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Wheat Rusts Regarded as Continuing 
Problem by Two Plant Pathologists 


WINNIPEG — Two top scientists 
expressed the belief that the prob- 
lems of rust in cereal crops may al- 
ways be with agriculture. The opin- 
ion was shared by Dr. K. W. Neatby, 
director of science service, Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, and Dr. 
E. C. Stakman, head of the Division 
of Plant Pathology at the University 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


of Minnesota, at a banquet tendered 
by the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture in the Fort Garry hotel re- 
cently, to delegates attending the 
International Wheat Rust Confer- 
ence. 

Dr. Neatby outlined the history of 
cereal rust investigations in Canada 
and traced this work from 1916 to 


the present day. He dealt with sev- 
eral memoranda and minutes of var- 
ious meetings dealing with cereal 
rust studies and the appointment of 
scientists to deal with rust problems. 
He was emphatic in the belief that 
there was no final solution to the 
cereal rust problem, and contended 
that in the years that lie ahead it 
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will be a continuous struggle, with 
the know-hows and facilities of sci- 
ence always at grips with the fungi 
enemies in agricultural production. 

On the latter, Dr. Stakman was in 
agreement, and stated that any im- 
provement or advancement achieved 
by physical science was permanent, 
but in biological science, fungi and 
insects, etc, made permanent 
achievements impossible. He pointed 
to the resistant varieties of wheat 
that had stood up against the at- 
tacks of former races of rust but 
suffered severely when attacked by 
new races such as 15B. In making 
this statement, Dr. Stakman empha- 
sized that scientifically, agriculture 
had made tremendous advances in 
the past two decades. In biological 
science, the scientists had to con- 
tinue the experiment and exploration 
work in the continuous drive for im- 
proved methods of combatting prob- 
lems encountered in that field, and 
only by continuous efforts could they 
hope to keep pace with new enemies 
cropping up in that field of science. 

Approximately 125 attended the 
dinner, which was presided over by 
Deputy Minister J. G. Taggart. On 
behalf of the Canadian and Ameri- 
can colleagues of Dr. Stakman and 
his former students, he was present- 
ed with a gift certificate for luggage. 
The presentation was made by Dr. 
J. G. Harrar, Deputy Director of the 
Agricultural program for the Rocke- 
feller Foundation; and Dr. W. F. 
Hanna, recently appointed head of 
the Botany Branch, Federal Science 
Service, Ottawa. 

It is interesting to note that The 
Northwestern Miller has a historical 
reference in the cereal rust investi- 
gations in Canada. Dr. Neatby stated 
that the rust problem received fed- 
eral government recognition in a 
tangible form in 1916, when money 
was provided for the erection of 
small laboratories for investigations 
in plant pathology at Indian Head 
and Brandon. Dr. Neatby said this is 
interesting, because 1916 was a dis- 
astrous year from the point of view 
of wheat stem rust, and it is quite 
clear that the epidemic was not forc- 
ing when provision was made for the 
erection of laboratories at these two 
stations. 

The difficulty in getting the ap- 
pointment of a pathologist in charge 
of the work was outlined by the 
speaker, and he referred to several 
letters and action taken to secure 
such an appointment. “On Dec. 19, 
1916, Dr. Gussow (who was seeking 
the appointment of plant patholo- 
gist), wrote to the director of Ex- 
perimental Farms, J. H. Grisdale, at 
some length, urging once again the 
appointment of W. P. Fraser and 
P. R. Cowan. His letter was partly 
attributable to a question by letter, 
from the Canadian manager of The 
Northwestern Miller, asking what 
the Dominion Department of Agri- 
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culture was doing in way of investi- 
gations on wheat stem rust.” 

In February 1917, the appoint- 
ments of the two pathologists were 
confirmed. Of particular interest 
also, is Dr. Neatby’s reference to a 
copy of a memorandum on the rust 
disease of wheat prepared by Prof. 
A. H. R. Buller. It was dated June 
1, 1917. It dealt briefly with the 
amount of rust damage which oc- 
curred in Canada in 1916, and the 
lack of investigational work up to 
the spring of 1917. The writer sug- 
gested a co-operative plan of inves- 
tigation and further suggested that 
Mr. Stakman should be approached 
to accept the position of Professor 
of Plant Pathology at the Agricul- 
tural College, Winnipeg. Dr. Buller’s 
memorandum written at that time, 
follows: 

Amount of Damage in 1916. In 
Canada—depreciation of crop about 
100,000,000 bushels (estimated from 
data obtained at the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange). In the United States of 
America—depreciation of crop about 
140,000,000 bushels (statement in a 
letter to the writer by Mr. Carleton, 
cerealist for the U.S. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture). 

Investigation in Canada. Up to the 
Spring of 1917 no one in the Domin- 
ion was investigating the rust dis- 
ease of cereals with a view to its 
suppression. However, the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture has _ re- 
cently appointed Mr. Fraser of Mac- 
donald College to take charge of in- 
vestigation on Rust at the field sta- 
tions of Brandon and Indian Head. 

The rust problem is a _ peculiarly 
difficult one requiring for its at- 
tempted solution the combined work 
of several able and well-trained sci- 
entific men. It involves a study of: 
(1) Rust strains as they occur on 
cereals and wild grasses; (2) the 
epidemiology of the ‘disease, i.e., its 
mode of spreading and the manner 
in which it persists from year to 
year; and (3) a study of disease-re- 
sistance together with an effort to 
breed varieties of wheat which shall 
not only be rust-resisting but shall 
also be desirable for their yield as 
well as for their milling and baking 
qualities. For the investigation of 
the rust disease suitable laboratory 
and greenhouse facilities are essen- 
tial. Ground must also be provided 
upon which to grow cereals and upon 
which to establish a rust nursery 
where an artificial epidemic of rust 
can be produced each year. 

The rust disease is of growing im- 
portance in Canada. In 1904 it re- 
duced the wealth of Western Canada 
by not less than $20,000,000 while in 
1916 the monetary loss due to rust 
must have been in excess of $100,- 
000,000. Rust is not only of national 
but also of international importance 
and there can be no doubt whatever 
that the depreciation of the wheat 
crop in North America in 1916 by 
about 240,000,000 bushels on account 
of rust has been a factor in the great 
war unfavorable to the Allies and 
one of the chief causes of the world 
shortage in foodstuffs. 

Since the destruction of wheat by 
rust is not merely of local but also 
of national importance, the Domin- 
ion Government ought to make itself 
responsible for investigation upon 
the rust disease. Provision should be 
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made to carry on research in rust 
for a period of not less than 10 years 
and funds should be provided which 
would in course of time come to a 


total of probably not less than 
$100,000. 
For the purpose of economizing 


equipment and in order to obtain the 
most satisfactory results in the 
shortest time the writer strongly 
recommends that there should be 
cooperation between the Department 
of Agriculture at Ottawa and the 
Agricultural College at Winnipeg. 
The first requisite is a man of 
proved ability to take charge of rust 
investigation for the Dominion of 


Canada. I believe that the best man 
for such work, if he could be ob- 
tained, would be Mr. Stakman, as- 
sistant professor of Plant Pathology 
at the Agricultural College of The 
University of Minnesota. Already for 
several years he has been working 
at the rust problem for the USS. 
government and has established his 
reputation as a first class investi- 
gator. With the permission of the 
president of the University of Man- 
itoba I made a visit to the U.S. last 
January (1917) in order to enquire 
how Canada might best help in the 
solution of the rust problem. I spent 
five days at the University of Minne- 
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sota and then had every opportunity 
to become acquainted with Mr. Stak- 
man and to judge of his ability and 
knowledge. I am convinced of his 
suitability to organize research on 
rust for the Dominion of Canada, 
provided he could be induced to do 
so. 

Mr. Stakman should be appointed 
Professor of Plant Pathology at the 
Agricultural College, Winnipeg, and 
should be asked to organize a De- 
partment of Plant Pathology in that 
institution. He should devote his en- 
ergies in the main to the investiga- 
tion of plant diseases but he might 
also give a course of lectures on 
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1953 sees the enrichment of white 
flour put into practice throughout 
Canada. This program became pos- 
sible through the recent amendment 
of the Food and Drugs Act. 


Everyone in the milling industry 


by Science Writer 


anemia. 


knows that the great majority of 


Canadians, like other North Americans, want beautifully 
fine, white flour. When wheat is milled and processed to 
get this white flour which the public demands, vitamin 


contain: 


and mineral values are unavoidably lost. The loss of 


essential vitamin and mineral elements is easily over- 


come by enrichment. 


The enrichment of ordinary white flour is simple and 
inexpensive. It restores these vital vitamin and mineral 
factors to milled white flour: thiamine, riboflavin, niacin 
and iron. Calcium also may be added as an optional 
ingredient. Canadian specifications also provide for en- 
richment of higher extraction flour (Vitamin B White 


Flour, Canada Approved). 


Technology is so advanced these days that scientists are 
able to “build” duplicates of many of Nature’s essential 
complexes in the laboratory. This has happened with 


many vitamins. First, the 
chemical composition is 
learned and the pure substance 
is isolated. Then a “duplicate” 
is made which is identical with 
Nature’s product chemically 
and in biological activity. A 
vitamin is a vitamin regardless 
of its source, just as salt is salt 
whether it comes from a mine 
or is evaporated from the sea. 


So efficient is large scale manufacturing that vitamins are 
sold at a lower cost than if they were extracted from 


natural sources. 
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These are the vitamin and mineral factors which are 
used in white flour enrichment: 


Thiamine—also called vitamin B,. This vitamin helps 
to build physical and mental health. It is essential for 
normal appetite, intestinal activity and sound nerves. 


Riboflavin—also called vitamin B,. This vitamin helps 


to keep body tissues healthy and to maintain proper func- 
tion of the eyes. It is essential to growth. 


“B” vitamin, is needed for healthy 


Iron—is the mineral used in enrichment. It is essential 
for making good red blood and preventing nutritional 


To meet the amended regulations of the Canadian 
Food and Drugs Act, each pound of enriched flour must 


Not more than 
2.5 milligrams 
1.5 milligrams 


Not less than 
2.0 milligrams 
1.2 milligrams 


Niacin or Niacinamide 16.0 milligrams 20.0 milligrams 


16.5 milligrams 


The Hoffmann-La Roche 
people manufacture top 
quality vitamins literally by 
the tons. To do this they 
must use amazingly com- 
plex processes with scien- 
tific production controls 
and the latest equipment 
which fill a building a city 
block square and many 
stories high. The flour-en- 
riching ingredients are later 


combined in a form called premix which flour millers add 
to flour manufacture so that the enrichment is spread 
evenly throughout the flour. 


This article, reprints of which are available without 
charge, is published as a service to the milling industry by 
the Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Nutley 
10, New Jersey. In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., 
286 St. Paul Street, West, Montreal, Quebec. 
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plant pathology to the senior stu- 
dents. He should deal with diseaseg 


of plants which occur in Manitoba, 
i.e., those of flax, potato, alfalfa, etc., 
so that part of his work would be 
of immediate practical importance. 
His full salary should be $3,000. Of 
this perhaps $2,000 should be paid 
by the Agricultural College. 

The Department of Agriculture at 
Ottawa should engage Mr. Stakman 
to take charge of rust investigation 
for the Dominion and for that pur- 
pose it. should pay him $1,000 an- 
nually and in addition provide him 
with all the assistants required tq 
carry on the work. One of the work- 
ers under his direction might be Mr. 
Fraser, now in charge of rust inves- 
tigations at field stations in Bran- 
don and Indian Head. Mr. Stakman 
would publish bulletins under the 
auspices of the Department of Ag- 
riculture at Ottawa embodying (1) 
the results of research and (2) ad- 
vice to farmers. Mr. Stakman should 
be given a free hand to choose his 
and to develop re- 
along the lines he 
should think most suitable. Such 
freedom in my judgment would be 
essential to success. The Agricultural 
College at Winnipeg would provide 
laboratory accommodation and 
greenhouse facilities and also the 
requisite plot of ground for growing 
cereals and for a rust nursery. 


own assistants 
search on rust 


Winnipeg Research Center 

The writer believes that Winnipeg 
is the most suitable place for serious 
investigation on the rust disease for 
the following Winnipeg is 
a large city, easily accessible by 
train. It contains a University and 
an Agricultural College so that the 
men en- 
gaged on rust research with pure 
science and with agriculture would 
be well provided for. Winnipeg is the 
commercial center of the grain in- 
dustry and contains a great Grain 
Exchange. Farmers often hold con- 
ventions at Winnipeg. The city is 
likely to provide the requisite li- 
brary facilities. Already the writer 
has accumulated a valuable collec- 
tion of mycological books and period- 
icals which would be available for 
consultation. Finally Winnipeg is sit- 
uated in that part of the great wheat- 
growing area of the West where 
rust in recent years has done most 
damage. The field stations at Bran- 
don and Indian Head could be made 
use of for various purposes subsid- 
iary to the research work central- 
ized at Winnipeg; but I do not think 
that a man of the calibre of Mr. 
Stakman could be induced to make 
his headquarters at either of these 
places. 


reasons: 


necessary contact of the 


There are other serious diseases 
of wheat in addition to rust, namely, 
(1) smut, (2) wheat and (3) 
root-rots. The last two have only been 


scab 


recently recognized but they do a 
great. deal of damage in certain 
years. Mr. Stakman, in addition to 


his work on rust, might be asked 
to investigate these new diseases also 
with the help of his assistants. 

The writer is convinced that plant 
diseases constitute a factor of first- 
importance in connection with 
agriculture in Western Canada. ‘It 
therefore seems to him that the time 
has come for the immediate estab- 
lishment of a central inves- 
tigation somewhere on the 
prairie. The plan outlined appears to 
him to be the most promising one 
yet suggested and he trusts that it 
will be carried through, and thus 
promote the interests of the 
Dominion 


class 


strong 
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All Phases of Feed Production 
Covered at Midwest School 


All phases of production of for- 
mula feeds, from handling ingredi- 
ents through the manufacturing 
process to handling the finished 
product, were discussed at the re- 
cent Feed Milling Production School, 
sponsored by the Midwest Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. The school was held 
in Kansas City and attracted a ca- 
pacity attendance. 
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available with a newly designed 5 inch air 
valve ... permitting use of low volumes— 
200 to 500 cfm—for tempered wheat and 
pre-break applications . . . fragment count 
is reduced without loss of good stock, while 
ducts remain free of stagnant material. 


-.. Or with a 7 inch valve 
. . larger volumes—500 
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dry grain cleaning and bro- 
ken wheat recovery 


for. 


Summaries of many of the ad- 
dresses of interest to operative mill- 
ers follow. 

FEED PLANT ENGINEERING 

John F. Heimovics and R. J. Bod- 
man of the Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City, discussed 
all aspects of feed plant engineer- 
ing by taking a hypothetical situation 


sas i 
pst - 4 SS Deka 
i Ce he 


and covering the various points in 
the design of a new feed plant to 
meet certain needs. Points covered 
included site, types of products, ca- 
pacity, basic type of plant, receiving 
and shipping facilities, storage, in- 
gredient handling and equipment and 
arrangements for grinding, mixing, 
pelleting, crumblizing, packag- 
ing, bulk loading, dust collecting, 
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magnetic protection, construction to 
prevent fires and facilities for em- 
ployees. 

Brought out were some modern 
trends in feed mill engineering, ex- 
amples of how new mills differ from 
those of 10 years ago. Among the 
points were these: large soft stock 
bins feeding directly to mixing 
units; air unloading for bulk ingredi- 
ents; more accurate proportioning 
equipment; increased pelleting and 
crumblizing, with equipment to han- 
dle 100% of mixing capacity; more 
rapid and accurate packaging equip- 
ment, a trend toward smaller pack- 
ages, more types of packaging; bulk 
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loading of finished feeds; use of more 
positive dust control equipment; rec- 
ognition of requirements for proper 
trackage and truck loading; better 
facilities for employees; mill design 
reducing physical labor. 

Regarding outside developments 
that will affect feed mill design, 
Mr. Bodman said one of the biggest 
is construction of terminal elevators 
with special facilities for handling, 
storing and shipping soft feed in- 
gredients in bulk, with special em- 
phasis on the elimination of mixing 
different ingredients. This, he said, 
will do the same thing for soft in- 
gredients that terminal grain eleva- 


® DRY AND TEMPERED GRAIN CLEANING - 
PRE-BREAK AHEAD OF FIRST BREAK ROLL 


® BROKEN WHEAT RECOVERY 


1,000 “ENTOLETER” SCOURER-ASPIRATOR 
INSTALLATIONS PROVE THE REASON WHY... 


tors do for grains. He said an ele- 
vator of this type is now being 
planned, and if negotiations are com- 
pleted for its construction, public an- 
nouncement will be made soon. 


v 
DUST CONTROL 


John M. MacKenzie, assistant pro- 
fessor of milling engineering at the 
University of Minnesota, pointed out 
that there are two types of dust 
sources—open sources, such as track 
dumps, and closed sources, such as 
elevator legs and screw conveyors, 
to which suction lines can be at- 
tached. He said the problem with an 
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open source is to enclose it as well as 
possible and collect the dust. The 
flow of air should be designed to 
move dust away from personnel. 

Regarding closed sources, he said 
that all openings should be sealed 
as well as possible and less air ca- 
pacity will be needed. Collection 
should be located close to where 
stock is introduced into the system 
or to points where pressure is the 
greatest. The location also should 
be such that a minimum of solid 
material is picked up. 

Dust should be separated from the 
air as close as possible to the point 
of pick-up and returned to the stock, 
Prof. MacKenzie said. Mixing of dif- 
ferent ingredients shoulld be avoided. 

A well designed long cone cyclone 
collector can operate on most stocks, 
he said. Often, he continued, it is 
difficult to justify filter collectors on 
a cost basis. He said there is no ques- 
tion that a filter is the final answer 
if clealiness, public gocd-will and 
other factors are important. 

¥ ¥ 
PRODUCTION COSTS 

With labor and other costs up 
and with the manufacturing job more 
complex, feed plants can well spend 
more time and effort trying to keep 
costs in line than they did 10 years 
ago, said Joseph F. Jones, produc- 
tion manager, eastern division, Ral- 
ston Purina Co., St. Louis. 

Mr. Jones first listed certain cost 
factors outside the production man's 
field. These include: type of ship- 
ment; type of orders; number of 
products; container size and type; 
types of products; fluctuations in ton- 
nage; per cent of capacity being op- 
erated. 

Discussing factors the production 
man can do something about, Mr. 
Jones said people are probably the 
most important factor——the right 
man, well trained and happy with his 
work, on the right job. As for type 
of manufacturing, a continuous plant 
is proper in some places but not at 
all suitable in others. If a plant does 
not have much warehouse space, has 
a large number of products and a 
large amount of truck business, a 
batch plant is better. 

Regarding improvement of opera- 
tions of an existing plant, Mr. Jones 
made these points: 

Check the whole mill to see if the 
flow is right; look for bottlenecks; 
with each unit you have to decide 
what you want in the way of pro- 
duction and then go back and deter- 
mine the limiting factors. In con- 
sidering changes in a plant, various 
factors, including the tax situation, 
should be weighed. Before a better 
job will be done, supervisory person- 
nel have to be sold that a better 
job can be done, and they have to 
carry the same story to their men. 
Determine what each unit of the 
operation should be able to put out, 
and set standards of performance. 
Then record what actually has been 
done and compare it with what 
should have been done; this check, 
with information on reasons for lost 
time, can be used to determine what 
corrections have to be made. Preven- 
tive maintenance is important. 

Good planning and scheduling are 
necessary to avoid interruptions and 
delays. 

At a question and answer session, 
Mr. Jones said that there could be 
considerable variation among plants 
in a standard number of man hours 
per ton of feed production—includ- 
ing unloading, grinding, mixing and 
other operations, and loading out. 
(The following figures include direct 
supervision, everything but mainte- 
nance and general supervision.) Mr 
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Jones said that, depending on equip- 
ment and other factors, the number 
of man hours could range from un- 
der 1 to more than 2. He said that 
an average of 1.5 might not be bad, 
although such a figure would be poor 
in some modern plants and good in 
other plants. 

Regarding production standards, it 
was asked, if there is no formal in- 
centive, how is it possible to get 
production up? It was pointed out 
that men should be shown that what 
is being sought will not require more 
exertion than before. Goals should 
be set within reason; there should 
be good planning; and foremen should 
be sold on the program. 
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GRINDING EQUIPMENT 

E. P. Farrell, milling technologist, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
listed hammer mills, attrition mills, 
roller mills, stone mills and tumbling 
mills as the five classes of grinding 
machinery. 

He noted that there are horizontal 
and vertical hammer mills and that 
there are fixed or swinging hammers. 
Swinging hammers, he said, may be 
safer or more trouble-free. The best 
clearance between tips and screen 
may be determined by tests in opera- 
tion, he continued. Prof. Farrell went 
on to say that he preferred a lot of 
thin hammers to a lesser number of 
thick ones. He said regarding fans 


that the trend in recent years has 
been to have the fan driven sepa- 
rately. 

In discussing hammer mill acces- 
sories, he noted that there should be 
enough magnets to keep iron from 
getting into the mill. Prof. Farrell 
stressed hammer mill maintenance, 
too. 

Advantages of hammer mills, Prof. 
Farrell said, include small floor space 
not considering the dust collector, 
simplicity of operation and high cap- 
acity per dollar of capital investment. 
In the way of disadvantages, he said, 
there is difficulty in controlling 
granulation size and there may be a 
lot of fines; little adjustment is pos- 
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sible while the mill is running; horse- 
power needs are often high. 

Roller mills, Prof. Farrell con- 
tinued, are easily adjusted and there 
is not an excessive amount of fines. 
Often, he said, the power require- 
ment is less than for other types 
of grinding. He said, that for care- 
ful, controlled grinding, this mill is 
seldom equalled by other types. 

An attrition mill, the speaker said, 
fills certain needs. Power is best furn- 
ished by direct-connected motors but 
the mill can be driven by belts, he 
noted. A great deal of care must be 
taken to line plates up carefully 
when installing a new set, Prof. Far- 
rell said. He pointed out that extra 
care should be taken to keep metal 
and iron out of the stock to be ground 
in an attrition mill. 

A tumbling mill, he said, might 
have some use in solving special 
problems in a feed mill. The mill is 
simple to operate, but it has a low 
capacity per hour, he said. 

At a question-and-answer session, 
it was asked whether a separate fan 
on a hammer mill was more efficient. 
One of the panel members said that 
if a mill ground more than one 
commodity to different fineness, a 
separate fan, unless it could be ad- 
justed, would not be more efficient. 

¥ ¥ 
BULK DISTRIBUTION 


Fred Hoover, Jr., assistant general 
production superintendent, Albers 
Milling Co., Los Angeles, giving a 
“feed manufacturer’s appraisal of 
bulk feed distribution,” said that a 
bulk system has to be well coordinat- 
ed to be successful. He said he be- 
lieved that bulk delivery generally 
should be limited to areas where 
there are a number of large feeders in 
one spot and that it cannot be used 
economically in many areas. Factors 
in the considerable expansion of bulk 
feed delivery in southern California 
include, he said, large concentration 
of dairy cattle with large herds in 
Los Angeles County, no home grown 
feed, large purchases by many custo- 
mers and an intensive concentration 
of broilers, turkeys and laying hens in 
some sections. 

Acceptance of bulk feeds in south- 
ern California, he said, is based on 
“purported cost reductions in manu- 
facturing and distribution” and con- 
venience and reduced labor costs on 
farms, Other factors include elimina- 
tion of loss through broken sacks or 
feed left in sacks, reduction in possi- 
ble rodent loss by eliminating hiding 
places for rodents, small farm invest- 
ment for equipment, smaller theft 
risk, smaller farm inventories, reduc- 
ing possibility of loss through market 
changes. 

As bulk delivery developed, Mr. 
Hoover said, manufacturers were 
forced by competition to adopt it at 
least in part. He noted that 25.9% of 
all feed sold in California in 1951 was 
in bulk, and more is being sold in bulk 
this year. In southern California, 50% 
of the feed is in bulk. 

Mr. Hoover presented figures from 
an Albers cost study. The distribution 
methods studied were: (1) Conven- 
tional distribution in 100-lb. sacks 
through dealers; (2) delivery from 
mill to farm in 10-ton bulk trucks; 
(3) use of portable bins (Portabins) 
from mill to farm by dealers’ trucks, 
with the bins being refilled when 
empty; (4) shipment of sacked feed 
to dealer, then to farm, where the 
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dealer cuts-in feed to farmer’s bin 
using a portable elevator on the truck. 

Conditions in the study included: 
In the time studies, feed store labor 
was figured at $1.35 an hour, truck 
drivers’ labor at $1.84. Freight costs 
were the average in the Los Angeles 
transit zone—50¢ ton by rail and 
$1.35 as the truck rate. Use of bulk 
trucks was based on 21% days a 
month, operating in a 60-mile ra- 
dius of the mill. Depreciation of all 
equipment was included. The opera- 
tions studied covered movement of 
feed from the completion of manu- 
facture to delivery on the farm. Sack 
costs were not included in the study, 
which covered handling and distribu- 
tion. No attempt was made to deter- 
mine farm costs. 

Here are the study results present- 
ed by Mr. Hoover: The delivery meth- 
od with the lowest cost per ton was 
the conventional method of sacked 
feed distributed through dealers— 
$2.34 a ton. The lowest cost for bulk 
delivery*was the bulk truck method, 
from mill to customer—$2.63 a ton. 
The portable bin method cost more— 
$3.59 a ton—than the method where 
the dealer delivered feed in sacks 
and cut into the farm bin—$2.85 a 
ton—even though one man was used 
with the portable bin method and two 
men from the dealer’s store were 
used with the latter method. 

Mr. Hoover said careful consider- 
ation of the high capital investment 
for any of the present bulk systems 
is necessary. He said a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture report by L. F. 
Rickey showed that several systems 
cost $70,000 just at the mill. Also, he 
said, farm storage equipment for bulk 
feed is often more expensive than 
and in addition to sacked feed storage. 
He said it has been found that the 
bulk delivery methods used by Al- 
bers are not reducing costs, particu- 
larly with the high capital invest- 
ment. 

Mr. Hoover described some new or 
experimental ways of distributing 
feed in bulk. One method involves 
use of one-ton corrugated fiber boxes 
which are being used for flour. Exper- 
imental work with feed is being done 
with these bins, which can be knocked 
down. He said these units, which in- 
clude a wood pallet, offer possibili- 
ties of low cost investment, low cost 
storage, low per-use cost, and com- 
bination rail-truck freight. He said 
the feed, when thus hauled on a 
truck, can be discharged from the 
bin into a conveyor and then to the 
farm bin. 

Mr. Hoover said another bulk meth- 
od is shipment of feed in rail cars and 
then using portable pneumatic un- 
loaders to move the feed into bulk 
trucks or portable bins or holding 
bins. Another development, he noted, 
is that of a new Minneapolis firm, 
Bulk Delivery, Inc., which is a com- 
mon carrier hauling feed and ingre- 
dients with a bulk truck for feed 
manufacturers and dealers. 

An Albers study of farmers’ reac- 
tion to bulk delivery brought these 
conclusions: The basic appeal is con- 
venience in on-farm handling and 
freedom from disposition of sacks. 
Savings in feed costs are not rela- 
tively so important and are second 
in importance to convenience. Farm- 
ers objected to bulk trucks tearing 
limbs off trees. Roads and culverts 
sometimes are broken by trucks. In 
inclement weather it is impossible 
for the trucks to get into farms on 
some roads. Sometimes farmers run 
out of feed before the next delivery; 
bulk delivery is hard to schedule since 
feed use isn’t always regular. 

At a question-and-answer session, 
Mr. Hoover said regarding the posi- 
tion of dealers in a bulk system that 
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many dealers have bulk handling 
equipment. Where the dealer can’t 
service an account and doesn’t han- 
dle in bulk, the company services 
the account and gives the dealer $2 
a ton. The dealer bills the customer. 
This procedure is followed only where 
the dealer can’t otherwise handle the 
account. 

He said that when feed goes be- 
yond 50 miles from the mill, it costs 
less to ship feed in sacks by rail and 
then by truck and then into the farm- 
er’s bin than by bulk truck. 

The corrugated fiber bins cost $7.10 
per unit, including pallet. Three-ton 
portable bins cost $275. 


There is a certain amount of sep- 
aration in large loads, but it is not 
too much of a problem, Mr. Hoover 
said. 


¥v ¥ 


BULK HANDLING 

Paul Talmey, research director, 
General American Transportation 
Corp., Chicago, was unable to be 
present at the school, but his report 
on “New Developments in Bulk Han- 
dling” was presented by Ed R. Aller, 
an associate in the General American 
research department. 

Among the advantages of bulk han- 
dling which were listed were greater 
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sanitation and savings in materials, 
labor and power, some savings in 
overhead and saving in the supervi- 
sion load. In handling ingredients, the 
saving in unloading and bags amounts 
to about $3 a ton, Mr. Talmey said in 
his paper. There are certain vari- 
ables in figuring costs and savings, he 
noted, including quantities handled, 
resale value of bags and shrinkage. 
A considerable amount of shrinkage 
can be prevented by handling in bulk, 
he said. Including saving on shrink- 
age, about $3.50 to $4 a ton can be 
saved by using bulk cars, he said. 
Covered hopper cars, he said, have 
a number of advantages over boxcars 
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in shipping bulk feeds—less danger 
of leakage, reduced danger of infes- 
tation, easier to load, and no coop- 
erage necessary. However, he contin- 
ued, hatches are not always tight 
enough and the average hopper car 
is too small for feed ingredients and 
feed. He said special cars must be 
designed if the full needs are to be 
met. 

Mr. Talmey said General American 
had developed a new car with the 
Fuller Co. of Catasauqua, Pa., based 
on the principle of the Fuller Air 
Slide. Air fluidizes the material in 
the car and it flows like water, he 
said. Air Slides along the bottom of 
longitudinal hoppers are designed to 
carry material from the ends of the 
car toward a point near the center of 
the car. The material may be dumped 
into an under track hopper or an 
over track conveyor or Air Slide. 
Equipment needed is a small low 
pressure blower. Most ingredients 
may be handled in the car, Mr. Tal- 
mey said. He said the Air Slide car 
has certain advantages over the cov- 
ered hopper car—greater capacity, 
cleaner operation, less danger of con- 
tamination and greater economy. 

He went on to mention other meth- 
ods of bulk shipping and handling. 


v ¥ 
PACKAGING 

Clare Malone, assistant superin- 
tendent, General Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City, pointed out that packing prob- 
lems have become more complex with 
more sizes and materials. In con- 
nection with his report he presented 
numerous slides showing different 
types of weighing, packing and sew- 
ing equipment and a movie showing 
equipment in operation. 

Mr. Malone noted that there are 
two basic methods of packing—net 
weight and pre-weigh methods. Most 
new equipment is of the pre-weigh 
type with an automatic scale deliv- 
ering the proper amount, he said. 

He showed the growth in use of 
50-lb. paper bags at the Kansas City 
plant over a two-year period. For 
1952 a peak of 90% of production 
in 50-lb. papers was reached last 
May. Mr. Malone said he expected 
that by next May a peak of 95% 
would be reached. Variations in the 
percentage were noted, and the per- 
centage was low in the fall due to 
production of cattle cubes, a sea- 
sonal item, not in 50’s. 

Mr. Malone, noting that there is 
increased emphasis on package 
weight control, said there are two 
types of check weighing—manual and 
automatic. He described a procedure 
for manual check weighing which 
involves taking of samples, recording 
of any variation and establishing of 
limits of variability. Then a regular 
checking and reporting procedure is 
used, and this is used in making scale 
adjustments. He also described some 
automatic check weighing equipment 
which supplies a printed tape and 
which can be set to reject pack- 
ages outside established limits. 

Discussing costs, he cited a dozen 
items that must be known to get a 
packaging cost figure. These include 
various labor items, operating sup- 
plies, maintenance, worker benefits, 
space charges, equipment deprecia- 
tion, container materials, power and 
light anld other items. He pointed 
out that packaging costs vary con- 
siderably because of variations in 
sizes, wage rates and other factors. 

The question of relative costs of 
valve and open mouth multiwall bags 
was raised at a question-and-answer 
session. One of the panel members 
pointed out that open mouth bags 
are cheaper as purchased but that 
the cost of closer materials must be 
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added to this and that there usually 
is labor-saving in using the valve 
system. The result, he said, is that 
costs may be brought to about a 
stand-off and the choice then de- 
pends on other factors. 


¥ ¥ 
INFESTATION CONTROL 

M. S. Buckley, entomologist, In- 
dustrial Fumigant Co., Kansas City, 
said the major sources of insect in- 
festation in the feed plant are grains, 
other ingredients, second hand bags 
in some cases, returned feeds from 
dealers and second hand machinery 
unless thoroughly cleaned. Groups of 


insects include the weevil or borer 
group, the bran bug group, scavenger 
group and moths. 

Control of infestation in ware- 
houses involves starting with a clean 
warehouse and ingredients and tak- 
ing steps to keep it clean and intelli- 
gent use of insecticides. Toxic in- 
secticides should not be applied to 
feed. Infestation from boxcars should 
be controlled by fumigation of in- 
gredients if necessary, Mr. Buckley 
said. If grain is infested, it should be 
fumigated if necessary. Mr. Buckley 
went on to explain different types 
of fumigants. 

He noted that rats cause a great 
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deal of loss. He explained different 
rodenticides, pointing out that some 
are highly toxic and should not be 
handled by ordinary persons. War- 
farin and red squill are not so toxic, 
he said. Red squill can be used for 
the first clean-up but cannot be used 
repeatedly because the rats won't 
take it. Both liquid and dry war- 
farin is used, he said. The feed man 
can use either his own or prepared 
baits. Mr. Buckley advised feed men 
not to use as a bait material some- 
thing of which there is a lot around 
the plant—corn, for example. Baits 
should be placed near the rats’ source 
of food. 





CUT OPERATING COSTS 


WITH...these Strong - Scott 


Strong-Scott Aluminum Purifiers 


A unique arrangement of multiple 
underside hoppers and valves gives 


machines designed especially 
to increase the output and 


efficiency of your flour mill. 


Strong-Scott Purifiers a minimum upkeep 


and maximum capacity advantage over 


other makes. Available in 3 sizes with 
or without fan and with either roll 
or shaker feed. 


Strong-Scott Bag Flatteners 


Designed to flatten filled, 50 to 100 Ib., 


multi-wall or cloth bags at a rate of 300 to 


500 per hour. Available in standard 
and jumbo sizes. 


Dept. MP.1 
The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


Please send me Free Information on: 


0 Strong-Scott Purifiers 
QO Strong-Scott Bag Flatteners 
0 Strong-Scott Bin Feeders 


Strong-Scott Bin Feeders 





Strong-Scott 
Products 


Batch Feed Mixers 
Molasses Feed Mixers 


Feeder and Magnetic 
Separators 


Attrition Mills 
Hammer Mills 
Head Drives 
Conveyor Drives 


Pneumatic Truck 
Dumps 
Man Lifts 
Pellet Coolers 
Rolls 


Crumble 


Feed 
Systems 
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Bin Feeders 
Bag Flattener 
Purifiers 
Speed Reducers 
Heads and Boots 
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and other machinery 
and supplies for 
Grain Elevators 
Feed Plants 
Cereal Mills 











These dual purpose units blend flour from 
bulk storage and mix feeds on continuous 
systems from bulk bins. Stock is conveyed to 
the packer in a steady, uniform flow within 

a capacity range of 5 to 500 bushels per hour. 
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Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


“Everything for Every Grain Elevator, 
Feed Plant and Cereal Mill’’ 
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BUHLER Pneumatic Cleaning System 
Double Separator, Type MPT 


aspiration, conveying, Separation, cleaning 
effected simultaneously 
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Manpower 





(Continued from page la) 
no significant differences for the 
three groups. 

The most important source of in- 
formation about job opportunities 
for all groups is the man’s acquaint- 
ances and relatives. In many cases 
the acquaintance or relative is em- 
ployed by the company that has a 
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Shultz of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology reported in their 
book, “The Dynamics of a Labor 
Market,” one study in which only 
2% of the employed workers found 
their jobs through the State Employ- 
ment Service. (During war-time 
emergency periods the percentage 
would be much higher due to man- 
power controls.) 

The problems of recruitment can 

be summarized as follows: 
1. Most employed workers are 
not interested in making a 


vacancy but reports of available job change. 

openings are often relayed among 2. Employed as well as unem- 
friends by the reliable grapevine. ployed persons have _ only 
It is estimated that from one third vague and generally inac- 


to one half of all jobs are filled 
by people who learned about them 
through this source. 

The second largest group of jobs 
are filled by workers pounding the 
pavement, going from one plant to 
another. It appears that one tenth 


curate information about the 
advantages and disadvantages 
of working for another com- 
pany. 

3. It is not easy to effectively 
communicate job opportuni- 
ties and job characteristics 


to one fifth of the jobs are filled rapidly and accurately. 
by random application. 4. It is difficult for the miller 
While newspaper advertisements to quickly identify and con- 


and the State Employment Services 
are sometimes used by employers to 
fill out their crews such methods 
are by far the least effective. News- 
paper “help wanted” ads and other 
formal employer recruitment meth- 
ods produce from 5% to 10% of the 
satisfactory applicants, while the 
State Employment Service probably 
provides less. Professors Myers and 


contact people who would be 
interested in available jobs. 

5. Generally a miller must hire 
untrained men not familiar 
with the work or industry. 

6. From one-third to one-half 
of all applicants will be the 
result of their being referred 
to the plant by a friend or 
relative. 
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Need New Rolls? 


In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding 
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‘7. Hiring “at the gate” is the 
second most productive meth- 
od of recruiting additional 
manpower. 

8. Newspaper advertisements, 

State Employment Service 
and other formal techniques 

of limited value. 
With these facts in mind it seems 
reasonable to say that the miller 
who enjoys a steady supply of good 


applicants is the one who utilizes 
and cultivates the most effici- 
ent sources. If it can be assumed 


that the man who has a large cir- 
cle of friends and relatives em- 
ployed in the area has a_ better 
chance of learning about job open- 
ings, it should be equally true that 
the mill with many local contacts 
has the best chance to advertise its 
job vacancies. The first and by far 
the best, contacts, is the miller’s 
own employees. But he should not 
overlook the value of keeping in 
touch with leaders of civic groups, 
pastors and priests, school princi- 
pals, and welfare organizations, par- 
ticularly those in the neighborhood 
in which the mill is located and the 
areas in which the industrial work- 
ers live. In the above list we should 
most certainly include the barber 
and the neighborhood grocer. 

Even if the group that goes from 
plant to plant were not the second 
most important, we should still em- 
phasize the need for prompt, cour- 
teous attention to all applicants. The 
office in which applications are re- 
ceived should be conveniently locat- 
ed with adequate facilities if you 
are to encourage people to apply for 
a job. 

It would appear 
concentrated our 


that we have 
discussion on the 
source of applicants without much 
regard ic which avenues lead to the 
most desirable or best qualified. In- 
terestingly, the various 
would be listed in the same order 
of preference for providing satis- 
factory employees for the mill. For 
example, the people who are urged 
by friends or relatives to apply are 
more likely to be acceptable than 
those who are referred to you by the 
Employment Service. This is borne 
out by the fact that the studies men- 
tioned above were based on surveys 
made among employed people, work- 
ers who have jobs, and an analysis 
of how they got their jobs. 

Recruiting an adequate supply of 
applicants is only the first step to 
building and maintaining a cempet- 
ent work force. Interviewing and se- 
lection techniques are equally im- 
portant, as are proper indoctrination 
and training programs and good 
supervision. You can build on rock, 
however, only if you can first recruit 
the type of men you need. After get- 
ting good men you need apply other 
good practices designed to assure an 
efficient, cooperative crew. 


sources 


¥ ¥ 
For those interested in further 
study of workers’ interests, employ- 
ment habits, ete., I recommend: 


“Job Horizons” by Reynolds & 
Shister 

“The Movement of Factory 
Workers” by Myers & Mac- 
laurin 

“How Workers Find Jobs” by 


Dorothea De Schweinitz 

“The Unemployed Worker” by E. 
Wight Bakke 

“Managers, Men & Morale” by 
Brown & Raphael 

“Why Men Work” by Alexander 
R. Heron 


“Job Satisfaction” by Robert 
Hoppock 
“Human Factors in Manage- 


ment” by Schuyler D. Hoslett 
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The Thirst for Knowledge 


‘Morale and Motivation in In- 
dustry” by Daniel Katz 

“The Structure of Labor Mar- 
kets” by Lloyd G. Reynolds 

“The Dynamics of a Labor Mar- 
ket” by Myers & Shultz 

“Workers Wanted’ by Noland 
& Bakke 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CORN MEAL CONSUMPTION 
At the present time, 83% of all 

corn meal and hominy grits manu- 

factured in the U.S. are used in the 

Southern states. Their consumers 

use 87% of all white corn meal as 

well as 33% of the yellow corn meal 
and 92% of the hominy grits. 








By John Speight 


EVERAL years ago I suggested 

that the flour milling industry 

should found a society to pro- 
mote the study of the history of 
flour milling and that it should do 
for flour milling what the Newcomen 
Society has done for the engineering 
trades, that is, to preserve the names 
and achievements of those who did so 
much in the early pioneer days. If 
this had been done, we should have 
been spared the discomfort of reading 
in a recent issue of Milling, a request 
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in Milling 


for information dealing with the va- 
rious scalping systems used since the 
years about 1877. 

Most of the generation who wit- 
nessed the introduction of the roller 
system are no longer with us and 
with their passing has been lost much 
valuable information pertaining to 
this period. About 20 years ago I 
started to collect and record some 
of the early history of the coming of 
the roller process, but even then it 
was too late to save some of the 
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documents, flow sheets, etc., as these 
had been bundled into waste paper 
baskets. In the South Kensington Mu- 
seum there is a collection of early 
flour milling machinery, but the in- 
formation contained with them is of 
the scantiest. Perhaps one day a well- 
meaning philanthropist will come 
ilong and offer to provide a proper 
setting in which to house a collection 
of early machinery, together with 
documents, pictures, etc., and in this 
the student would be saved the 
izwony of groping and searching for 
information in order to satisfy his 
thirst for knowledge 

Of the early scapling systems used 
in this country, the first was 


Way 


one of 
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that introduced by Gustav Adolph 
Bucholz in 1862. Bucholz was a Hun- 
garian miller-engineer who came to 
England in that year and in 1862 
was granted an English patent, No. 
2,205, for a roller mill which was a 
complete mill in itself, having four 
pairs of rollers with accompanying 
sieves between the pairs of rollers. 
The whole of this machinery was 
housed in a large iron framework, 
being driven by gears. One huge 
wheel drove all the pairs of rollers 
which were situated at points around 
the circumference of the wheel, the 
ground stock from the rollers falling 
on to the following sieve, the tails 
on to the following pair of rollers, 


and so on. This collection of four pairs 
of rollers with sieves was the break 
system, only the rollers being grooved 
for that purpose. The sieves were 
clothed with wire covers, which sep- 
arated the semolina from the bran, 
the semolina being sent direct to the 
millstones for reduction into flour. 
This was, I am sure, the first attempt 
at mechanical scalping ever used in 
this country. 


A Costly Venture 


Bucholz had erected about four of 
these huge, ungainly machines, some 
of the machinery being made by 
Messrs. Turner, of Ipswich. All four 
of the plants differed somewhat in 
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More than any other one man he was 
responsible for the brilliant military 
planning and execution which secured 


SWISS SILK is and has been for years, 
the leader in the Bolting Cloth field. 
Millers confidently rely on Swiss Silk 
to deliver, day in, day out, maximum 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON... 


The father of our country, whose birth- 
day we celebrate this month, had the 
precious quality of leadership to a super- 
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design and capacity. One of the ma- 
chines was erected at the mili of 
Messers. John Thompson & Sons, 
Wakefield, where my paternal grand- 
father learnt his trade, and the ac- 
counts he left of the troubles and 
trials of this great “monster,” as he 
called it, must have been terrifying 
to those early pioneers, used as they 
were to the gentle-running millstone. 
All of these Bucholz plants were a 
dismal failure, being born out of time. 
Their construction was massive in the 
extreme, the entire machine stood on 
massive foundations and went up 
through two stories of the building; 
when in operation, it shook the whole 
building. The power requirements 
were excessive and the machines were 
constantly beset by mechanical fail- 
ures, so that by the year 1865 they 
had all been relegated to the scrap 
heap, the mills in question reverting 
to the use of millstones. By all ac- 
counts, it had been a very costly ven- 
ture for the firms concerned. 
Hungary’s Leadership 
Bucholz returned to his native 
country and spent the next few years 
helping to improve methods and ma- 
chines, so much so that gradually the 
roller system began to be an accepted 
success in Hungary, for by the year 
1870 the millers in that country were 
producing flour that was the envy of 
the world. Hungary had few rivals 
her system of manufacture was far 
ahead of her Continental neighbors. 
British millers were badly hit by the 
increasing importation of this high 
class flour, which fetched 20 shillings 
per sack more than the English milled 
flours. The result was, a party of Eng- 
lish millers paid a visit in 1877 to 
Vienna to see the new process for 


themselves. The Vienna ‘Vorstadt 
Zeitung,” describing their visit, 


quaintly remarked: “They do not hide 
their nationality, with their clothes 
and beards worn in truly English 
fashion, their tall, white hats cov- 
ered with white flowing veils to pre- 
vent sunstroke, practical people, 
these English!” 
The Original Flow Sheet 

3ucholz was persuaded in 1878 to 
return to this country. He was ac- 
companied by his son, John Auguste 
Arnold Bucholz, who was a brilliant 
miller-technician. One of the obstacles 
to the introduction of the roller proc- 
ess at that time was that few millers 
were able to understand the compli- 
cated continuous system of grinding 
and separating the various stocks 
that led to the production of a whiter 
flour, for previous to the introduc- 
tion of the roller process the opera- 
tion of making flour was very simple. 
This simple method did not require 
a flow sheet to indicate the lines up 
on which it should be carried out; the 
roller process was far more compli- 
cated, there were many rollings and 
separations, both for purifying and 
dressing out the flour. 

In an attempt to make his system 
better understood, J. A. A. Bucholz 
put all the machines he employed on 
paper and connected them together 
by lines to show his method of com- 
munication. Thus he devised the orig- 
inal flow sheet and made a discovery 
of the first order. Bucholz was so im- 
pressed with the idea that he took 
immediate steps to protect his idea 
and obtained official recognition as 
the inventor through a British Patent 
(No. 5,308) granted to him on De- 
cember 29th 1879, for a process of 
converting wheat into flour at one 
continuous operation. 

Bucholz’ discovery of the flow sheet 
paved the way for a better under- 
standing of the principles of the roller 
process, for by the aid of his flow 
sheet millers were, for the first time, 
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able to grasp the underlying princi- 
ples governing the production of flour 
by the new method. The Bucholz flow 
was very simple. It planned to deal 
with 100 lb. wheat per hour. He em- 
ployed grooved and smooth rollers 
running at differential speeds with 
sieves for grading the various prod- 
ucts for purification, etc. He clothed 
his centrifugal dressing machines 
with No. 11 silk and obtained an 
extraction of about 73% with 11% 
weatings and 15% bran, allowing 
1% loss. He stated the speeds of the 
fast rollers to be 250 r.p.m. and the 
diameter 812 in. 


The Versatile Bucholz 

To Bucholz, then, we owe the dis- 
covery of the flow sheet. The plan- 
ning of a mill would be almost an 
impossibility without it, for it pro- 
vides a common meeting ground be- 
tween the miller and the engineer, 
where each can give vent to his feel- 
ings or imagination. It also prevents 
some of us from running amuck in 
an effort to plan a better mill, though 
we must have poineers who are pre- 
pared to make bold attempts and 
risk their reputation on the outcome. 

To the Bucholz also this country 
owes much for their introduction of 
the roller process, first in 1862 and 
later in 1877, when they were able to 
millers through the difficult 
transition periods. In addition to their 
work for the milling industry, both 
Bucholz, father and son, were granted 
a large number of British patents for 
various other industries, such as .a 
rotary printing press, which was 
used by one of the leading London 
daily newspapers at that time; they 
also designed parts of the steering 
gear for the _ ill-fated steamship 
“Great Eastern.” 

The elder Bucholz finally returned 
to his native land, but the son con- 
tinued in business in Great Britain 
and lived at Clifton, Bristol, where 
he died in the nineties. He was buried 
in Arnos Vale cemetery, Bristol, 
where a few years ago I tried to find 
his grave, but was informed it was 
destroyed by a bomb during the war. 

Surely it is not too late to record 
permanently some of their achieve- 
ments, which have meant so much to 
the milling industry; they deserve 
some credit for their work in those 
far-off days. 


assist 


Inventor of the Pekar Process 


Another man to whom we owe a 
great deal and whose name is almost 
universally known the world over, is 
that of Emerick Pekar, the inventor 
of the Pekar process for testing the 
color of flour. The name of Pekar is 
immortalized as the inventor of the 
simple testing process bearing his 
name, but the monumental work to 
which he devoted his life—studying, 
traveling around the world collecting 
information in his attempts to im- 
prove the quality of flour and the 
manufacturing processes involved 
led him to publish the results of his 
work in a book entitled “The Wheats 
and Flours of the World from the 
Point of View of Science, Consump- 
tion, Milling and Production.” Ap- 
parently this most exacting piece of 
work has been lost in the dust of 
ages, whereas it should have ranked 
as one cf the scientific masterpieces 
of the last century. 

Pekar Hungarian engineer 
who became interested in flour mill- 
ing through friendship with the elder 


Was a 


Bucholz and often collaborated on 
several subjects. It has been stated 
that Pekar drew royalties on his 


patent for flour testing from many 
millers in this country at the rate of 
a penny per sack, but this proved to 
be an expensive item and later was 
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compounded by the 
lump sum. 


payment of a 


The Coming of the Purifier 


Another contemporary of Bucholz 
was the Thompsons, millers, of Wake- 
field, who, as already stated, installed 
one of the early Bucholz plants. They 
remained friends over a period of 
years; together they designed many 
milling machines, one of which was a 
purifier named the J. T. (John Thomp- 
son), a machine that was shown 
on Bucholz’ original flow sheet, 
No. 2,205 Patent. This effort was a 
machine that could be used as a 
purifier or scalper; it consisted of a 


funnel down through which the stock 
was fed, falling on to a flat circular 
plate revolving at high speed which 
had the effect of spreading the stock 
out in the shape of an umbrella; un- 
derneath was a series of annular pans 
to catch the various classes of stock 
as they fell; it was the forerunner of 
many similar ideas later employed in 
scalping and grading. 

The first patent: for a purifier in 
this country was granted on June 1, 
1954, to one Westropp. It consisted of 
subjecting a falling stream of stock to 
a horizontal current of air, which 
carried the various classes of stock 
into a series of compartments situ- 
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ated below, which had adjustable 
valves. 

Undoubtedly the first mechanical 


purifier was the one invented in 1775 
by a Frenchman named Pinet, al- 
though the orthodox machine as we 
know it more or less today was in- 
vented in 1860, also by a Frenchman 
named Perrigault. 


Wonderful Achievements 


The history of flour milling is full 
of wonderful achievements, of which 
we should be proud, for it can be 
said that flour manufacture was one 
of the earliest industries to become 
mechanized. Was it not in 1783 that 
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Oliver Evans, the famous American 
engineer (or should we say British 
since he was born of Welsh parents 
in the then Crown colony of Dela- 
ware, America, 1755) who invented 
the elevator worm conveyor, band 
conveyor and the creeper with wood- 
en slats attached and, in doing so, 
paved the way for further progress 
to which it appears there is no final- 
itv? 

It is an interesting fact that nearly 
all the great inventions and innova- 
tions in the flour milling industry 
have been the outcome of develop- 
ment of ideas emanating from the 


brain of a miller. Even the latest of 
the 


these, Aero-Conveyorized meth- 





duced here are “proof of the pudding”. These 
companies and many others, consistent users of 
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ods of transporting mill stocks, was 
the result of a miller having an urge 
40 years ago to have something bet- 
ter in his mill than what he already 
possessed. 

The work of preparing a history of 
flour milling should be a most absorb- 
ing occupation. 
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Low Grade Stoeks 
Most Susceptible 
to Insect Attack 


A recent study of relative suscept- 
ibilities of mill stocks to infestation 
by the confused flour beetle indicates 
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that tailings stocks and the rougher 
grades of low-grade flours are most 
likely to promote the rapid develop- 
ment of the beetle, according to a 
report in a recent issue of Cereal 
Chemistry, official journal of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. 

The study was reported by B. N. 
Smallman and S. R. Loschiavo, both 
members of the Division of Ento- 
mology of the Canadian Department 
of Agriculture at Ottawa, Canada. 

The men advised that after a gen- 
eral fumigation, attention to ma- 
chines carrying these stocks should 
not be relaxed for they are most like- 
ly to become the focal point of fresh 
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outbreaks. It was said that the finer 
grades of low-grade flours and the 
grades of middlings arising toward 
the end of the milling processs 
(fourth middlings and later) are 
scarcely less suspect. 

It was reported that break stocks 
and the finer grades of middlings ap- 
pear least likely to initiate and foster 
insect infestation in the mill. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Fleischmann Funds 
Will Permit Varied 


Research on Bread 


CHICAGO—A special sub-commit- 
tee of the scientific advisory com- 
mittee of the American Institute of 
Baking held its first meeting Jan. 6 
to make preliminary plans for use 
of a half million dollar grant made 
to the institute by the Max C. 
Fleischmann Foundation. The sub- 
committee will supervise the basic 
research to be conducted under terms 
of the gift. 

Members of the committee are: 
Drs. C. H. Bailey, G. M. Dack, C. A. 
Elvehjem, Smith Freeman and 
Charles Frey. Meeting with them 
were AIB board chairman Louis E. 
Caster, president Howard O. Hunter, 
scientific director Dr. William B. 
Bradley, and director of laboratories 
Donald F. Meisner. 

Dr. Bailey was elected chairman 
of the committee, Dr. Elvehjem vice 
chairman and Dr. Bradley secretary. 

The procedure adopted for selec- 
tion of research projects includes 
these points: 

1. Each suggested project will be 
assigned to a member of the com- 
mittee, who will outline it in detail 
and present it to the full committee 
for approval; 

2. Preference will be given to work 
which can be conducted at the Insti- 
tute. It was agreed that it may at 
times be advisable to assign sub- 
projects to universities on a fellow- 
ship basis. 

First investigation under consider- 
ation is “the nutritive value of bread, 
and the effect of ingredients and 
processing on its composition, flavor 
and acceptability.”’ Dr. Elvehjiem will 
outline methods for studying this 
problem, and the outline will be pre- 
sented to the committee in the near 
future. 

Other subjects under general dis- 
cussion were studies of amino acids 
in relation to the composition and 
value in human nutrition of animal 
and cereal proteins; calcium and iron 
in whole grain and baked foods, and 
extension of the study of staphylo- 
coccus and salmonella growth in pre- 
pared foods. Search of scientific lit- 
erature for the status of existing 
studies of this nature is tentatively 
planned. 

Also considered by the. committee 
was the possibility of finding an ap- 
proach to a useful study on onality 
and flavor in bread. 





Bread Flavor 


‘It is my opinion that bread flavor 
could be improved with great benefit 
to the milling and baking industries. 
What causes the development of bread 
flavor and what is responsible for 
lack of flavor? We do not know 
enough about the chemistry of bread 
flavor. The solution of this problem 
would be a great forward step.”- 
Dr. C. G. Ferrari, J. R. Short Milling 
Co. 
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THE ORIGINAL FLOUR-ENRICHMENT CONCENTRATE 





One Ounce of Each Bi-Cap Type Contains: 


Thiamine 


Form of Iron... . | 





| 

| SINGLE SINGLE DOUBLE Ae) 

| STRENGTH STRENGTH STRENGTH 

| TYPE TYPE | TYPE 

| AM | BM | cM 

(mg. /02.) } (mg./oz.) | (mg./oz.) 

| Se ee | coe | ie ee «. 

~~ 

Mononitrate (B,) 369 369 738 


Riboflavin. ..... 230 230 160 > 


ee 2740 2740 5480 


_ — 4 - + ——____ 


2400 | 2400 | 4800 


= a Se Es 
| Sodium Iron | Reduced | Reduced 
Pyrophosphate | Iron | _ Iron 








Vanufacturing Chemists for Over i0O Years 


Small, Uniform-Size Particles... flow readily when added 
by automatic feeding devices, give even dispersion of 
vitamins throughout the flour. 


An Important Safety Factor...addition of Bi-Cap at the 
recommended levels results in enrichment with approxi- 
mately 10% excess over the minimum standards. 


A Concentrate to Meet Every Miller's Needs... made in 
three types including single and double strengths with 
two different types of iron. Made with Thiamine Mono- 
nitrate for improved Vitamin B, stability. 


Specify Bi-Cap...the original, easy-to-use flour enrichment 
concentrate! Supplied in 25-lb., polyethylene-lined fiber 
drums and stocked in conveniently located warehouses. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 


Branch Offices: 
Chicago, Ill.; Nashville, Tenn.; Son Francisco, Calif.; Vernon, Calif 
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WORKING WITH 
CARTER PRECISION GRADERS 


Because of its remarkable accuracy, the Carter Disc Separator is 
the world-standard machine for length separation and grading. A 
companion machine, the Carter Precision Grader, recently has 
been designed...and is proving outstanding for thickness or 
diameter separation. By combining the applications of these two 
types of machines you now can make complete separations that 
previously were impossible. 


Ask us to tell you about successful applications where Carter 
Precision Graders have been teamed with Carter Disc Separators 
and other Hart-Carter machines. 


Call on Hart-Carter engineers to help you plan a balanced cleaning 
and grading system ...and send your grain samples to the Hart- 
Carter laboratory for free testing. 








